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‘Tue present edition is a reprint of the seventh edition 
(the last edited by Dr. Donaldson), with some slight 
modifications, which the publishers have thought de- 
sirable for the sake of issuing the book at a low 
price, so as to bring it within the reach of a large 
number of students. 

Woodcut illustrations have been substituted for the 
two pages of coloured lithographs ; and the translation 
of Avistotle’s ‘ Poetic, and the extracts from Vitruvius 
and Julius Pollux have been withdrawn, as they are 
mainly of use in substantiating references given in 
the body of the book, and are accessible in other shapes 
to those students who may desire to examine them 
critically. 

Mr. Canon ‘Tate’s essay on the Metres, which is 
identified with the book, and records the honest re- 
search of that successful and experienced teacher, has 
been retained out of respect for his memory, no less 
than on account of its practical value. 


Lospon, January 1875. 
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BOOK I. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RELIGIOUS ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 


ob Tt vip ye KaxOds, GAN’ del wore ‘ 
G La ed noddes ofber €E Srov "den. 
Sormocues. 


We cannot assign any historical origin to the Drama. 
Resulting as it did from the constitutional tendencies of 1 
the inhabitants of those countries in which it s up, it 
necessarily existed, in some form or other, long the 

of history ; consequently we cannot determine the time 
wie it first made its appearance, and must therefore be 
content to ascertain in what principle of the human mind it 
originated, This we shall be able to do without much 
difficulty. In fact the solution of the problem is included 
in the answer to a question often pro ,— How are we 
to account for the great prevalence of idol worship in ancient 
times?” For, strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
rire prime me aid only ore the most eta form 
o! >) but A ture, painting, architecture, 
‘ ed elabore . Lar ie bef re art, ao the rela of that 
very principle which degraded men, the gods of the earth, 
into grovelling worshippers of wood and stone, which made 
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feelings would suggest an imitation of the imagined suffer- 
ings or Giada cd thiekn deity ; and to idm owe the 
mimic dances of ancient Hellas, and the first beginnings of 
the drama there. 

But although art and religious realism have much in 
common even in their latest applications, we are not to 


su) that all attempts to give an outward embodiment 
to the religious idea are to be considered as real approxima- 
tions to ic poetry. All art is not poetry, and all 


poetry is not the drama." Polytheistic worship and its 


arose, not at the altars, but in wild merry dances; and as violence was 
restrained by the severest Jaws, an attempt was in like manner made 
to wihpoes means of religion, on those drunken inclinations of men 
which escaped the control of the laws,” he does not seem to deny the 
fact on which we have insisted, that religion and poctry are con- 
temporancous effects of the same cause; at all events, he allows that 
was at first merely the organ of religion. And althou; 

. Cousin endeavours to prove that religion and pootry were 
results of different necessities of the human mind, he also contends 
that they were analogous in their origin. “Le triomphe de l’intuition 
religieuse est dans Ja création du culte, comme le triomphe de l'idée du 
beau est dans Ja création de Vart,” &. (Cours de Philosophte, p. 21, 2.) 

1 The view which we have taken in the text, of the origin of the 


sty ob’ was, like many 
other Ee a expressly to confute the ions of 
Plato, who taking the Hiunois in its narrowest sense, to signify 


perf 
individual object, argued against players in a8 useless for moral 
purposes. Whereas Aristotle shows that if the word pluyors be not 
taken in this confined sense, but as equivalent to “representation,” as 
im lying the cower guaran reper Pema it does then 

lo not only ” properly speaking, ¢ fine arts: and 
plunois is re segalig ina roel relation: if art in general is of 
any moral use. That he understood plunois in this general sense is 
clear from his Rhetoric, 11. 1, § 8: 7% dydpara piptyard dori’ invite 
82h dwvh xdvtey pupntixnératoy tév poplev juiv Bid Kal al réxrar 
auvierncay, f Te payydla kal 4) Oxoxpirixh Kat al GAAu. It was, how- 
ever, a8 Schleiermacher justly observes (Anmerkungen zu Platons Staat, 
Pe 543), not of art absolutely that Plato was speaking, but only of its 
moral efivcts ; for doubtless Plato himself would have been most willing 
to assent toadefinition fart which made it an approximation to or copy 
of tho idea of the beautiful (comp. Plat. Resp. vi. p. 484 c); and this 
is only Aristotle’s opinion expressed in other words. Von Raumer 
troly remarks in the essay above quoted, p. 118, “The xaod3erypa 

B2 
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concomitant idolatry are the most favourable conditions for 
the development of art in all its forms and applications. 
And conversely, those nations and epochs which have been 
most remarkable for the cultivation of a pure and spiritual! 
religion have been equally remarkable for a prevalent Tistaste 
and incompetency for the highest efforts of art. In ancient 
times, we oe the case of the Israelites: for many years 
they strove with varying success to resist the temptations: 
to idolatry which surrounded them on every side, and left 


he was obliged to eall in the aid of his idolatrous neighbours, 
the Tyrians.' Nay more, it would not be fanciful to connect: 
the subsequent idolatry of Solomon with his patronage o} 
the fine arts. Tt is remarkable, too, that the first trace of a 
dramatic tendency in the lyric poetry of the Israelites i 
visible in an idyll attributed to the same prince. And fa 
as the book of Job is from any dramatic intention, the 
dialogues of which it mainly consists must be added to the 


(Poet. xv. 11, xxv1. 28), which Aristotle often designates as the object 
to be aimed at, is nothing but that which is now-a-days called the 
‘ideal? and by which is understood the most utter opposite of 

pedantic imitation.” Herder also was my aware that although Plato 
contradicts Aristotle in regard to the Dithyramb, he ws spent in 
quite a different connexion, “in ganz anderer Verbindung” (We 
schon, Lit. u. Kunst. 1. ?. 26). We may add, that our definition o 
planes a8 9 nvena for “urt,” which has also heer Hee direct 
terms by Miller (Handb. der Archdol, beginn.), “Die Kunst ist dine 
Darstellung aoe h. eine Thittigkeit durch welcho ein Innerliche: 
fusser! wird,” “ is a representation (a/uneis), i. e. an en b 
means of which a subject becomes an object” (com) } IV, Cl 
§ £2), is the best way of explaining the pleasure which we derive fron 

and imagin: 


World fo tho material” (Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of 
Mind, 1. p. 306). ce Te inge v by 
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many proofs which haye been adduced of the comparatively 
modern date, and foreign origin, of that didactic poem.’ Even 
the incomplete metrical system of the Hebrews, as compared 
with the wonderful variety and perfection of Greck prosody, 
must be as furnishing supplementary evidence of 
the inartificial character and antimimetic tendencies of the 
early inhabitants of Palestine. So also in modern times, 
jong after the drama had ceased to exhibit any traces of its 
original connexion with the rites of a heathen worship, and 
when it was looked upon merely as a branch of literature, 
or as an elegant pastime, in proportion as Christian nations 
adhered to or abhorred the sensual rites which the Church of 
Rome borrowed from heathendom, when it assembled its 
priest-ridden yotaries within the newly-consecrated walls of 
a profane Basilica,—in the same proportion the drama 
throve or declined, and, in this country, either inflicted 
ve on the hapless author of a Histriomastiz, or con- 
cealed its flaunting robes from the austere indignation of 
To return, rt to the ae immediate pi of 
lytheism and ido! on the origination of the ancient 
we observe reid the eesti art, wherever it has 
as a genuine product of the soil, has always been con- 
nected in its origin with the er niga ee 
worship ;? that is, with those enthusiastic orgies which spring 
from a personification of the powers of nature. This was 
the case in India,? and in those parts of Italy where scenic 


growth (Indische Alterthumskunde, 1. p. 1157). Even supposing how- 
ever that the Indian drama was as old as the time of Asoka IZ. CAsiat. 


eee eee 
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entertainments existed before the introduction of the Greek 
drama. But in Greece this was so, not only in the beginning, 
but as long as the stage existed; and the circumstance, whic! 
gave to tho Attic drama its chief strength and its highest 
charms, was its continued connexion with the state-worship 
of Bacchus, in which both Tragedy and Comedy took their 
rise. We must not allow ourselves to be misled by our 
knowledge of the fact that the drama of modern 

though derived from that of ancient Greece, exhibits no 
trace of its religious origin. The element which originally 
constituted its whole essence has been overwhelmed and 
superseded by the more powerful ingredients which have 
been introduced into it by the continually diverging tastes 
of succeeding generations, till it has at length as 
nothing but a walking novel or a speaking jest 

plays of ecw fom and Calderon (with the pia of 
course, of the Aulos Sacramentales of the latter) are dramatic 
reproductions of the prose romances of the day, with the 
omission of the religious element which they owed to the 
monks,' just as the Tragedies of A&schylus and Sophocles 
would have been mere epic dramas, had they broken the bonds 
which connected them with the elementary worship of 
Attica. But this disruption never took place. In ancient 
Greece <seinal omit: ieee _ the character which 
it originally . @ theatrical representations at 
Athens, even in the days of Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
were constituent parts of a religious festival; the theatre 
in which they were performed was sacred to Bacchus, and 
the womip of the god was always as much regarded as the 
amusement of the sovran people. This is a fact whi 
cannot be too strongly imp upon the student: if 


3 con) thet Kishan, who bled ta tatnnate Sonnecion wis tho eg 


3. $07, connexion 
of the was specially worshi in the Saurasenic 
eastern district (Arrian, Ind. vim. 5), reason 


G 
+ Malone's Vol. 1. pp. 8 2qq.; Lessing, Geschichte 
Bagi. Shochiine hake, XV. 209), 
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does not keep this continually in view, he will be likely to 
confound the Athenian stage with that of his own time and 
country, and will misunderstand and wonder at many things 
which under this point of view are neither remarkable nor 
unintelligible. How a we all are to look at the manners 
of ancient times through the false medium of our every-day 
associations ! how difficult we find it to strip our thoughts 
of their modern garb, and to escape from the thick atmosphere 
of prejudice in which custom and habit have enveloped us! 
and yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended view 
of the objects of archeological speculation, unless we can look 
upon ancient customs with the eyes of the ancients, unless 
we can transport ourselves in the spirit to other lands and 
other times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of bygone 
days, all our conceptions of what was done by the men who 
have long ceased to be, must be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfac- 
tory, and all our reproductions as soulless and uninstructive as 
the scattered fragments of a broken statue. These remarks 
are particularly applicable to the Greek stage. or in 
proportion to the perfection of the extant specimens of 
ancient art in any department, are our misconceptions of 
the difference between their and our use of these excellent 
works. We feel the beauty of the remaining Greek dramas, 
and are unwilling to believe that productions as exquisite 
as the most elaborate compositions of our own playwrights 
should not have been, as ours were, exhibited for their own 
sake. But this was far from being the case. The susce 
tible Athenian,—whose land was the dwelling-place of gods 
and ancestral heroes,2—to whom the clear blue sky, the 
swift-winged breezes, the river fountains, the Aigean 
with its countless smiles, and the teeming ecarth* from 
which he believed his ancestors were imm iately created, 
were alike instinct with an all-pervading spirit of divinity ; 
—the Athenian, who loved the beautiful, but loved it 
because it was divine,—who looked upon all that genius 


* See some good remarks on this subject in Nicbulir’s Kleine 
Schriften, Vol. 1. p. 92, and in his letter to Count Adam Moltke 
(Tebensn. Vol. 11. p. 91). 

* Hegesias Si 


7 — — = ”hCUC 
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could invent or art execute, as but the less unworthy 
offering to his pantheism;' and considered all his festivals 
and all his amusements as only a means of withdrawing the 
soul from the world’s business, and turning it to the love 
and worship of God,* how could he keep back from the objec 
of his adoration the fairest and best of his works ? 

We shall make the permanent religious reference of the: 
Greck drama more clear, by showing with some minutene 


main seat of the Dorian worship of Apollo, the com! 
the serpent, and the flight a expiation of the victorious: 
son of na, were made the subject of a representation 
almost theatrical.t And Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that 
Eleusis represented by torch-light the rape of Proserpine, 
and the wanderings and grief of her hoes Demeter, in 

sort of mystic drama.S Dionysus, who was worshipped both 
at Eleusis and at Delphi,® was pea by the handsomest 
young men who could be found, in a mimic ceremony at the 
‘Athenian Anthesteria, which represented his betrothal to 
the wife of the King Archon;’ and there were other 
occasions, quite unconnected with theatrical exhibitions, in 


1 Mr. Grote remarks (Hist. of Greece, vit. p. 444), with specs L 
reference to the Athenian drama, that “there was no manner o! 
ploying wealth, which seemed so appropriate to Grecian feeling, of 
te £0 much to procure influence and rity to its possessors, 
that of contributing to enhance the magnificence of the national and 
religious festivals.” 

? Strako, x. p. 467: 9 re yap Eveois tov voiy axdye and ray dyO0 
iver dorxornudtur, To 32 Srres vooy tpéxe: zpos Td Adios. 

3 Milton’s Prose Works, p. tor. 

4 Plutarch, Quest. Gr. u. p. 202, Wyttenb.; De Defect. Orne. 1 
Pp. 710, 723, Wyttenb, 
¢ Prato BL Delpicy p. gor, Wyétend sdvvoon, & 

Plat. lphico, p.591, Wyttenb.: rv Ardvucoy, & raw Ack 
obdty Frrov 4 7E eres péreoty. 

* Demosth. éa Newer. pp. 1369, 70; Plutarch, Nie. c. 3. 
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which the Bacehic mythology was made the subject of direct 
imitation» But it was not in these forms of worship that 
the Attic drama immediately originated, however much it 
may have been connected with them in spirit. The almost 
antagonistic materials of Dorian and oriental mythology had 
to seek their common ground, and the lyric chorus of 
the Dorians had to combine itself with the epos of the 
Tonian rhapsode, before such a phenomenon as the full- 
grown Tragedy of Aischylus: could become possible. We 
see these ingredients standing side by side, like oil and 
vinegar, and not perfectly fused,? in the first Attic tragedy 
rere open. Tris the business of the following pages to 
point out how they came together. 

In order to do this in a satisfactory manner, we must 
constantly bear in mind the important statement of 
Aristotle,* that “ both Tragedy and Comedy originated in a 
rude and unpremeditated manner ; the first from the leaders 
of the Dithyrambs, and the second from those who led off 
the Phallic songs.” ‘To reconcile all our scattered informa- 
tion on the subject with this distinct and categorical account 
of the beginning of the Greek drama, we must in the ‘first 
place confine ourselves to Tragedy. We must see how the 
solemn choral poetry of the Dorians admitted of a union 
with the boisterous Dithyramb, which belon; to the 
orgiastic worship of an exotic divinity. And, we must 
inquire how the leaders of this lyrical and Dorized Dithy- 
ramb became the vehicles of the atic dialogues in which 
the Tragedy of Athens carried on the development of its 
epic plots. We shall then be able without much difficulty 
to consider the case of Comedy, which exhibited in its older 
form the unmitigated ingredients of the noisy Phallic Comus. 

The following, therefore, will be the natural succession 
of the topics, to which we are invited by an inquiry into the 
origin ofthe Greek drama. As its first’ beginnings are to be 
sought in a form of religious worship, we must endeavour to 


.* Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 1. p. 228, Wyttenb. 
* Machyl. Agam. 322: 
“Ofos 7 Brag 7° eyxtas tairG Kira, 
Aixocraroivr’ by, ob otdw, zporwveros. 
* Poet. c. 1v.; below, Part “he 2 
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ascertain at starting what was the nature of the system 
which gave rise to a ceremonial capable of dramatic repre 
sentation. It has been mentioned a that the 
can dire which produced the drama, is ii connected 
with the worship of the elements, and that the Greek drama’ 
in particular manifests itself in the cognate worship of 
Apollo, Demeter, and Dionysus. It will therefore be ou 
first business to show that the Greek worship of these 
deities was implicitly capable of producing, and in fact did 
produce, both the solemn chorus of Tragedy, and the Phallie 
extravagances of the old Comedy of Athens. As however 
this comic drama, though expressing more plainly than 
Tragedy the original form and the genuine spirit of the 
religion of Bacchus, borrowed its theatrical attire from the 
completed Tragedy of Aischylus, we must trace the develop 
ment both of the tragic chorus and of the tragic dialogue 
before we can speak of Athenian Comedy and its varieties; 
and we shall find that the latest form of ancient Comed 
while it approximates to the drama of modern Europe, im 
the machinery of its plot and incidents, derives its leading 
characteristics from the last of the great i and no 
only discards all allusions to the Phallic origin of the Com 
but even evades a direct reference to the religious festival: 
with which it was formerly connected. Accordingly, th 
order, in which we propose to treat the subject, will both 
exhaust the materials at our disposal, without incurring nN 
risk of Sng gre and will present the facts connected with 
the growth of the Greek drama in the legitimate order of 
cause and effect, and in accordance with the laws of thei 
historical development. 


(cu) 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CONNECTED WORSHIP OF DIONYSUS, DEMETER AND 
APOLLO. 
Sebr" dv xopdy, "OAbumo1, 
tri re wdurdy whurere xdpuv, Beol. 
Prxpar. 


Wuarrver opinion may be entertained respecting the 
indigenous character of other Greek deities, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the worship of Dionysus or 
Bacchus was of oriental origin, and that it was introduced 
into Greece by the Phoenicians, who, together with the 

riceless gift of the Semitic alphabet, imparted to the 

elasgian inhabitants of the Mediterranean coasts a know- 
ledge of those forms of elementary worship which were 
more or less common to the natives of Canaan and Egypt. 
The mythical founder of Thebes, the Phenician Cadmus, is 
connected with both of these innovations. For while he 
directly teaches the use of letters,} it is his daughter Semele, 
who, according to the tradition, in n.c, 1544 gives birth 
to Dionysus, the Theban wine-god.2 The genealogy of 
Cadmus connects him not only with Phoenicia, but also with 
Egypt, Libya, Cilicia, and Crete.* And the historical inter- 
pretation of the legend is simply this, that the Phoenician 

* Herod. v. 58; Diod. mr. 67, v. $3 Plin. H. N. vi. 56. 

? Herod. 11.145. According to He: mr. 49, Cadmus himself 
was a worshipper of Dion: and taught this religion to Melampus. 

? Tho pedigree is as follows (Creuzer, Symbol. rv. p. 8): 
Agenor, son of Neptune and Libya, in Phoonicia_____‘Telephasea. 


Phonix. Cilix. Europa. 


lydorus, Semele. Autonoe. Agave. Ino. 
eae 


Dionysus. 


navigators, who visited every of the Mediterranean 
carrying their commerce and their lan, to the distant 
regions Cola sae and Britain, pac ther some opposi 
tion, in listing their own worship on the main 
of Northern Greece about the middle of the sixteentl 
before our wra. 

In order that we may understand the true and origin 
character of a religion, which the plastic fancy and eclecti¢ 
liberalism of the Greeks modified by an intermixture @ 
h us elements, it will be necessary to consider th 
forms of faith and worship, which were cultivated by the 

Phoenicians and other Semitic tribes in the country 
which they set forth on their voyages for the purposes 
commerce or colonisation. ; 
Among the Semitic nations, as in all the most ancien 
communities of men, the Sun and Moon were the primary 
objects of adoration. The Sun, on account of his : 
power and brightness,? was worshipped as a male init 
under some one of the ‘names Bel or Baal, and Melek, Mo 
Moloch, Milkom, or Matchan, signifying “ Lord” or “ Ki 

respectively.* The Moon, with her Saeki light and 
humidity which accompanied the period of her reign, w 


led as a female deity,* and worshipped as e 
_ of prosperity,® or Astarte, the bright star of heaven 
h of these deities had its cheerful, as well as its gloomy 


4 Tho attributes and worship of these Semitic ee ae os 
discussed by F. W. Ghillany, die Menschenopfer eb 
Niirnberg, 1242, 118 qq. Seoalso F. Nor! fi Parog? thetogt 
“io 1842, Vol. i. pp. 12—137. 
wb. Saturn. 1. 21, 12: significantes hune deum eolem e: 
sublimem cuncta despicere, quia solem Jovis ocului 


ne potestate 

appa antiquitas. 
Sco New eas, § 479. That the sun was a king was 

idea familiar to the Greeks also. Thus Aéschylus, Peram, 228: ri 

Sucpais Evaxros ‘HAlov $Owacndrey, 
* Plutarch, Js. et Os. ¢. 53; Macrob. Sat. 1. 17) 53 
* MIWN from WE “to be happy,”=% paxapla, Fuerst, ho oY 
hcdrterb. 1. 15. Pe ai ele e. of Baal, as 

Phaniclen TON Basha he husband,” is an Cpithet of the male road 

. Gesenius, "Thesaur. p- 1083 : “nil fere dubito quin navy 

sit quod TADS, alella, nar’ eEoxéy stolla Vonoris, ita ut ‘Aczpodp 


ee aan ee ae 
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aspect. The Sun, which ripens the fruit, also burns up 
vegetation. He is the god not only of generation but also 
of destruction. The Moon, which gives the fertilizing dew, 
18 also the less of the dark hours of night from which 
she regularly withdraws from time to time her silver light. 1 
This division of attributes favoured the introduction of the 
other planets = the Sun and Moon were classed with the 

lanets) into the cycle of the deities to be worshipped. In 
fis benignant aspect the Sun was occasionally represented 
by Jupiter ;! as a malignant god he was penal superseded ; 
by Saturn,? though Mars assumed some of his functions as : 
hostile to the human race.* On the other hand, Astarte 
was as often represented by the planet Venus as by the 
Moon. If Mercury played any part at all it was as a 
subordinate and inferior manifestation of goodness.® In 
their supposed order of distance from the earth, the 
seven so-called planets were arranged as follows: Saturn, 
the most distant, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
the Moon. And assigning each of the 24 hours of the day 
and the night to a repeated series of the planets in this 
order, they found that if the first hour of a particular day 
was assigned to Saturn, the first hour of the following day | 


Serger apie apres (Herodian. 5,6, § 10), etymon beno referat.” 
Teay Avtarte was Moon is ‘stated de dea Syria, 
4: "Aordprny 88 dyd Bowdeo Xen: guerre And this is shown by 
an raat: eave iceneed + see passages quoted by 
jesenius, 1. ¢. 
* Phaethon was both Jupiter and tho Sun. Of. Cie. de Nat. Deor. 
M1. 20; Athenwus, vir. p. 326 n; Horat. 2 Carm. xvi. 22: te Jovis 
impio tulela Saturno refulgens eripuit. Of. Jal. Firmicus, p. 328. This 
corey between Jove and Saturn is ved in our adjectives 
“Jovial” and “Saturnine,” derived from the Neo-Platonic school. ’ 
* Propert. 1v. 1, 84; Lucan, 1. 650; Tac. Hist. ¥.4; Juv. v1. 569; 
Manetho, mr. 245: Kpdvov (a md had dori, 
* Ovid, Am. 1. 8, 29 : stella tibi iti nocuit contraria Martis. 
* Cicero, de Natur. Deor. ut. 23; Phil. Bybl.ap. Euseb. Prep, Evang, 
1. 10; Theodoret, m1. Keg. Quast. 50; Augustin, Qu. in Jud. vin: 


lercury is regarded as the messenger of the supreme deit;  becay 
he is nearest to the Sun and of aly apparent velocity CG as 
20 ad fin.; Tim. ©. 9, p. $05; de Rep, v1. 17, § 17). 
He ys chien identified with Apollo (Macrob. r. 19, 16) or with the Sue 
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would belong to the Sun, of the next day to the Moon, and 
so on in the order preserved to our times by the names of 
the days of the week. According to the Semitic mode of 
viewing the supremacy of the distant and gloomy Sa 

the seventh and last day was consecrated to him,? and w 

it was discovered that the number six was a perfect number, 
it was inferred that no other period could be assigned to thi 
creation of all things under his auspices.* On the sevent 
day therefore the priests clothed in black made an offerin 
to Saturn in his black six-sided temple.* Similar offering 
were made to the planets Mars and Jupiter on the third and 
fifth days of the week. But although these specialities 
planetary worship appeared in the religious systems of mos 
of the Semitic tribes, these nations were always ready to fall 
back on the general worship of the Sun and the Moon, 
latter being also regarded as the goddess of the Earth; andl 
while the former presided over all the modifications of 
rites sacred to Baal or Moloch, the latter appears as 
correlative in all that was either savage or lascivious in hi 


peculiar worship. 

As a malignant deity, or more specifically as Moloch, th 
sun-god is tauriform® and is appeased by the offering 
human victims.£ In the same capacity his sister deity, 
whether i epep the Moon or the Earth, has the head o 


a cow,’ and is always connected in the oldest forms of he 


1 Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 19. p. 137, Bekker. The passage is transla 
at length in the Philol. Mus, 1. PR 3. ) 
2 Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 186. We find the same number sacred 
Apollo and Dionysus, who are other forms of the sun-god; Creuzer, 1. U 

IV. p. 117. 
* It seems clear that in the opinion of Plato, who echoed Pythae 
in and Heracleitean theories more immediately derived from tht 
last, the Oetoy -yerynzdy, or the world (de Anim. Proer. in Tim. 1017 G 
p. 142, Wyttenb.), was indicated by a period which was rey nted 
the perfect number 6, the human creation, or the state, being re 
by . series of eer eon based on this 
Resp. p. 546; seo our interpretation of the passage, Trans, oj 
Soe. Vou. 1. No. 8. vy 
* Gesenius, Commentar. itber. d. Jesaia. 1. p. 344. 
t! eee ras Meeaptoge 21, § 20. 
nric ia, pp. 315 8qq. 
7 See the figure in ecnit, *Beeours, p. i083, and. compl 
Cratylus, § 470. 
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- worship, with the same horrid rites. It is 


very interesting 
to trace this Semitic development of the idea that the Divine 
Being is wroth with man and is best appeased with the blood 
of his noblest creature, as it spreads itself along the Mediter- 
ranean till itis checked every where by the purer humanity 
and juster sentiments of the Greeks.' Both in Palestine 
and at Carthage Moloch was represented by a metal fi 
either human with a bull’s head or entirely bovine, in which 
the human victims, generally children, were burnt alive.* 
There can be no doubt that the brazen bull of Phalaris at 
Agrigentum was a remnant of Carthaginian or Phonician 
worship established there, and that the burning of human 
victims, inaugurated by Perillus, was due rather to the 
Semitic worship than to the aeirig cruelty of a tyrant, 
whose name, though treated with living abhorrence by 
Pindar,‘ is as mythical as that of Busiris.6 The 
fact that this bull was afterwards speceniioet at Carth: 
clearly proves its Semitic origin and religious use.? ‘The 
rescue of Athens from the worshippers of Moloch in Crete 
is described mythically as the slaying by Theseus of an 
ox-headed Minotaur, to whom the Athenians were obliged 
to send every nine years a tribute of seven youths and 
seven maidens, the sacred number of the Semitic Saturn." 
} Crouzer, Symbol. 11. 447. 
? See the quad from B. Jarchi, ad Jer. vir. 31, by Winer, 
Realedrterb. 8, ¥. ; the well-known description ‘in Diodor. Sic. 
Xx. 14; and the passage translated from Jalkut in Hyde, Hist. Rel. 


. EB. } Swed. 1. 1, pp. 41—106, quoted by Creuzer, 

Symbol. 1. p. 447; and Ghillany, Menschenopf. p. 226. 
4 Pyth. 1.95: thy 88 rabpy xarniy Kauriipa ynAda rdoy ¢x0ph bdrapur 
(Syhate sarra odris, whero ho is contrasted with the gAdpper dperd 


rcestts. 

* Tho tradition that Phalaris feasted on children (Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
Vit. §, § 2) clearly identifies him with Moloch. It is not improbablo 
that even tho namo ¢ddapis may be connected with the TBacchic 
attributes ad4s and &£AAos (i.e. with the Semitic NB and nbs), and 


that ho is merely himself a representative of the Adrugos Taxpoxépes. 
i wal bea panies Pegi fat ee ioe arose in a 
cont respecting the authenti of some rhetorical 
epistles in Attic Greek attributed to this imaginary pn a 

* See in Verrem, rv. 33. 

* That the was an object of worship is clear from the ree 
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Hercules similarly liberates the Italians from their thraldo 

to the semi-taurine' Cacus, who murdered men in a cave 0 
grotto corresponding to the Cretan labyrinth? The man 
of brass called Talos, who haunted both Crete and Sardinia 
and slew strangers in red-hot embraces, is another form’o 
the image of Moloch.? Nor was the female goddess withou 

her share in these homicidal rites. The Europa or broad: 
faced moon, who is borne on the back of a bull to th 

Minotaur’s island Crete, is the same deity as the “Ap 
Tavpord\y of the coasts of the Euxine* to whom strangen 
were sacrificed. The interrupted sacrifice of Iphigenit 
points to the prevalence of such a rite in her worship. An 
the name "OpOweia, or "Op0ia, which was given to tl 
dess in wet a elsewhere, sorties referred to 
the loud wailings er victims, for which the floggings o 
the §; youth were a sort of com ise.® "3 

Now it appears that Dionysus or Bacchus, the Js 
name and its synonym Jacchus referring to the outerie 
attending his worship, first eased to the Greeks as 
tauriform sun-god appeased by human victims.® As late 

the classical days of the Greek drama it was customary t 
address him as appearing in the shape of a bull, or at lea 
with the horns of that animal.? And many of his epii 


presentation on a vase, which exhibits the monster as about to sacrifl 
tho seven Athonian maidens on an altar (Battiger, Ideen zur Kuns 
a8 oe a ieee earch) in ister ot that wine 
"Apidivay, thy "Apiddeny eS, .), the sister o taul 
ge ey 
vir. ) merely im Sem: it we may 
ly the other half by a reference to Ovid's description of 
ur as Semibovemque virum semivirumque (2 Ar. Am. v.33 
? When he is called the son of Vulcan, and is said to breathe fo 
fire, the referenco is no to the brazen of Moloch. 
* Qlouser, Syed 528 
I. 528. 
; quoted 
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inted to the human blood which was shed at his altars. 
was called "Quddis or "Quoddyos, because he had human 
sacrifices at Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, and his name 
Zaypets is best explained by a similar reference Persian 
prisoners were ilerity offered up to him on the day before 
the battle of Salamis.* The Delphic oracle sanctioned the 
yearly sacrifice at Potnim in Bootia of a beautiful boy to 
Dionysus, until, asin the story of Iphigenia, a kid was 
substituted for the victim. At the feast called Xxiépaa, 
a scourging of women took the place of the human sacrifice 
to Dionysus at Alea in Arcadia, in the same way as the 
boys were whipped rather than slain in honour of Artemis 
Orthosia.® 
The Semitic sun-god and his Greck representative Dion- 
ysus were not only worshipped under the form of a wrathful 
and cruel crepe whom the blood of human victims was 
an acceptable and even necessary offering. He appeared 
also as the god of generation and eeacciasedon) as patpote 
both of human life, and of that annual growth of the fruits 
of the earth,® by which human life was sustained, above all, 
as the giver of the grape, which made glad the heart of man, 
and stimulated him to all that was pleasant and joyous. In 


"He adds the question, mérepor Sr wal Bovyerh » tovew Kab 
Have ate lige are A geest Bacchus Le Ta Oeds (Baceh, 
100): and he was cal ve 5, Bodwepes, Kepac - 
Toguhs, oakley the like.” Seo on_ this subject fay fewaes 


g byr. de Abst, 11. 55. 
Cruezer, Symbol. 1v. pp. 96 qq. * Plutarch, Themist. c. 13. 
* Pausan. 1x. 8. * Id. vin. 23. 


* With reference to the fanctions of Dionysus as tho god of all ripe 
fruits, Plato calls the yerrala dzépa, or fruits which may fe eaten from 
the trees, as distinguished from the dypotkos éxdpa, or fruits intended 
for ulterior applications, by the somewhat strange designation of 
waidid (not zadela) Awrveids ros (Legg. 844 Dv). Hence 
eres is called SerSpirns; Plut. Sympos. p. 675 ¥; Athen. 
I. 728 B. 
o 


————— 
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this capacity, he was worshipped in his Semitic home 
Baal-Peor ;* in Byblus, and other Semitic cities, he bore th 
name of Adonis ;* and the Jews called him also Thammus, 
from the name of the month July, in which his worship, 
that of the glowing and triumphant Sun, was more especially 
celebrated.* In some parts of Asia Minor the Sun, as th 
fructifying principle, was worshipped as Priapus,* and tho 
this deity was really another form of Dionysus, one of 
mythological legends made him the son of Venus, and ¢ 
doubtful father, either Dionysus or Adonis.® In Palestine, 
and wherever it appeared, the worship of Baal-Peor y 
accompanied by frightful immoralities,’ and there is ever 
reason to believe that the pure and divine religion of the 
Jews, which denounced the inhuman rites of Moloch, was 
based on a still more formal repudiation of the worship of 
deity, for whose name the Israelites indignantly substituted 
the word Bosheth, signifying “shame.” The sun-god, as th 
giver of life, was represented under the more decent type 
a Gan ag 3° but the revolting emblem of the Phallus wat 
openly displayed in every country to which this form 
religion penetrated ;° it was a necessary accompanimel 


2 spe Sya or “AYE only (Numbers xxv. 1 899. xxxi. 16; Joah. xx 
17). The name is represented by the Fathors as BecAdayép or B 
phegor (Etym, M. ad v.; Hieron. éaOs. c. 9). i" "i 

? Creuzer, Symb. 11. pp. 472 8qq- ‘The name is the common Sem 
expression for “my Lord,” and is therefore nearly synonymous wit 


3 Keel: viii. 14. * Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 4598 

® Schol. Apoll. Rh, 1. 932. e Creuzer, Ager I 41 ts 

* ¢. g. Howa ix. 10, “They went to Baal-Peor and separated th 
ay unto that shame, and their abominations were according as th 


* For the serpent as the Orphic first principle, see Creuzer, S 
It. 224; IV. 83, 65; for its use as a symbol of Saturn or Moloch, s@ 
Creuzer, ibid. 111. 69 ; for its use in the worship of Bacchus and alo 
with the Phallus, see Crouzer, ibid. rv. 137; Gerhard, Anthester 
PP. 158, 160.. It was, in fact, 2 type of the Agathodmmon (Creu 
PS: the ian symbol ( pridius, Heliogabal. 22), 28 8u 


lites (Numb. xxi. 2). Justin Martyr says 
too generally (Apol. 1. 27, p. 71 A): waph xavtl rar vomCcutvwr may 
Spe w wey Kal pworipioy dvaypdperat, from # 
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of the rural feast of Bacchus in Attica ;! till the last century 
it existed in all its most repulsive features in the heart of 
Christian Italy ;* and the oldest traditions derive the 
in of this adoration of the reproductive powers of 
nature from the drunkenness of the vine-god and his 
festival.> 

It was asa Phallic god and as the giver of wine that 
Dionysus retained his place in the worship of ancient Greece. 
And in this capacity his worship connects itself indissolubl 
with the mysteries of Demeter and her daughter, the eer § 
desses of the earth and of the under-world.* Generally the 
productiveness of the earth is eee as the result of a 
marriage between the god of the sky,—whether he appears 
as the genial Sun or as the refreshing rain,—and the goddess 
who represents the teeming earth, and weds her daughter to 
Plutus or Pluto, the owner of the treasure hidden below the 
surface of the ground, either actually, as metallic riches, or 

tentially, as the s of vegetable growth.® To the 

t, this was the lating. characteristic of the old Athenian 
worship of Dionysus, and his spring festival, the Anthesteria, 
was accompanied by mystic solemnities, pointing at once to 
this ideal of his religion, and to its Semitic origin.® At this 


may be inferred from 1 ne xiv. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 10, xxiii. 14; 
Hos. x. 1. For this worship in Italy, see Plin. H. N. xxxvitt. 4, 7; 
August, Cie, Dei, vit. 21, 24, 2; Arnob. Iv. 7. 

1 See e.g. Aristoph. Acharn. 243. . 

? At Isernia, one of the most anciont cities in the kingdom of Naples, 
situated in the Contado di Molise, It was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1805, S foderenh as some might think, for this iniquity. 

* Compare es, Chiliad, vit, 211: 

Tod olvovpylas ¢: ©, gual, rod Alyyrriov 
Tod Née wal" Bos" 
with the tradition preserved by Berosus respecting the Phallic worship 
introduced by Harn : “hie est ille Belphegor” (says Cornelius Agrippa, 
Opp. Hi. p. 63), “idolum omnium antiquissimum, quod et Cha: 
im est, a Chamo filio Noe, qui, teste idcireo Esenna cogno- 
minatus est, hoc est, impudicus sive ignominiosus proj tor” 

* This subject has been recently discussed by hard, ier die 

Anthesterien und das Verhdltniss der attiechen Dionysos zum Koradienst, 


Berlin, 1258. 

* Petersen, Gottesd, b. d. Griech., 1842, p. 17. 

* The ener passage for this ceremonial 7 is the speech against 
Neera, attributed to Demosthenes, p. 1370. 
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festival the mysteries were eytrusted to the wife of the King 
Archon, and to fourteen priestesses called h 
number is that of the victims sent to the Minotaur, and j 
obviously Semitic.t As the representative of the State, 

as dete the virgin daughter of Demeter, who 
turned to earth in the spring, the king Archon’s wife 
solemnly espoused to Dionysus,* just as conversely 
Venetian Doge annually married the sea, and she alone v 
admitted to gaze on the mysterious emblems of the god’s- 
Serene on which the welfare of the State was sup 


with the story of Theseus and his ‘Cretan, expedition. 
Ariadne, whom the Athenian hero carries away from C 
and leaves at Naxos, becomes the bride of Dionysus. d 
the fourteen victims of the Minotaur reappear in the fou 
teen yéparpat, and in the noble ‘ouths and maidens sacrificed 
to the sacred serpent of Bacchus! As Semele represent 
the earth,* Dionysus appears not only as her son, but 
as her husband ; for in his original form he is the main 
representative of the fructifying power of heaven. These 
oscillations in the persons of the sacred allegory need 
create any difficulty, for the free play of fancy 4 combi 
and recombined the elements of the picture, like the chang- 
ing figures of a kaleidoscope. 

The forms of elementary worship, in which the powers 
the sky and earth were vewiled ‘and which we 
traced from their Semitic origin, were established amo 
Pelasgian tribes of Greece long before the epoch 
return of the Heracleids, which marks the establishment of 
Dorian, or purely Hellenic, race in the country which Wi 


* Servius, ad neid. vi. 21, Miller, Dor, 1. 2, 2, § 14, recogn: : 
acbant GrAycllo; i of the sun-god, in ‘haveentarry koAr 74 
naeteris in the period of the 

* It was only on the day of these espousals, 

temple was ae ee Beene Poa 


Genebrov (cf. HOE, 7h Welcker, Gatterlehre, 1. 6."" Geek 
Anthest. 2086 96... a ‘ py 
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call by their generic name. According to the ethnographic 
results which we adopt as most probable,! the Dorians or 
Hellenes, properly so styled, were ultimately the same race 
as the Persians. And they had from the earliest times a 
sun-god ofa very different character from that of the Semitic 
tribes. The Ormuzd of the Persians was a god of light and 
purity, an archer-god, the giver of victory and empire, the 
ioteer of heaven, or the rider of the heavenly steed ;* 
and the Apollo of the Dorians possessed many of these attri- 
butes. But although, as an essentially warlike people, and 
averse from agricultural employments, which they considered 
the proper occupation of those whom they had conquered 
with the spear,’ the Dorians were not véry likely to adopt 
for its own sake a merely elementary wors| hip, which is the 
usual idolatry of the tillers of the soil, their national deity 
Apollo would of course retain his traditionary position as a 
sun-god; and it was quite in accordance with the usual 
rocedure that he should supersede the corres ponding 
ivinity, whom the northern tribes found establish among 
their Pelasgian or Achwan subjects. ‘The Dorians, when 
they conquered any country, ly introduced the wor- 
ship of their own gods, but endeavoured at the same 
time to unite it with the religion which they found esta- 
blished in their settlements. ‘Thus they adopted the 
elementary gods of Laconia, the Tyndaridw, taking care, 
however, ‘to give their worship a i and iti 
reference,* so as to make it coincide with the attributes of 
Apollo, whose office of leader of the army was transferred 
to them. Similarly Apollo was made the object of the 
Hyacinthia, an ancient festival connected with the elemen- 
tary religion of the Agide.® Now the Dorians worship} 
along with Apollo, a female form of that god, called by the 


* Now Cratylus, § 92. Compare Gladstone, Homerie Studies, 1. 
PP. $45 8qq. 

© fon the mentee tee by Hybrias, the 

spirit inking song by Cretan, Athen. 

P. 695 ¥, and ef. Isocr. Panath. p. 326, Bekker: Aaxedaindviot auerto~ 
apres “yeeepy: wal GAAwy dxderey, 

4 Sce Miiller’s Dor: u. ch. 10, § 8, and compare our remarks in 
tho following chapter of this book. 

* Miiller's Dor. 11. ch. 8, § 15. 
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the national divinity of the Dorians; for it appears to us 


ever this may be, the fact is certain ; there were two leading 


worship of the Pelasgians and Achwans there were also t 
divinities similar], . These were the Sun and t 
Moon, worshipped under the related names of Helios 
Selene, and by the Pelasgian old inhabitants of Italy, as 
under appellations connected with the Greek, as under 
names sf peraene or Dianus, and Diana? In Greece, h 


+ For instance, if Apollo was Loxias, Artemis was Lozo, if ho 
ai she was Hecaergé. See Miller's Dor. 1. cb. 9, § 2, 
@) pe = especially. Buttmann, Mytholog. 1. p. 16. } 

? See Nicbulir, Hist. Rom. 1. pp. 100, 101. And sometimes deities 
doubtful sex: compare hirlwall ia the Philol. Museum, Vol. 1. pp. 1 
117; and on the androgynous character of Bacchus, seo Wt 
the arora recrbones, p. 224. 

Ls iden’s Rome, p. 123. * Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. p. 14. 

* Niebuhr, 1. p. 287; comp. 224.  * See Miller's Dor, 1. ch. 1, § 

* “HAtos and XeAgen are connected like GA» and silva (cf. the 
name Sila, Paley, ad Propert. p. 52); Sol and (Se)luna are the 
words under another form. 


was also a“Exaros as well as a 'Exdrn (see Taltetita nots: on He 
V. ‘Exdrowo). Mr. Scott, of Brasenose College, Oxford, has 


further ont of these les ina al 
feuny any mc cpuoanes et tas Gece 
Museum, No. xt. 
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ever, the original denominations of these divinities fell into 

isuse at an early period, and were rather employed to 
designate the Seat objects themselves than the celestial 
powers whom they were supposed to typify ; and Dionysus 
or Bacchus was adopted as a new name for the sun-god, and 
Deo or Demeter for the goddess of the Moon. These 
divinities, as we have seen above, were Phoenician importa- 
tions; and, connected as they were in many of their 
attributes with the old elementary worship of the Pelasgians, 
they soon established themselves as constituent parts of 
that worship, and were at length blended and confused with 
the of the country. For Dionysus was the wine-god, 
and Deo the fertile earth from which the vine sp up. 
How natural, then, was the transition from the as 
gave wine to mortals, to the Sun to whose influence its 
growth was mainly owing! But if he ascended from earth 
to heaven, it was necessary that his sister deity should go 
with him ; and as his bride Ariadne shone among the stars, 
80 might Demeter, Thyone, or Semele, his mother, sister, or 
wife, be also translated to the Moon, and rule amid the 
lights of night. Indeed, Bacchus himself is sometimes 
represented as a night-god, and in Sophocles he is invoked 
as the choragus, or choir-leader, of the fire-breathing stars, 
as one celebrated by nocturnal invocations.2 Thus us 
and Demeter were the re ntatives of those two heavenly 
bodies by which the husbandmen measured the returni 
seasons, and as such, though not immediately connected with 
agriculture,? are ‘ave by the learned Virgil at the 
commencement of the Georgics.t They also represented 
the earth and its productions; but there is still another 
phase which they exhibit: they were, in the third place, 
the presiding deities of the under-world.® This also admits 
of an obvious interpretation. The Grecks, as a consequence 

4 That Bacchus was the sun-god clear], ‘4 from the i 
ee by Welcker (Nachtrag oa Trilogic, ag): ane 

}. T¥30. 
® Weleker, Nachtrag, p. tof. 
415-7: ——— Vos, O clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem colo que ducitis annum. 
Liber et alma Ceres. 
* Herod. 11. 123. 


~ 
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of their habit of imparting actual objective existenve with 
will and choice to every physical cause, considered the caus 
of anything as also in some measure the cause of its con’ 
Thus Apollo is not only the cause, but also the preventer 
sudden death ;! Mars causes the madness of Ajax,* he is 
therefore supposed to have cured the hero of his disease; 
the violent wind which raised the billows also lulls them 
rest ;* night, which puts an end to day, also brings the d 
to light;* and Baccing: the bright and merry god, is al; 
the superintendent of the orphic or black rites; the god 4 
life, he is also the god of death; the god of light, he is also 
the ruling power in the nether regions.* f 
The worship of Dionysus* consequently partook of 
same variations as that of the sun-god whom he supersede 
and while, on the one hand, his sufferings and mischance 
were bewailed, on the other hand, as the god of light, wine 
and generation, as the giver of life and of all that n 
life cheerful, his rites were celebrated with suitable liveli 
and mirth. That mimicry should enter largely into such 
worship, is only what we should expect.* A religion 
which recognizes a divinity in the great objects of nature, 
which looks upon the Sun and Moon as visible representa: 
tives of the invisible potentates of the earth, and sky, a 
under-world,—is essentially imitative in all its rites. TI 
reason why such a religion should exist at all, is, as 
have already shown in a general way, also a reason w 
the ceremonies of it should be accompanied by mimicry. 
The men who could consider the Sun as the visible emblen 


* Miiller’s Dor. 11. ch. 6, § 2, 3. 
* Soph. Aj. 179. * Id. ibid. 706. * Td. thid, 674. 
* Id. Trachin. 94. For this reason, says Eustath. ad Iliad. 
Apollo is called the son of Latona, rovréet:, yvxrés. Conversely 
Carm. See. 10; 
Alme sol. currn nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas. 
* Herod. 1. 123. 
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-of an all-see wer who from day to day performs his 
constant roun the cause of light and life; the Moon, his 
sister goddess, who exercises the same functions by night ; 
the two though distant (éaroc) yet always eee powers 
(xpocrarypior) ; the men who could see in the circling orbs 
of night “the starry nymphs who dance around the pole ;” 
such men, we say, would not be long in finding out some 
means of representing these emblems on earth. If the Sun 
and the ever-revolving lights were fit emblems and sug- 
gestions of a deity, the circling dance round the blazing 
altar was an obvious copy of the original symbols, and an 
equally apt representation.* 

_ The heavenly powers became gods of the earth, and it 
was reasonable that the co-ordinate natural causes of pro- 
ductiveness should also have their representatives, who 
would form the attendants of the personified primal causes 
of the same effects. The sun-god therefore, when he 
roamed the earth, was properly attended by the Sileni, the 
deities os over running streams ;* the goddess of the 
Moon by the Naiades, the corresponding female divinities; 
nay, sometimes the two bands united to form one merry 
train To the Sileni were added a mixture of man and 
goat called Satyrs, who were sometimes confounded with 


ote ge eleges igin appears to have been quite 

different; for while the Sileni ca te real divinities ata 

“rea? Ano, author sapl Avpurdr, apud Bolssonade, Anced. Gr. rv. 
169; 


cry 
gods, who were parts of an elementary worship, were not original, 
re} ited by statues (comp. Miller, Ewmen. § 8, 90, 93). “ys 
gods,” says Ion, 
“ Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable: who shun the azure heights 
as beautiful O} eek and the soun 
ever-young Apo! minstrelsy.” 
Talfourd’s Jon, Act iii. Sc. 2, 


? Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 214. * Strabo, p. 468. 
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elementary religion, the Satyrs were only the deified 
representatives of the original worshippers,’ who probably 
assumed as portions of their droll costume the skin of the 
goat, which they had sacrificed as a welcome offering to 
their wine-god.? 

Such was the religion of Bacchus as it appeared in 
Greece; and there is no doubt that it was speedily accepted 
by the Pelasgian and Achwan tribes; that it presented 
the duplicate form, which it had exhibited in its eastern 
home; that the mixed religion became prevalent bol 
within and without the Peloponnese; and that the Dorians, 
having a pair of deities corresponding in many respects to 
those objects of elementary worship which they found 
established in most of the countries they subdued, ve 
naturally adapted their own religion to the similar one 
already subsisting; and that ere a! Dionysus took or 
maintained his place by the side of Apollo even in the 
Delphic worship. 

In addition to the circumstances which adapted the 
religions themselves to an amalgamation such as we find 
in their ultimate form, there were features in the rites ol 
Dionysus, even in their most ancient halting-places in Cre 
and elsewhere, which recommended them to the marti 
tastes of the northern Hellenes, The dances of the Curete 
and Corybantes were decidedly military,? and the Baechie 
rites, at least as adopted by the Spartans, had a gymnasti 
character, which accorded well with the rigorous training of 
the female population in Laconin.* 


Geel Sine tobrous ydp twas Salyovas 4) xpowbAous Ceay, K.-T. 


P- 471: Kal Ot: ob xpéwodo: Gedy udyoy GAAR Kad abro) Geol xpo 
Onoay. 
* Varro, de R. R. 1. 2, 18, 19; Virgil, Georg. 1. 376—383; O 
Fast. 1. 349—360; Eurip. Bacch. 138.” 3 Strabo, p. 466, 
* There were races at Sparta between young women in 0 
Bacchus. Hesych.: Awvvoiddes. dv Sxdprp al dy rots Aso 


Gywri{Suevar, Pangan. 10. 13, 7: 7H 8d Fpet rotrp (Arordaov 
paneer ” 4 TG OG Obovow al Aeeooaace kal ral render: (. 
Acuxdwobes). tas 32 Gddas & fly 


xebovea, 
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From this brief sketch it will be seen that the connexion 
of the sary a Dionysus, i nee mae Apollo, in which 
we recognize the earliest appearances ramatic rites, was 
due to the common want which they contained and to 
the readiness to adopt and appropriate the representative 
forms of human thought, which is universally characteristic 
of a plastic polytheism. We are now prepared to discuss 
the choral rites of the Doric Apollo, and to inquire into the 
circumstances under which the warlike dances of the 
northern Greeks came to be used in the celebration of 
religious solemnities consecrated to the Semitic wi 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAGIC CHORUS.—ARION 


Doch hurtig in dem Kreise ging's. 
Sie tanzten rechts, sie tonto 
Orne, 


In the earliest times of Greece, it was customary for the 
is 2 spear te city to meet ou stated ‘occasions 
an er up ivings to t for any great 
blessings, by singing hymns, and i i 
dances in the bite places.* peer iooap a need 
tised in the Dorie states. The maintenance of mili 
discipline was the principal object of the Dorian legislators ; 
all their civil and religious ization was subservient to 
this; and war or the Tohsaialt of war was the sole business 
of their lives.2 Under these circumstances, it was not long 
1 This is th hy, according to Pausan. 
Sparta was called xopss.” We ure rather inlined to bollove that the 


juction, p. xxix, 
? groarorov (says an Athenian to a C: Pi i 
666) wodsrelay Exere” GAA’ bn dy Botect Paks og "os 

governments were aristocracies, and therefore necessarily war- 


“, 
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before the importance of music and dancing, as parts of 
ublic education, was properly appreciated : for what could 
be better adapted than a musical accompaniment to enable 
large bodies of men to keep time and act in concert? What 
could be more suitable ti the war-dance, to familiari 
the young citizen with the various postures of attack and 
defence, and with the evolutions of an army? Music and 
dancing, therefore, were cultivated at a pb eis period by 
the Cretans, the Spartans, and the other Dorians, but onl; 
for the sake of these fore choruses :* the preservation of 
military discipline and the establishment of a principle of 
subordination, not etal! the encouragement of a taste for 
the fine arts, were the objects which these rude legislators 
had in view; and though there is no doubt that religious 
ings entered largely into all their thoughts and actions, 
yet the god whom they worshipped was a god of war,? of 
music,’ and of civil government,‘ in other words, a Doxi: 


political deity ; and with these attributes his worship a 

the maintenance of their system were one and the same 

— This intimate connexion of religion and war amon 
01 


the Dorians is shown by a corresponding identity between 
the chorus which sang the praises of the national deity, and 
the army which marched to fight the national enemies 
These two bodies were composed, in the former case im 
clusively, of the same persons; they were drawn up in th 
same order, and the different parts in each were dis 


like, as Vico has satisfactorily shown, whatever we may think of hi 
vation of xéAcuos from wddus (Scienz. Nuov. Vol. 11. p. 160). 
4 “We and the Spartans,” mys Clinias, “ ob« &AAny Gy Twa dus 
4 fis rois xopois dudbopey Evrhles gdew -yerdueroi.” 


. p. 666, 

*Awd\ACy—ArddAwy, “the defender” (Miiller’s Dor. 11. ch. 6, § 6) 
who caused terror to the hostile army. Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 147. 
yanizent of Choral Poetry. ‘Pind, Pyth:¥-'67: Cashier) wipes 

a v. 67: CAwoAAwy) rf 
xlOapw Bi8wol re Moicay ols dy Oday, dxdrcnor ye i 


+ “Tho beliof in a fixed of laws, of which Apollo was thé 
of all in hi 
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tinguished by the same names. Good dancers and good 
fighters were alike termed xpvAées, i. e. mpo-ées, or “ men of 
the vanguard ;"! those whose station was in the rear of the 
battle array, or of the chorus, were in either case called 


xéopoy 


moderixijs ouprarirarvres éSerpa: MK 
Archidamus, in Thucydides® tells his subjects that their 


* See Ve 14; ef. Athen. xiv. p.628 P: S0ev xal toxdprys 
rorhpart Be giniiors Sapedaret aslavOes qnely evar ra 
worduia, AGyer 


ee apn eiakece bahay eteas Mer 


axeddy yap Sorwep eordicla tis Fv xepela, RTA 
? Miller thinks (@otting. Gel. Anz. for 1821, p. 1051) that they were 
80 called, because they were not so well dressed as the front-row 


3 See Miiller’s Dorians, B, ur. ©. 12,§ 10; B. 1v. 0. 6,§ 4. And add 
to the passages cited by him, Eurip. Troad. 2, 3: 
—— ba NapySav xopod 
Kaaddwror Txvos eed coveiv rods. 
Here. Fur. 967: 6 8 éfeXcowy xaida xloros xixdy 
répevpa (1. xépevpa) Seavdv odds, 
* 1.65 ® Ap. Athen. xv. p. 681 c. * 1 84. 
‘it 11: néapov Kal gvdaxhy xepl rarrds zoiotpevor.....ér) Kéo ue 
“ This word xéoos appears to be appropriated to 
dancing rather than to music: xal yap éy opxfiwe: nal xopela addy pir 
eboxnnocivn wal eéopos, x.7-A, Athen, xiv. p. 628 D, 


ee ee ee ee 
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being both regular and stationary, or moving only within 
the finite of a particular Raat. was distiageishedl, in the 
latter respect, from the marching troop, which was a regular 
body of men in a state of progress, and in both respects 
from the Comus (x®pos), which was a tumultuous procession 
of revellers. We find the earliest description of the station- 
ary Chorus in Homer's “Shield of Achilles,”! where, as we 
shall see presently, the Hyporcheme is intended ; and we have 
the moving or processional Chorus by the side of the Comus 
in Hesiod’s « Shield of Hercules.* he regularity of th 

Chorus always necessitated a leader (apyos), who wa 
either the musician or some fugleman among the dancers, 
who “set the example’ to the others. Thus in a dirge 
the chief mourner was said “ to lead off the lament ; a 


1 Hom. JL. xvi. 590—606. * 272—285. 
? Kiister, de Verb. Med. 1. 23, 11. 5. 
‘ The following passages will show the usage of éidpye; 
Jliad xvimt. 50: al 32 (N; es) Gua wieas 
wexAhyorro" stead cE Gpxe yéow, 
Ibid. 314: abrétp "Axatol 
nen TlatpoxAor dvearerdxovro yourres. 
‘Toto 5d Tnrelins ddwod 2 Epx ydou0. 
: Boles 8% xvBuernriipe kar’ adrods 
MoAriis efdpxovres d3ivevoy xara plooous. 
To which we may add, 
Ii. xxiv. 720: rapt 3° eloay doidods 
Opivey CEdpxous ofre crovseroay dordhy 
Ol pir Gp’ 1, Ox) 38 orerdxovro yuraixes. 
With which compare JI. 1. 604; . xxiv. 60. The simple &; 
oceurs in Jliad xix. 12, Archilochus, fr. 38, Liebel. Athen. 


628 A: 
® "Os Ausvucot Gvaxtos nadby étdptat peros 
Ola 5:0dpapBor olvy cvyxepavvadels dpévas. 
Archilochus, fr. 44, Liebel. Athen. iv. p. 120 2: 


Abths e&dpxwyr xpds abddy Adc Buoy rarhova* 


which Miller, Dor. 11. 8, § 14 (note y), mistranslates. He says: “ the 
was always a mn named efdpxw who accompanied the song on 4 
instrament. us Archilochus,” &e. But ¢idpyew =pds abady meant 
“to lead off the Pean, either by words or as a *, to the aceo 
ment of the flute played by another person.” Seo Eurip. A 

mods AlBvy Aaxciy abddy: so that Toup has rightly introduced 


ae) ee 
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even the chief player in a game at ball is said dpyeobar 

podzijs 3! aie it will be seen that the words 

and podm}, when used in speaking of the old Chorus, imply 

the regular, graceful movements of the dancers, and the 
ids were not ae of hymns, but dancers in the 

Chorus of Demeter and Dionysus.” 

Tt would appear, then, that musie and dancing were tho 
basis of the religious, political, and military organization of 
the Dorian states; and this alone might induce us to 
believe that the introduction of choral poetry into Greece, 
and the first cultivation of instrumental music, is due to 
them. However, particular proofs are not wanting. ‘The 
strongest of these may be derived from the fact, that the 
Dorie dialect is preserved in the lyric poetry of the other 
Grecian tribes. We may notice this in the choral portions 
of any Attic tragedy. Now it has been sufficiently shown* 
that the lyric poetry of the Greeks was an offspring not of 
the epos, but of the chorus songs ; and if the lyric poetry of 
the olians and Ionians was always (with the exception 

haps of Corinna’s Baotian choruses) written in the Borie 
Falck, the choral apes, of which it was a modification, 
must haye been Dorian also. Nor can any ment 
against this supposition be derived from the fact that the 
most celebrated of the early lyric poets were not Dorians ; 
for choral dances existed among the Cretans long before 
the time of the earliest of these poets; and it is no argu- 
ment against the assumed origin of an art in one country, 
to say that it attained to a higher degree of perfection in 


abAdy in Athenwus, p. 447 » (Em. ad Sutd. 1. p. 348). Pansan. y. 18, + 
speaking of the chest of ypselus, zexolnvra: 58 Kal GSovea: Motca, xa 
“Anda efdpxay ris Pins Kad oplow éxlypapua yeypaxra, 
Aarotdas obros rdx” Kvat ixdepyos "AxdAAw, 
Moica: 3 dug’ abrdy, xapuls xopds, alot nardpx et 
Sophocl. Vit. p. 2; (Zopoxd‘is) werd Adpas yuprds GAnAiupdvos rots 
waiarl(ovm tay dxwixior eEApxe. 
* Odyss. v1. 101; of. Athen. 1. p. 20. 
? Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. Vol.1. p. 25. 
* By Miller, Dor. B. rv. c. 7, § 11. 
* The weight of this argument will be readily appreciated by the 
readers of Niebuhr’s Hist. Nom. 1. p. 82, Exgl. ‘Tronsk, 
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another.’ With regard to Athens in particular, it appears 
to us, that we have in some sort positive evidence that 
choruses were not instituted there until the Athenians had 
recognized the Dorian oracle at Delphi; for some old 
Delphian oracles have come down to us* particularly en- 
joining these Doric rites, a command which could hardly 


aby been necessary, had they existed at Athens from the 
t. 

It must be obvious that so long as the choral music and 
dancing of the Dorians were a religious exercise in which 
the whole population took a part, the tunes and figures 
must have es very simple and unartificial. A few plain 
regulative notes on the tetrachord, and as much concinni 
of movement as the ener drill-masters could effect, suffi 
for the recitation and performance of Peans in Lacedemon, 
Crete, and Delos. But, as a natural consequence of the 
importance attached to music and dancing, in countries 
where they formed the basis of religious, political, and 
military organization, it was not long before art and genius 
volunteered their services, and improvements in the theory 
and practice of instrumental music were eagerly adopted 
and imported, or cultivated by emulous harpers in the 
Dorian states. ‘The Aolian colonists of Lesbos, from their 
proximity to the coast of Asia Minor, were among the first 
who sought to accommodate the more extensive and varied 
harmonies of the Phrygians and Lydians to the uses and 
requirements of the Dorian chorus. Terpander of Lesbos, 
who gained the prize at the Lacedemonian Carneia in 3.c. 
676° substitu the seven-stringed cithara for the old 
tetrachord; and his contemporaries, the Grwco-Phrygian 
Olympus, and the Beotian Clonas, exercised an influence 
searcely less im) t on the flute-music of the Greeks. 
A little later, Thaletas, the Cretan, imported into the cho 
worship of his own country and Sparta a more impassioned 
style of music and dancing, which was intimately connected 


1 Sco Themistius, Orat. xxvit. p. 337 A, Harduin.: aaa’ ob8ty tows 
ee 7% wap’ éxdpos dpxhy AaBbrra xAclovos orovdijs wap’ KAAIS 


Tuyxdvew. 
? Apud Demosth. Mid. p. $31, § 15, Buttm. 
* Athensous, XIV. 0. 635 
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with the rhythmical innovations of Terpander and Olympus ;' 
and the Lydian Aleman, who was a great poet as well as a 
great musician, composed songs for the popular chorus, 
which merene considered as the true beginning of lyric 
poetry. these improvements ually developed them- 
selves, they necessarily superseded the ruder efforts ot 
the old crowd of worshippers; and the poet, as dy bs 
or “state-workman,”* with his band of trained singers and 
dancers, at length executed all the religious functions of the 
collective population. 

The most ancient and genuine species of the Dorian 
choral song was the Pwan, which was not only practised in 
the rehearsals of the ki Sew but carried to the actual 
field of battle. It was so thoroughly identified with the 
worship of Apollo, that we cannot doubt for a moment that 
its original accompaniment was the harp (¢éppryé), with 
which Apollo himself, in the Homerie Hymn, leads a chorus 
of Cretans ; he dances with noble and lofty steps, and they 
follow him, singing the sweet strains of the Iepean.? But 
as early as the days of Archilochus the flute had taken the 

of the as an accompaniment to the Prean at 

bos.* ‘That t! was something grave and staid in the 
original Pwan may be concluded from the topics to which it 
was confined ;* and as late as the time of Agesilaus it 


1 Miillor, Hist. Lit. Gr. c. x11. § 10. 
* Od. xvit. 385: 
Tis yap dh yea Kade? GARG abtds drerley 
ai ph r&z of Sqpioepyot Lacw, 
Mdrriy 4 inrijpa Kaxdy } téxrova ar, 
*H wal Odowiy dordéy, 5 nev réprpow delder; 
* Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 514 aqq.: 
"Hpxe 3 Gpa api, oe Aids vids, "ArdAAwr 
Dp; dy xdpecew Tyor, &yathy KibaplCur, 
assr yes igt BiBds- of BE phocorres sn é 
fires pds T1v0é, xal inpwachor’ bedov 
Oli re Kpqray sadoves, 
Of. Pind. N,v. 22 899. 
4\Arohilech, apod fithen. ¥. p. 180%: 
Airds eapyer xpbs abrdy AdoBioy rarhors, 


above, p. 30, note 4. 
* Tho ideal of a Pecan is very well given in the first Chorus of the 
D 
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the Hyporchematic dances. The 

of naked youths,” was held in great esteem at Sparta.‘ 
The immediate object was the worship of Leto and her 
children, and the music was that of the Pean. But an 
heroic and tragic character was given to the solemnity by 
its formal reference to the victory at Thyrea. The praises 
of the valiant Spartans, who fell on that occasion, were 
always sung at the Gymnopedia, and the Exarchus wore th 

Thyreatic crown.® ‘The gesticulations and steps of the boys 


Gdipus Tyrannus, 151 2qq. Plutarch (p. 329 ») calls the Pwan reray- 
pony xal eéppova poicay, 

1 Xen. Ages. 11. 17: olkade dweAOdy cls 73 “TaxlrOia, Srov erdxOn 
70% Xoporowwd Thy xaitiva TH OeG ouverdrct. 


}. TIL. Pp. FOOD. 
3 See Pinas, ‘Thren. Fr, 10, 103", according to the emendati 
which we have clsewhere proposed : 
“Err xproadaxdrov Aatots texdar do:dal 
its ete é 
* ore. vist Kiood orlgavoy 
"Ex Aicfyicov perapjaidpevat. 
4 "Eoorh 88 efris BAAD Kal al yopworaidlat Sik oxovd)s Aaxedar 
elely. Pausan, m1. 11, 9. 
* Athen. xv. p. 678 B: Oupearixol- ofr eadotvras orepavo: TwE 
Aan is, bs Got XwolBios dv +H rep) Overs, YAlvous 
voy eoGat, bvras dx pavixwr ppew 3 abrobs, xdury 
rijs dv Oupig -yeroudens viens, tods xpoordras tar dyoplver xopa 
dopri tabry, Gre Kal ras Tupvoraislas exrerodet, xopol 8° ead 
uy cixpordrey talbuy, 7d 3° ek dpicray dvdpav, -yunvay dpxouutser, 
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amounted to a rhythmical imitation of the wrestiing match 
and paneration, which is partly implied by the absence 
of clothing The Gymnopadic dance was considered as a 
sort of introduction to the Pyrrhic, just as the exercises of 
the Palestra in general were a preparation for military 
discipline. To be able to move rapidly in armour was a 
leading accomplishment of the Greek hoplite, and we are 
expressly told that the Pyrrhic, which was danced by boys 
in armour, was a rapid dance.* Beyond this rapidity of 
motion, it had no characteristic steps ; the distinctive move- 
ments were those of the hands, whence it was called a 
“manual gesticulation ” (xepovonia), and might be performed 
by the horsemen as well as by the foot-soldier2 Connected 
with the rites of the Curetes in Crete, and of the Dioscuri 
in Lacedwmon, the Pyrrhic was danced in later times to the 
_ notes of the flute; and the same was the case with the 
Castoreum and the embateria. But we have positive 
evidence that the lyre was the original accompaniment in the 
and Spartan marches, and that the flute was substi- 

tuted only because its notes were shriller and more piercing.* 
The Hj was, a3 its name implies,” a dance express- 
mele iculations the words of the accompanying ° 
Tt had t! 
back 


. 


us, in effect, two different kinds of leaders. Going 
to the earliest description of this dance, we find that 
not only is the citharist, who sits in the middle of the 


G3érravy Oartrov wal "AAKpavos Gopara, wai rods Atovvoodérov tot 
Adxwvos rasivas. Seo Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clement, Tom. m1. p. 74, 0. 4. 
+ Athen. xiv. p. 631 B. 

; * Athen. xiv. p.630p. The same is indicated by the Pyrrhie (“~) 
Bs and Proceleusmatic (“*~~) fect, which are attributed to this dance. The 
latter, to which the érézAws iseyee refers, is tantamount to the anapast, 
which is the r rhythm for embateria. 

* This must be the meaning of what Pindar says of Bellerophon 
ond Pegasus, O. xi. 86: drafas 3' ei0ds drdwdia yarxaOads EraiCer, 
Of. Virg. Georg. 11. 115 9qq. : 

Frena Pelethronii Lapithw gyrosque dedere 
Impositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gréssus glomerare superbos, 

4 Miller, Dor. Book iv. c. 6, § 6, 7. On the orgiastic nature of 
flute-music see Aristot. P’ol. aid 7§ 9. o= the 
* See Gesner, on Lucian de Saltat. (Tom. vy. p. 461, Lehmann.) 
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chorus and sings to his lyre while the youths and maidens 
dance around him, described as leading off (ééép; 
pohwy}, or rhythmical steps and gesticulations, 


n essential to the Hyporcheme, and 
to that species of it which was called the 
épavos), where they led forward the two horns 
of a semicirele until they met on the other side of the altar 
of Apollo? The Hyporcheme originated in Crete, and was’ 
thence imported into Delos, where it seems to have retained 
its primitive characteristics even in the days of Lucian? 
Though connected originally with the religious rites 
Apollo,‘ it was subsequently introduced into the worship 
Bacchus by Pratinas,’ and into that of Minerva of Iton by 
Bacchylides.® 
We have treated more at length of these three sorts 
choral dances, because each of them had its i 
in the dramatic poetry of a later age. 
curious in Athenwus, probably derived from some. 
author of weight:? “There are,” he tells us, “three dan 

in scenic poetry, the Tragic, the Comic, and the Satyric ; 
likewise threo in lyric poetry, the Pyrrhie, the Gymn ; 
and the Hyporchematic ; and the Pyrrhicindeed corresponds to 
the Satyric, for they are both rapid” (he had given just before 
2 reason for the rapidity of the Satyric dance), “ Now th 


> pare IL, xvii, 591—606 (Od. rv. 17—19) with Hymn. A, 
— 206, 


2 Seo the passages quoted by Miller, Dor, 1. 8, § r4, note g. 
ea *copol past nh te adAs 


ey Tos Xopors jueva Tovras dc; 
wire of Eporro: manifestl 
another name for particularly active dancers, 
* Seo Menandr. de Encom. 
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Pyrrhic is considered a military one, for the dancers are boys 
in armour; and swiftness is led in war for pursuit and 
flight. But the ic dance is similar to the Tragic 
_ which is called emmeleia; both these dances are conspicu- 
ously staid and solemn. The Hj ic dance coincides 
in_its peculiarities with the ic, and they are both 
full of merriment.” 
The Bacchic hymn, which was raised to the rank of choral 
and lyric poetry among the Dorians, was the Dithyramb, 
which is regularly opposed to the Pean. Originally, no 
doubt, it was nothing more than a Comus, and one too of 
the wildest and most Corybantic character. A crowd of 
worshippers, under the influence of wine, danced up to and 
around the blazing altar of Jupiter. They were probably 
led by a flute-player, and accompanied by the Phrygian 
tambourines and cymbals, which were used in the Cretan 
worship of Bacchus.* ‘The subject of the song was properly 
the birth of Bacchus,* but it is not improbable that his 
subsequent adventures and escapes may have been occasion- 
ally celebrated ;* and it is a reasonable conjecture that the 
Coryphweus occasionally assumed the character of the god 
himself, while the rest of the Chorus or Comus represented 
his noisy band of benfingrteapea radar Li gecpe’ 
we may to form-respecting the e of 
‘Gates it is at least clear, from an justifable analyea of 
the word Ar-Oipapfos, that it was dressed to the king of 


Legg. 111. p. 700 B: walwves Erepcy, wad Eddo Avr 
ee Bi0ipapBos ne VOS. nat pa 


is called 5 fapxos by tho Chorus of Bacchanali i 
Euripides (Bacch. 141), and it seems obvious that the dithyram’ must 
have endeavoured to represont the @4os in all its parts, 
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the gods ;* and Bacchus belonged, as we have already seen, 
to a branch of Greek religion which admitted an assumption 
of his eee ce Hey ike hr  Cadanebie Jof Met 

Anrton, acelebrated cit er és) of Methymna — 
in Lesbos, who flourished ee days of Btenioborus ail 
Periander, (i.e. about 600 8.0.) is generally admitted to haye 
been the inventor of the eyclic chorus (xtxdsos xopds), in 
which the Dithyramb was danced around the blazing altar 
by a band of fifty men or boys,? to a lyric accompaniment. 
So intimately is Arion connected with this improvement, 
: that he is called the son of Cycleus. We must bo very care- 
: ful not to confuse between this invention, or adaptation, of 
Arion’s, and the improvements introduced into the older 
, 


style of Dire poetry, some one hundred years late 
by Lasos of Hermione, the teacher of Pindar and the ri 

of Simonides.? It is quite clear that the Dithyramb of 
Lasos gave rise to the style of poetry which existed under 


: * We have clsowhero discussed the etymol of this word at some 
length (New Cratylus, §§ 317 #qq.), and have endeavoured to show that 
it is the word @dpay8os=Oplanfos appended to the dative of Zeds; ; 
the termination is bc ninslaris nin a word denoting a dance of people in 
close order, or a hymn sung by such a body; and that the root dup= 

4 is the same as that which is found in @¢p-oos. ‘To this opinion we 
adhere, The only doubtful point,as it appears to us, is the explanation 
of the root of @peos. Hartung (Classical Museum, Vi. p. 372 8qq 
[ya to connect OépayBos with OépyBos. If the one were reall 

, y-form of the other, it would be @dpup:Bos, not OdpauBos. Cf. xép 
: TWopBos, &. As however the (tae dance was called tvp-B 
Gaul. Poll. 1v. 104: rupBaela 88 dxadciro 7d Spynua Td BiOvpayPixdy), 
" and as the root Oup-, Sop-, Opo-, Op:-, might be connected with that 
i cag turba, from which this tupBacia 
w 


clamours (Opéos, @pode, @ptdrros, &e.) of the Claes of Bacchi 
whether it was expressive of the symbolical meaning of the B 
staff with its iments. 
? Schol. Pind. OL xu. 26. Simon. Epigr. 76: 
Havoplrov 34 vis vids "Aploreldns exoptya 
Tlertixort” dydpay Koda paddyrs xopg. 
* Some of the older grammarians were unable to make this d 
tinction, Thus the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Aves, 1403) says? 
"Avtinarpos 38 wal Ebppdnos ty rots broprhuact pai rods kuKAlous xopoy 
erica xpairov Aacoy tov ‘Epuiorda, of 8 dpyaidrepor "EAAdeiKos 


e 
Aumalapyos "Aolova Toy MyPuprator. ye 
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that name for many years, after the full development ot 
Tragedy and Comedy, and which is always dis' ished 
from the dramatic chorus. Instead of passing from the 
flute of the Comus to the lyre of the Chorus, it multiplied 
the appoggiaturas of the flute accompaniment.’ Instead of 
assuming more and more a dramatic form, it is expressly 
described as having been distinguished from ly and 
Comedy by its expository style, and by the pre-eminence 
given to the poet’s own individuality? Instead of approxi- 
mating to the language of ordinary life, it became more and 
more id, bombastic, affected, and unnatural. ‘Even 
Lasos himself indulged in an excess of artificial refinement. 
He com odes from which the sibilants were studiously 
excluded; and his rhythms were conveyed in prolix metres, 
which dragged their slow length along, in full keeping with 
the pompous aaa which was to the last days of 
Greek literature regarded as a leading characteristic of the 
Dithyramb. Pindar, the great pupil of Lasos, speaks with 
disapprobation of this style of Dithyramb, which, however, 
his own better example failed to correct : “Formerly,” he 
says, “the Dithyramb crawled along in lengthy rhythms, 
and the # was falsified in its utterance.”* Again, while the 
) Plut. Aue, p. 666, W; ib. : Adioos 82 5‘ weds cis - 
ereechies D) Sipser pvOyods Kad gears ts Seton 
Karaxodovhoas clot re pOsyyos wal penta xpnoduevos «ls 

as Pia de fait pe ee Sri rijs wothoeds re xa) poOoroylas 
: ‘TIS worhoess Te a 

iw 3. wees BAn doriy, 

fe A a peak 2 pod ea oh a re Kal Kopedia, 4 


i &xayyeAlas abrod rod xomrov, « 3 
_ hepa i » abthy pddord ov 
» Pax, 7 3 Aves, 1373 8qq. Henco d:@vpapBédy 
signifles tumid and bombastic, Plato’ Graigh. p. 409. Gf tire, 


. p. 292. c. Dionys. Hal. de adm. vi dem. p. 1043, 10. Philostrat 
21, 6: Adywr Béay ob 3:0vpauB43y, on which the 
by G, I. Bekker (Heidelberg, 1818), enys : 3:0upapBs3q cvvOerors 
dvdpaat cepvevopdyny Kal exroxwrdrois zAdopact woixtddondyny roodTO. 
vip ol B0bpapBor Ere Siorvalay rederSy ddupunptvor, 
* Fragm. 47: Mplv ply elpre cxowordved 7 doidd 3Oupd, 
; Kal 7d cay xiPiarov drOpdxowww aed secured 
The adjective cxowerejs refers to rhythm, as appears from Hermo- 
genes, de Invent. 1v. 4 (Vol. m1. p. 158, Walz), who, after defining the 
«éppaond the x@ror says: 7d 88 iarip 7d jpwixdy oXoivoreres néxAnrat 
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Dithyramb, as reformed by Arion, clung to the antistrophie 
and epodie forms introduced into the chorus by his contem- 
Tisias, who derived his better-known surname 

from the stability which he thus gave to the 
movements of his well-taught body of dancers,'the Dithyramb 
of Lasos eventually became monostrophic, and returned in 
form to the primitive Comus, in the same proportion as it 
reverted to its original ees Above all, while the 
Dithyramb of Arion, influenced by the sedateness of the 
Doric muse, shock off by degrees all remembrances of the 
drunken frolics in which it took its rise, the other Dithy- 
ramb retained to the end many of its original characteristics. 
Epicharmus, who was a contemporary of Lasos, alludes to — 
it in precisely the same manner as Archilochus, who 
flourished two hundred years, earlier. That ancient poet 
says, that “he knows how to lead off the Dithyramb, the 
beautiful song of Dionysus, when his mind is dizzy with the 
thunder of wine.”* icharmus tells us that “ there is no 
Dithyramb, if you drink water.”* And Simonides, the rival 
of describes the Dithyramb as sung by noisy 
Bacchanalians crowned with fillets and chaplets of roses, 
and bearing the ivy-wreathed thyrsus.* 
nuoy ampootulors ira Kal rails tay upieey weptBorais. ‘The 
Pca tet aikehes Notes bal Eorypyo: of ai seo AOE Va. p. 


advra dnré, tpla Lryorxdspov, anid od8: 
dpov yeyveoxas. With regard to the significance of 


x vw. 
? Aristotle, Probl. xix. 15, p. 918, Bekker: piiddor yap re pda 
dvdynn pueicbae rots phuncw Bid xal t SiOlpauPor, ered} pa dle: 


obx Cort B:Otpau fos, Sxx’ Twp xlys. 
* Simonides, Frag. 150, Bergk, Anthol. Pal. 11. p. $42. 
ModAdas Bh QuAtjs "Axauarridos dy iow Doar 
Ay nicaopdpors dx Bu us 
Al Auovvorddes, plrpacs 8% nal pédav adérois 
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Although Arion was a Lesbian, it was in the great Dorian 
city of Corinth that he introduced his great choral improve- 
ments. In enumerating the various inventions which were 
traced to that city, Pindar asks: “ Where else did the graces 
of Bacchus first make their appearance with the ox-driving 
Dithyramb ?” alluding to the ox which was sacrificed as a 
type of the god, who was also worshipped under this form." 

he account which is given of the specific improvements 
imported into the Dithyramb by Arion, though brief, is very 
distinct; and it is quite possible, from the notices which 
have come down to us,to draw up an accurate description of 
this Bacchic chorus as it was exhibited at Corinth in the 
days of Periander. 

Of our authorities, the two most explicit are the earliest 
and the most recent, which stand related to one another as 
text and commentary. Herodotus tells us that “Arion 
was the most eminent cithara-player of his time, and that 
he seg ‘a a a = erodotus oe made 
poems for the Di , Who gave a name to these poems, 
and roeaieeh tau, it the Chorus; and that he did Pris at 
Corinth.”? ‘The lexicographer Suidas gives the same in- 
formation, but at greater length, and in such a manner as 
to show that Herodotus was by no means his only authority. 
He says: “Arion, the Methymnwan, a lyric poet, the son 
of Cycleus, was born about the 38th Olympiad. Some 


Lopav dovday texlacay Arwaphy Ccipar, 
Ot rév8e tplroda oglos pdprupa Baxxley ddOrer 

Ojjxay: Kixuvveds 8° "Ayrrydvgs eidarne EvSpas. 
Pho studont, however, must take care to remember that the Dithyramb 
a raay fancy ca Mea tate had once Lars raised to the 

a Chorus. ven 8 processional #01 thou 
Seaton formed by a Comus, were invested with the diguiny at 
choral pootry, and Comedy itself became at last choral. Seo noto on 
Pindar, Fragm. ag,P- 344 


Y Oljmp. x1. 
ral Aericov xéder tiga 


Bbw Bonrdre xdperes Silvpdupy + 
Sco Pp. 16, note 7. 
Bp it I. 23: "Aplova—dévra x.Oapydty ray rére ddvrav obderds 
Bevrepor- xed iianbi xparoy wGy hpets Bucy, rorhoarrd re 
rarra. dy Koplrby, 
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have told us that he was a scholar of Aleman. He is said 
to have been the inventor of the tragic style; and to have 
been the first to introduce a standing-chorus, and to sing 
the Dithyramb; and to give a name to what was sung by 
the Chorus; and to introduce Satyrs speaking in verse.”! 
As these accounts are in strict agreement with one another, 
and with all the scattered and fragmentary notices of Arion 
which we meet with elsewhere,* we may conclude that we 
have here a true tradition, and proceed to interpret it 
accordingly. It ap then, that the following were the 
improvements whi Methymnean citharedus intro- 


this primitive Tragedy was “extempore” ( 
and some such view of the case is n 


sung to the } 
position, an 


Comus, or moving crowd of worshippers, into a standi 
Chorus* of the same kind as that which gave Stesich 


) Suidas: "Aplow Mn@vprates, Avpixés, KuxAdws vids, yéyove narh 
An’ dAusmiddar tuvts 88 xal poOyrhy "AAnpivos lerdépnoay abréy. . 
a Lrg pater ls Grn B. Adyera: 82 Kad Hag nd tpdmov eipe 
Woe ted oped vy, sy soca Ps jay © py sais 
Tod Xopow Kal o: daeweyxay wras. 
* Dio, 1. p. fore Phot Cod. 239, p. 985; Schol. Find. Ol. xu. 18} 
eer his Gea bate Bn oe Gan yh Seu) Gems 7d SiPhpapefow 
true TASES Tori vas Td Sy fe 
* Aristot. Poet. c. iv. 
* See the lines of Archilochus ee above, pp. 29, 30. 
© Suidas: yopby orfivat. Schol. Pind.: fernee 82 aitdy [rby windsor 
xepéry]. This standing chorus nevertheless might perform ¢t«: 
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his surname. In fact, the steps of the altar of Bacchus 
became a stage on which lyric Sweet in his honour was 
solemnly recited, and accompanied by corresponding gesticu- 
lations. 3. He was the inventor of the tragic style ( io 
zpérov eiperjs). This means that he introduced a ne of 
music or harmony adapted to and intended for a chorus of 
Satyrs.! For the word zpdyos, “ he-goat,” was another name 
for odrypos, the goat-cared attendant of Bacchus ;? and we 
have just seen that Suidas specifies the orpeacn of satyrs 
“discoursing,” or holding a sort of dialogue, in verse, as 
one of the peculiarities of Arion’s new Dithyramb. 4. He 
gave a name to what was sung by the Chorus? "What 
name? Not d@ipayBos, for that was the common designa- 
tion in the time of Archilochus, some” one hundred years 
before. As Arion substituted for the riotous Comus a 
stationary and well-trained Chorus, that which was sung— 
the doxdj—could not be a kwpmpifa or Comedy ; but, as being 
the hymn of a Chorus of zpéyor or “ satyrs,” it was naturally 
termed a zpaydfa.* This name could have nothing to do 
with the goat, which was the subsequent prize of the early 
Attic Tragedy; for we are expressly told, that in Arion’s 
days the ox was the prize’. Nor could it imply that the 
goat was the object of the song, as if zpayydds signified a 


and other evolutions on the ground to which it was limited. The 
tere a whole, was stationary, though tho separate dancers were 
in motion. 
1 On the rpéro, “styles” or “harmonies” of Grock music, the 
set = consult Miller, Hist. es (er 1. p. ee {03}. fede 
3 Tpdtyous: cardpous—aid rd tpd-yev dra Cyay. a 
pian bar cogent of xopol ee cardpuy psthtaaat obs "eiiaed 


spdryous. 
3 Herodotus says, dvondeavra toy S:0bpanBor: but Suidas more 
definitely, dvoudoat 7d gBdpevor ixd rod xopod. 
* Itis pea clear that rpayy3!a was the name of a species of lyrical 
poetry an: lent to, and independent of the Attic drama. See Bockh 
a the A) «lix to this Chapter. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 244: “The 
lyrical Tragedy was © transition step between the Dithyramb and the 
regular drama. It resembled the Dithyramb in representing by a 
chorus Dionysian and other myths (hence the Pans of Xenocritus 
were called myths, because they related heroic tales), and differed from 
it in being sung to the lyre, and not to the flute.” 
* Athen. p. 456»; Schol. ad Pénd. Ol. xu. 12. 
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man 8 tpayov deat For, as x@apydés means a man 
who sings to the cithara, so zpayyddés and xemdds denote 
the singer whose words are accompanied by the gesticula — 
tions or movements of a Chorus of Satyrs, or a Comus of, 
revellers. That the form of Dorie Chorus, which Arion 
first adapted to the Dithyramb, was the Pyrrhic, appears 
from ae erin ee stores Tt Li pebarie not 
till the days of Thespis that the Gymnopedie dance aj peared 
as the Mego Emmeleia. In Arion’s time the mantis 
was still a form of the Dithyramb, strictly confined to the 
worship of Bacchus, to which the poet had been habituate: 
in the early days of his Lesbian life,? formally satyric in the 
habiliments of its performers, and in every sense a new and 
important branch of the Dorian lyric poetry. { 
iter the time when Arion made these changes in th 
Dithyramb at Corinth, we read that a practice began t 
obtain in the neighbouring city of Sicyon which could not 
be altogether unconnected with Arion’s “tragic style.” ‘! 
hero Adrastus was there honoured with Tragic Chor f 
And the tyrant Cleisthenes, for political reasons, restored 
these choruses to Bacchus. The tendency, which was 
thus checked, shows that the Dithyrambice Chorus of Ario 
had proved itself well adapted for the representation o 
tragic incidents, and especially of those misfortunes which 
were traceable to an evil destiny ; for Adrastus was a type 
of unavoidable suffering,’ brought down by the una) 
ble vengeance of heaven; and every reader of tl 
Greek Drama is aware that this was a main ingredient 
in the plots of the more finished Tragedies, in which 
divine Nemesis was always at work. There may, therefore, 


: eee is SL tee i Pp. Bs mi 
appears ris! nes me, 153) that Kinesias, who 
was a caoee es was also areal for his Pyrrhics, 
eh Oe 
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be some foundation for the claims set up by the Sicyonians.? 
By transferring the Bacchic Chorus to the celebration of 
ihe heroes, they made a step even beyond Arion towards 
the introduction of dramatic poetry properly so called ; and 
it is very ible that Epigenes of Sicyon may have been 
the first of a series of sixteen lyrical dramatists ending with 
Thespis, to whom, as we shall shortly see, we owe the 
actor,? the dramatic dialogue, the stage, and the epic 
elements of the Athenian Tragedy. 

The only specimens of the Greek choral poetry which 
have come down to us complete ‘are a certain number of the 
Epinician or triumphal Odes of Pindar, who was born three 
years after Aischylus, who was more than once an honoured 

est at Athens after the establishment there of the tragic 

ma, and whose intercourse with Zéschylus, in Attica and 
in Sicily, is attested by more than one indication of bor- 
rowed phraseology. We cannot therefore conclude the 
present chapter without endeavouring to ascertain how far 
the performance of one of Pindar’s Epinician Odes partook 
of a dramatic or histrionic character. 

We have already seen, on the authority of Plato, that the 
melic poem presumed a direct communication from the poet 
himself—it was 8¢ drayyeMas airod rod rotyrod, in other 
words, it represented the author of the poem as speaking in 
his own person, and was therefore sarge, aang from the 
imitative dialogue of dramatic poetry. Now the érudxor 
in particular belonged to the class of ¢yxiépua, which by the 


1 spaygdlas ebperal piv Xuxvdmio:, redecisupyol 36 "Arrixol, Themist. 


XXvVI. n 
See also Aiken xiv. p. 629A: "Applar—tiyer@al grow ey “EAuxiiv: 
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"Aupdrep’, dpxedpay re Kal dy Méoais e3[SarKor 
uf MAL 58 abntras iv sci ba 
Elpt % Baxxeldas Xixvdvios. Bevis 
Tois Xixvaies KaAdy ToT’ Gxexeiro ~yépas. 
* Suidas in @¢oms. - 
* Athen. xiv. p. 6300: owdorne 8% Kal Zatupinh wica woinois th 
SaAady he tage &s xal 4 réretpaxyydla’ Sudeep obd8 bwonpitas elxov, 


lat. Resp. 111. 3940. Ast interprets Ala as “ea exponendi 
fatio qua ass ee utitur qui suis ipse verbis ommia refert, sus ipse 
mentis sensa explicat,” 


ila th eee i NO is 
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nature of the case implied a festive mecting' and more than 
any other form of melic poetry allowed the bard freely to 
introduce his own personality. It does not, however, 
follow from this that the poet was always present in person, 
and took an immediate part in the public performance of 
his ode. On the contrary, as the triumphal ode was gene- 
rally celebrated in the victor’s native city, and sometimes 
repeated from time to time on the anniversary of his 
success, the poet would more frequently than wes a be 

fa from 


xwpapdds, a leader of the band, that is, either the poet himself, 
who is mentioned in the following inscription,® or some 
professional leader, like this Nicostratus. There is sufli- 
cient evidence in Pindar’s odes to prove that the é: 
of the poet himself was thus undertaken by a professional 
—— who was distinct from the teacher of the 


‘ou are a true messenger, the despatch-stafl of the fair- 
aired Muses, a sweet-mixing cup of loudly uttered songs. 


* Below, Chapter y. * Pyth. x. 6. 
me AY ‘ch drolan kougdiay zomris. * vv, 87 999. 
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hen tell them to remember Syracuse and Ortygia.” There 
is every reason to believe that this ode was sung at Stym- 
halus in Arcadia, Agesias had driven the mule-car him- 
self at Olympia, otherwise the allusion to his danger’ would 
have no meaning; but the chariot driven by his friend 
Phintis formed part of the triumphal procession which 
accompanied the performance of -the ode, as appears from 
the address to the charioteer" The “ unenvying citizens,”* 
who are represented as taking part in the song of victory, 
are of course the Arcadians, tacitly opposed to the envious 
Syracusans, who slew Agesias three years after his victory, 
and who are implied in the statement that “envy impends 
from others envying him.”* ‘That Pindar could not have 
been present at the Arcadian festival is clear from his 
calling Aineas “a messenger” (dyyeAos) and “a despatch- 
staff” (oxvrdAy); and that Auneas was not the xopmdds, but 
ly the xopodddoxados, is proved from this address to 
him. From the words immediately preceding: “Theba 
whose delightful water I will drink when I weave a varied 
strain for warriors,”® it appears that Pindar was at Thebes 
When he was meditating another hymn on the Olympic 
ictory of Agesias, which was to be —— at Syracuse 
under the auspices of Hiero; for the dvdpes atyyyraf un- 
ibtedly refer to Agesias, who is described as distinguished 
his military excellences no less than by his connexion 
with the prophetic clan of the Iamidw.* In the other case, 
where the fi is addressed, namely, at the end of 
the second Isthmian ode, although Thrasybulus, the son of 
the deceased victor Xenoerates, is accosted in the second 
* ema the preceding stanzas,’ the concluding epode is 
i to the trainer of the choir, Nicasippus, and the 


‘vv. g—rr. ? vy. 22 8qq. 

*¥.7: dwucdpoas apOdrar doray dy ineprais dordais. 

“V. 74: mauos dx 8? GAXwr xpduarat plovedyrey, 
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speaks as though all that had gone before was a 
sil to be aeltterad to Thrasybulus, when Nicasippus 
ext saw him, He says:? “let him not be prea 
the envious hopes of others from speaking his fat! 
praise and publishing these hymns” (the second Isthmian 
and another conceal for recitation at Agrigentum), “ for I 
have not made them to tarry in one place (like a statue, 
he says elsewhere)? but to pass to and fro among 
Communicate (or impart) these injunctions, O Nicasip 
be ogame have come to my pty nd.” : ‘ 

mt it aj it the és of the 
pee. Ode go a dinectly: cepraentel Gat penal ‘ 
the poet. - 


1 vv. 43 Ves. 
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Mraclyw &p: "ice diated 
et pate! Tay sla Net ta 
Eidpwos 7H Mdrravos, ride 
dvixcooay Ta Xapirelov 

oadztyxras 
Pidives biAlyw 'Abareios, 
Elpédas sonia Oupeios, 

octras 
Mijorap Mijeropos daxasets, 
Kplrur Wxloros GuBiir, 

prydve erg Kovlucnrds 

Tle us * is, 

wintrooer 
Aauhveros TAatixw *Apyios, 

nidoprras “ 
"Ay@doxos *AcxAamwyinos Alodebs &xd Movpiras, 
Aapdrpwos ‘Apodwle Aloreds ded Movplvas, 

vaya FaRss . = 


row 
"Apuvias Anuoxddovs OnBaios, 
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"Ps8uex0s ‘Podlexov *Apycios, 


@avlas "AwoAo3épou 70d baylov, Alodcbs dwd Kiuns, 

mi is 
Anuhrpios TMapperioxov Kadxnddros, 

nes eine xnBdri0s, 
"Ixxoxpdtys 'Apioropérovs "Pédi0s, 
os 

KadMotparos "Efaxtorov OnBaios, 

xornThs 7 
"Auwlas AnuoxAdovs OnBaios, 

broxperhs 


Awpé0cos Awpobdov Taparrives, 
xomThs 7 ae 3 
oponAjs XopoxAtous ’AOnvaios, 


= 
“Artrados ’Artddov "AOnraios. 
Ole dvincey tov veuntiy ayava Tay ‘Opodatow 

waidas abdynras 

Avwkadjs KadAustAov OnBaios, 
waidas s 

Xrpa-ivor Etvixov @nBaivs, 
GvBpas abanras 

Auoxd5js KadAnutAov OnBaios, 
GxBpas tyyendvas 

"Pédiexos ‘Podiexov *Apycios, 


7 is 
"Ixxoxpatns "Apioropdvous ‘Pé3os, 


Key 
Ae eat Bes Bit OnBaios, 
7d exwixia xopydiay xormrhs 
*AAdEaxSpos "Apirricevos "AQnvaios. 

"These two Inscriptions were formerly in a chapel of the Virgin 
“Orchomenus in Bootia. ‘The stones are now removed, The 
Inscription is written in Beootic, and is supposed by Béckh to b 
older date than Olymp. 145 (.c, 220). 

To the foregoing Inscriptions we will add a third; a 
Sone ea in the Inter age of the Roman emperors, 
relates to the same Lil and then give the inferences which 
has drawn from these interesting agonistic monuments. 


155. 


"Evelxay el Aaeats “ar dywroterotvrs Movody, of 
y ie Tie ras jivrs Movedy, ] 
pxorrs ts Hi 78 '0r(7, 


ORCHOMENIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


ined "AdctdrBpou Ocomeds 
moe "AOnvaios, 
Nousiios Zeolpov Ocemeds, 
* oe r 
cepeorypdipos els toy Ait 
ae "arraron Maz yor Neca are 


moproy eis ras 
TotrAws "Avrévios Mdfiuos Ne{w}cooelrns, 
womths is tay Adroxpdropa 
Aiulaws "Exierytos Koplydios, 
s wolnua «cs ras Motoas 
Aopdverxos Aduwros Ocomets, 


Edryxiavds Koplrtios, 
weatras 
dBios *Avtiaxds KoplyOc0s, 


tPaperras 
Corley aes Naxounseds 

[wappdds wadaias Kopgdias) 
tpayydds wodatis tpayydias 
"AwodAdvws “AroAAwviov "Aowévdi0s, 

woinths Kawis Keppdlas 
*Artipay "AGnvaios, 

txoxperhs Kawijs Keepepdlas 
“Avripav "AOnvaios, 

Ths Karis tpxyydias 

"Aprésew "Aprénwvos "AOnvaios, 
is Keuvijis Tpayydlas 
*Ayabhuepos TvboxAdous "A@nvaios, 


is 
Kadbios "AxiAAcds Koply@cos, 
a 


M. Alutases "Phre 
108 105, 
818 xdvter 
Evdpdpuy "ArcEdrdpou Ocomeds. 


These Inscriptions were first printed by Bickh at the end of his 
treatise on the Public Eeonomy of Athens. We subjoin some of the 
remarks which he there makes upon them (IIter Band, p. 361 fol.). 

“ Before I leave these two Inscriptions, I may be permitted to make 


* “Hand dubie formule sententia est, hunc inter omnes victores este 
pradantissinum judicatum, victorem inter victores ; unde ultimo loco 
scriptus est.”—Loekh in loc, 

be} 
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& fow remarks on the 


- Pollux, rv. 26— 

¥ nears Pe 

who recited his : 

r with the ns ohana sang 
Inseriptions, 

jowever, threo 

and tmo- 


stand a play, but onl: 
must first be determ! 
actor (éroxprrhs) 


time Tragedians 
in the Charitesia at Oreb 


ged 
younger Empedocles (see Suidas in ’EyreBoxajs, com 
P. 86, seqq., where, Lowever, there are all sorts 
oo Dorian lyri i 


i eae 
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by 
Herodotus (v. 67, comp. Themist. xrx. p. 447): on which account the 
invention Conky aa is sometimes buted to the Si jans 
(Orest. Anthol. Part i1. p. 328, 326); and aie may very well have 
been the sixteenth from the lyric Tragedian, Epigenes (Suidas in O¢ems 
and obdiv xpds Aidvucor). saaisalen in his about the 
said very well (Athen. x1v. 630 0): Xuveorfue: 32 Kal carvpixh xaca 
$ TomaAaidy x xopay, ds Kal i) rére tpxyydla” Sidwep 0858 tronprras 
axory. Just 20 Diogenes (111. 56) relates, certainly not out of his own 
learning, that before Ti the chorus alone played in Tragedy 
(BieBpaudrice). This , consisting of cherus onls, was brought 
to perfection in earl, Benita eR 


opinion 
oataen (Gy fh at 254). eoueee svat ogaly ap 
licable to : inour iptions wo a lyrical Ci fore 
Malate Goma: ins fs nlioter doen tes cremstenl Ocnied 


it tioned: 
tho former was the old liarity of the Dorians and Molians, amon; 


E; 
usages of Epidaarus and gina (Herod. v. 83), the Dorians, 


and especially the omer a still have had well-founded claims 
to the fnventiog of Comedy, which, according to Aristotle, they made 


good. Besides, the view w! we have taken of the lyrical ly 
sufficiently proves that the name is derived, not from xépy, but from 


vot, 

songs of old Comedies: and the greater is the distinction 
taleee the Iyels and tho dramatic Comedy, the leas entitled aro wo 
to draw, from this view, any conclusions in favour of the opinion that 
the Pindaric poems were represented with corresponding mimicry.” 

Béckh has reprinted these Inscriptions in his Corpus Inscriptionum, 
‘Tom. 1. pp. 763—7, with some additional remarks in defence of his 
view from the objections of Lobeck and Hermann. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRAGIC DIALOGUE.—THESPIS. 


tea proportions giganteaques et démesurces, Ce que chantaient les 
elitr les acteurs 1s aelemtat, Voila tout. 


Is addition to the choruses, which, together with the 
accompanying lyrical poetry, we have referred to the 
Dorians, another species of entertainment had existed in’ 
Greece from the very earliest times, which we may consider 
as uliar to the Tonian race; for it was in the Ionian 
aia that aa sprang Ke a sh ig of 

ms by wandering minstrels, called rhapsodes r 
rath Faotab derived from the came: a ce (iBin 
or branch (évos)? of laurel or myrtle, which was the symbo : 
of their office. Seated in some conspicuous situation, and 
holding this staff in the right hand, the rhapsodes chanted” 
in slow recitatico, and either with or without a musical 
accompaniment,* larger or smaller portions of the national 
epic poetry, which, as is well known, took its rise in the 


[ind 
eleker aly (Ep. 
another form of paxiydds = fafdedds. Comp. zones 
and par-iCer@as, as applied to Homer by Diog. f 

U co they were also called dpuepSol, i.e. eprpdol. 

2 It is difficult to determine the degree of musical accompaniment 
which the rhapeodes admitted; the yrs such, could hardly 

would be occupied by 


Hellen. 
tatiloe to ts 


cithara at a rhapsode 634). Terpander was 
t who set the Homeric Poems to vag (see Miller's 
11). On the recitation of the rhapsodists in the 
do well to consult Welcker, Ep. Cyel. pp. 338 fol.; Grote, 
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Tonian states; and, in days when readers were few and 
books fewer, were well-nigh the sole depositaries of the 
literature of their country. 

Their recitations, however, were not long confined to the 
Epos. All poetry was equally intended for the ear, and 
nothing was written but in metre: hence the Muses were 
appropriately called the children of rem Now, the 

was soon succeeded, but not Soo eed, by the gnomic 

and didactie poetry of Hesiod, which, as has been justly 
observed, was an ornamental appendage of the older form of 
+ These poems therefore were recited in the same 

way as the Epos,* and Hesiod himself was a rhapsode* If 
the Margites, in its original form, belonged to the epic 
iod of Greek poetry, it cannot be doubted that this 

jumorous poem was also communicated to the public b: 
means of recitation. The Epos of Homer, with not a little 
borrowed from the sententious poetry of Hesiod, formed 
the basis of the tragic dialogue; and in the same way the 
Margites contained within itself the germs of Comedy. The 
change of metre, which alone rendered the transition to the 
other forms more simple and easy, is universally attributed 
to the prolific genius of Ancutiocnus, one of the greatest 
names in the history of ancient literature. This truly 
origi a gee formed the double rhythm of the trochee from 
the equal rhythm of the dactyl, and used this metre partly 


‘in combination with dactyls, and partly in dipodim of its 


own, which were considered as ultimately equivalent to the 
dactylic number.* He soon proved that his new verses 
were lighter and more varied than the old heroic hexa- 
meters, and employed them for nearly equivalent pu $ 
At the same time, he formed the inverse double rhyt m of 


Sn: dx fd B3ov Sdovns Fda. Hesiod could not Play on the lyre, 


i} éyeras & 
weibaplCer bod tH G37 Sediaypdvov. gos ak 
It is ly testified by Aristot. Rhet. 11. 1, § ees the tragio 
t 


3 from the trochaic to the iambic y fi havi 
| seca ery * 4 3 verse, former having 
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the iambic from the anapwst, or inverted dacty]l, which was 
the natural measure of the march, and was probably used — 
from very early ea the songs of the processional comus.* 
Here again f an admirable vehicle for the violent — 
satire in which he indulged, and which found its best 
justification in the scurrilities and outrageous personalities 
that were bandied to and fro at the feasts of Demeter in his — 
native island of Paros,? and paved the way for the coarse 
banter of the old Comedy at Athens. The iambic verse, — 
however, was very soon transferred from personal to general 
satire, from the invectives of the Margites, and from the — 
fierce lampoons of Archilochus, to the more sworn 
censures and more sententious generalities of gnomic 
didactic ry. Simonides of Amorgus, who flourished 
but a little later than Archilochus,? used the iambic metre 
in the discussion of subjects little differing from those in 
which Hesiod re a For example, his general animad- 
versions on the female sex are almost anticipated by the 
humorous indignation of the Theogony But in other 
arash he approaches to the sententious gee of the 
later tragedians. Thus, his reflections on the uncertainty 
of human life might be taken for a speech from a lost 
tragedy, if the dialect were not inconsistent with such a 
* Soo Donaldson’s Greek Grammar, 647, 651, 656. 
* Miller, Hist, Litt, Gr. c. xt. § 5, p. £32. d 
? Archilochus is first heard of in the year 708 n.c. (Clinton, F. H. 
1. p. 175), and Simonides the elder is placed by Suidas 490 years 
the Trojan era (nc. 693. See Rhein, Mus. for 1835, . 356). It is 
int ing to observe how the postzy of, the) calontatyiai A Minor 
seems to have crept across, step by step, to Attica and other parts of 
old Greece. Homer represents the greatest bard and rhapsode of the 
Homeric confraternity in Chios; Hesiod was an Zolian of Cyme; 
Arion a Lesbian ; and the isles of Paros, Amorgos, and Coos produced | 
arte Hesial The vid ey of Amorges, Fragm. 6, 
i. 10d, I. Lf |. 
Bergk. The sth fagasent Simonides, quoted by Clemens Alex. 
Strom. v1. p. 744: 
Teraxds od8iy xpin’ drhp Antfera 
"Eo@\jjs Eueror ob8% plytoy Kaxijs" 
is merely a repetition in Inmbics of what Hesiod had previousl, 
written in Hexameters (Op. et D. 700): 
ob vt yuruKds Antter’ Euewor 
pedi od ris 8 pra ob jfiaaysed 
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supposition. And the same remark is still more applicable 
to some of the trochaics and iambies of Solon, who lived to 
witness the first beginnings of Tragedy. Now all this 
jambic and trochaie poetry was written for rhapsodical 
recitation: for though we must allow (as even the advocates 
of the Wolfian hypothesis are willing to admit*) that the 

ms of Archilochus were committed to writing, it cannot 
Sea that the means of multiplying manuscripts in his 
time must have been exceedingly scanty; and that, if his 
opportunities of becoming known had been limited to the 
number of his readers, he could hardly have acquired his 

t reputation as a poet. We must, therefore, conclude 
at his poems, and those of Simonides, were promulgated 
by recitation; and as such of them as were written in 
iambies would not be sufficiently diversified in tone and 
rhythm to form a musical entertainment, we may pre- 
sume that the recitation of their pieces, even if they were 
monologues, must have been a near approach to theatric 

mation. 

Fortunately we are not without some evidence for this 
view of the case. We learn from Clearchus® that 
*Simonides, the Zacynthian, recited (épaygSa) some of the 
poems of Archilochus, sitting on an arm-chair in the 
theatres ;” and this is stated still more distinctly in a quo- 
tation from Lysanias which immediately follows: ‘he tells us 
that “ Mnasion, the rhapsode, in the public exhibitions acted 
some of the iambics of Simonides” (év rats Se(feou raw SysowiBov 
twis lipBwv troxpiverGa*). Solon, too, who lived many 
Years after these two poets, and was also a gnomic poet and a 
writer of iambies, on one occasion committed to memory some 


1 Simonid. Fr. 1. * Wolf, Proleg. \ 

{eee ppm ES i $27 
This word is very often of the rhapsode. For example, wo 
havo in Arist. Hhet, 11. 1, § 3: nal yip els ations kal fevedlar 
OYd wapiAler (4 dxdxpuns) bxexplyovta vip abrol ras tpxyysias of 
romral tb xpwtor. See Wolf, Prolegom. p. exvi.: Heyne, Excuraus, 
1 2. It is also applicd to the recitation of the Ionic prose of 
Herod tus, which may be considered as a still more modern form of the 
pee TA Pp. 539 D: "Idowy 3 2, tplre xepl trav *AAcEdy3pou 

(epi ev 'Adelavdpe TE Ge b fvacac" 
Pept (andy side G peyiry Ccdtpy bxoxplyacOat Hynalar 


en 
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of his own elegiacs, and recited them from the herald’s bema.* 
It is exceedingly probable, though we have no evidence of 
the fact, that the gnomes of Theognis were also recited. 

The rhapsodes faring many opportunities of practising 
their art, and being on many occasions welcome and ex- 

d guests, their calling became a trade, and probably, 
ike that of the Persian story-tellers, a very profitable one. 
Consequently their numbers increased, till on great oc- 
casions many of them were sure to be present, and different 
parts were assigned to them, which they recited alternately 
and with great emulation: by this means the audience were 
sometimes gratified by the recitation of a whole poem at a 
single feast. In the case of an epic poem, like the Iliad, 
this was at once a near approach to the theatrical dialogue; 
for if one rhapsode recited the speech of Achilles in the 
first book of that poem, and another that of Agamemnon, 
we may be sure they did their parts with all the action of 
stage-players. 

With regard to the old iambic poems we may remark, 
that they are often addressed in the second person singular. 
We venture from this to conjecture, and it is only a con- 
jecture, that these fragments were taken from speeches 
forming parts of moral dialogues, like the mimes of Sophron, 
from which Plato borrowed the form of his dialogues ;* for, 
except on the supposition that they were recited, we have no 
other way of accounting for the fact. 

At all events, it is quite certain that these old iambie 
poems were the models which the Athenian tragedians pro- 
posed to themselves for their dialogues They were 


1 Plutarch, Solon, vit. 82. 

Plato, Hipparch. p. 228: "lexdpyxe, d¢....7d ‘Optipov En.. jdyxace 
obs cs parade rarcPnralos oy bsie poaed égetiis ara Bildvo: Soxep viv 
&r obra: xowiew, Compare Diog. Laert. 1. 57, and Suidas v. éxoforh. 

> Plato is said to have had Sophron under his pillow when he died. 
“Sophron—mimoram quidem scriptor, sed quem Plato adeo probavit 
ut su tos capiti Libros ejus cum moreretur habuisse tradatur.” 

1. 1. 10,17. See Spalding’s note. 

* This is expressly stated by Plutarch, de Musied, Tom. x. p. 689: 
tt Be tay lau Belay 7d rd pay AdyeaOaur zape Thy Kpodeww, Ta 3 dderGat 
*Apxiroxdy pact xaradditat, 10” ofrw rect robs zpayixois, Do 
not the first words apply to a rhythmical recitation by the exarchus, 
followed by a musical performance by the chorus ? , 


a vee 
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written in the same metre, the same moral tone pervaded 
both, and, in many instances, the dramatists have borrowed 
not only the ideas but the very words of their predecessors." 
The rhapsode was not only the forerunner of the actor, but 
he was himself an actor (iroxpenjs*). If, therefore, the 
difference between the lyric ly of the Dorians and the 
regular Tragedy of the Athenians consisted in this, that the 
one had actors (troxpirai) and the other had none, we must 
look for the origin of the complete and perfect Attic drama 
in the union of the rhapsodes with the Bacchie chorus, 
There can be little doubt that the worship of Bacchus was 
introduced into Attica at a very early period;* indeed it 


* Whole pages might be filled with the plagiarisms of the Attic 
t lians from even the small remains of the guomic poets. The 
following are a few of the most striking. 
Archiloch. p. 30, 1. 1, Liebel : 
Xpnudroy derxroy obddy dori, ob8' ardporow 
is repeated by Soph. Antig. 386: 
dvak, Bporoiow ody dar’ axéporor. 
aoe SERA Lvov’ et SeBeyuds 
mheic welvor” edpoow Bei yn" 
from Theognis, v. 762 (p. 52, Welcker): o 
&8' Ivar wal duelvor’ Mppova Ovudy Exorras, 
‘WT Bos én yadrrns neva 
ce avy Bots ex) = s 
from Theognis, 651, Welcker: i 
Bots wo dx yAdoons xparepS wodt Aa emiBalvow 
Toye KwridAay Kalxep dmorduevor. 
Soph. Antig. 666: 
Toide (4pxorvros] xp wate 
‘ Kal opuxpa kal Steaa wal ravarrla: 
(i.e. weydAa Kal d5uxa), from Solon’s well-known line: 
= olen dae Kal ihe riSixa, 08 it ought to be read. 
ten Aristotle says ML 1): els thy tpayixhy Kad pabedlas 
rapier (i) ixépiois), txexplvovro yap abrol ras remnlie of 
womral 7d xpirov, he evidently means by the word txéxpos the 
assuay of the poct’s person by another; which we conceive to 
have m the original, as it is the derived, mening of the word. 
Compare txépynue, &e. We think it more than probable that the 
names of the actors, xpwraywrlerns, Ke. were derived from the names 
of the rhapsodes who recited in succession (4 brodtyews) in the 
payedar &yéves. Soo Pseudoplat. Hippareh. p. 228, and the other 
passages quoted by Welcker, Ep. Cyel. pp. 371 fol. 
* On the earl Bae of Bacchus in Attica see Welcker’s Nachtrag, 
PP. 194 fol., and Phil. Mus. 11. pp. 299—307. 
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was probably the religion of the oldest inhabitants, who, on 
the invasion of the country by the Ionians, were reduced, 
like the native Laconians, to the inferior situation of 
rept and cultivated the soil for their conquerors. Like 
all other Pelasgians, they were naturally inclined to a 
country life, and this perhaps may account for the ele- 
mentary nature of their religion, which with its votaries 
was thrown aside and despised by the ruling caste. In the 
quadripartite division of the people of Attica the old inhabi- 
tants formed the tribe of the Agicores or goatherds, who 
worshipped Dionysus with the sacrifice of goats. But 
though they were at first kept in a state of inferiori 
subjection, they eventually rose to an equality with the 
inhabitants of the country. There are very many Attic 
legends which point to the original contempt for the 
goatherd’s relies and its subsequent adoption by the 
other tribes. This is indicated by the freedom of slaves at 
the Dionysian festivals, by the reference of the origin of the 
religion to the town Eleutherw, by the marriage of the King 
Archon’s wife to Bacchus ;! and we may perhaps discover 
traces of a difference of castes in the story of Orestes at the 
Anthesteria. It was natural, therefore, that the A®gicores, 
when they had obtained their freedom from political dis- 
abilities, should ascribe their deliverance to their tutelary 
god, whom they therefore called "EAe@cpos: and in la 
times, when all the inhabitants of Attica were on a footing 
of equality, the god Bacchus was still looked upon as the 
favourer of the commonalty, and as the patron of dem : 
‘As we have before remarked, it was not till the Athenians 
had recognised the supremacy of the Delphian oracle that 
the Dorian choral worship was introduced into Attica, and 
it was then applied to the old Dionysian religion of the 
country with the sanction of the Pythian priestess, a8 
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4 dpiy LOve ra Eppyra lepd bxdp ris xéAcces, Kat 

Sy térny obcar, nal aera aa eloater of 

» byray clatpxera: GAN’ 4 Tov Bas 
obcas Tors lepois, afeadts Be 
wédews TA wdrpia TA xpds 
end. Demosth. in Nexr. 
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appears from the oracle which we have quoted above, and 
from the legend in Pausanias, that the Delphian oracle 
assisted Pegasus in transferring the worship of Bacchus 
from Eleuther@ to Athens.’ Consequently the cyclic chorus 
would not be long in finding its way into a country so 
predisposed for its reception as Attica certainly was; and 
there is every reason to believe that the Dorian lyric 
drama, perhaps with certain modifications, accompanied its 
parent.? 

The recitations by rhapsodes were a peculiarly Ionian 
entertainment, and therefore, no doubt, were common in 
Attica from the very earliest times. At Brauron, in par- 
ticular, we are told that the Tliad was chanted by rhaps- 
odes.> Now the Brauronia was a festival of Bacchus, anda 

icularly boisterous one, if we may believe Aristophanes.* 

this festival we refer the passage of Clearchus, quoted 

by Athenwus,® in which it is stated that the rhapsodes came 

in succession, and recited in honour of Bacchus. 

By a combination of these particulars we can at once 

establish a connection between the worship of Bacchus and 

the rhapsodic recitations. Before, however, we consider the 

important inferences which may be derived from these facts, 

we must enter a little into the state of affairs in Attica at 
the time when the Thespian Tragedy arose. 

The early political dissensions at Athens were, like those 
between the populus and the plebs in the olden times of Roman 


"1.2, 5: cureAdBero 32 of wal 7d dy Acdpois uayreiov. 
* Tt seems that the oscilla on tho trees referred to the hanging of 


. Ls 
which bly formed the subject of a standing drama with 
mi dae ibe the Bi ian ~ with which the dramas 


igenes were co! Welck. stor deheaa Gale 
"Arrixis, Kal Bpavpwrla doprh "Apréuidi Bpavpwrlg Eyera: xal Oieras 


1 A Seat aeapet the Seventh Book, Gayhoia, of Bt 
ni 275 B: 1a, 0 
tayncionsoia Tisaineeeleos the dopriy. dinere 8 atrn, KaOdwep i 
sofcpome by Fryer xara thy tay Avwrvolay dy § xapidyres Exagros 
76 Ge@ olor riuhy axerérour tiv paywlay. Welcker reads éxdote tév 
» and takes quite a different view of this passage, except so far as 
he agrees with us in referring it to the Brauronia (Zp. Cyel. p 391). 
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history, the consequences of an attempt on the part of the 
inferior orders in an aristocracy of conquest! to shake off 
their civil disabilities, and to put themselves upon un 
equality with their more favoured fellow-citizens. Solon 
had in part effected this by taking from the Eupatrids some 
of their exclusive privileges, and establishing a dem 

in the place of the aristocracy. At this time Athens 
was divided into three parties: the Ied.ato,, or the landed 
aristocracy of the interior ; the IdpaXo, the people dwelling 
on the coast on both sides of Cape Sunium; and the 
Audxpwr or "Yrepdxpuot, the highlanders who inhabited the 
north-eastern district of Attica.? The first y were for an 
oligarchy, the last for a democracy, and the second for a 
mixture of the two forms of government.? The head of the 
democratical faction was Pisistratus, the son of Hippocrates, 
of the family of the Codrids, and related to Solon: he was 
born at Philaidw, near Brauron, and therefore was by birth | 
a Diacrian. Having obtained by an artifice the ‘sovran 
power at Athens, he was expelled by a coalition of the other 
two factions. After a short time, however, Megacles, the 
leader of the Paralians, being harassed (xepueAavvopevost) by 
the aristocratic faction, recalled Pisistratus and gave ‘him 
his daughter in marriage. The manner of his return is of 
the greatest importance in reference to our present object. 
“There was a woman,” says Herodotus, “ of the Preanian 
deme, whose name was Phya: she was nearly four cubits in 
stature, and was in other respects comely to look upon. 
Having equipped this woman in a complete suit of armour, 
they placed her in a chariot, and having taught her before- 
hand how to act her part in the most dignified manner 
possible (xat zpodéfarres oxijpa oldv ze tuedNe ebmperéoraroy 


"See Arnokl’s Thucydides, Vol. 1. Boe We think the fact that 
one of tho classes in Attica was called the “Hopletes” points to a 
conquest of Attica in remote times by the lonians. 
2 Herod 9: araca(srrey tiv sapdAwy Kal tay dx rod xeBiov 
Tay brepaxpicy agente: 
Sol. xu. p. 85: Av yap 7d pay rev Araxplay ydvos Snpo- 
w, SAryapxixcratoy 58 7d Trav MeBider, rplror 8% of Mdparoe 
rai pesuryntvor alpospevor xodcreias tpéxov. Comp. Arnold's 
Thueyd. 01. 59. 
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paiverbar xoura'), they drove to the city.” He adds, that 
ny sent; heralds before her. who, when uae t to Athens, 

the people to receive with good-will Pisistratus, whom 
Athene herself honoured above all men, and was bringing 
back from exile to her own Acropolis. Now we must 
recollect who were the parties to this proceeding. In the 
first place we have Megacles, an Alcmzonid, and therefore 
connected with the worship of Bacchus ;? moreover, he was 
the father of the Alemwon, whose son Megacles married 
Agariste, the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, and had by 


_ her Cleisthenes, the Athenian demagogue, who is said to 


have imitated his maternal grandfather in some of the 
reforms which he introduced into the Athenian consti- 
tution? One of the points, which Herodotus mentions in 
immediate connection with Cleisthenes’ imitation of his 
etter, is the abolition of the Homeric rhapsodes at 
icyon, and his restitution of the Tragic Choruses to 
Bacchus. May we not also conclude that Megacles the 
elder was not indifferent to the policy of a ruler who was so 
nearly connected with him by marriage? ‘The other party 


Was Pisistratus, who was, as we have said, born near 


rauron, where rhapsodic recitations were connected with 
the worship of Bacchus; the stronghold of this arty was 
the Tetrapolis, which contained the town of (Enos, to 
which, ant akt to the Beotian town of the same name, we 
refer the traditions with regard to the introduction of the 
Worship of Bacchus into Attica;*® his eck doubtless in- 
cluded the A2gicores (who have indeed been considered as 


* Seo the passa; moted by Ruhnken on Timaows, sub vy. oyquert- 
Gneros (pp. ray t which add Plat. 2esp, p-5774: dete 
md rijs Taw Tupavrinay mpoxrdaewe hv xpos Tods Te oxnparlCovrar 
+o. dv ols uddora seed ans opbely Tis TpayiKiis cxevts, 
? Seo Wolcker’s Nachtrag, p. 25°. 
* Herod. y. 67: raira 8¢, Boxdew euol, euidero 5 KA. we ay 
wuTod pyrpoxdropa, KA. Tix Sixuavos tépayvor. KAeroOérns oe 
jobs Txavee dy Xinwsrs Gywvilecrbar trav ‘Ounpelevbixtar elvexa. 
. Grote has shown good reasons for believing that the poems recited 
at Sicyon as Homeric productions were the Tiiebais and the Epigoni. 
Hist. Gr. Vol. 11. p. 173, note. 
v the passages quoted by Elmslcy on the Herael. 81. 


_ * The Deme of Semachus was also in that part of Attica, 
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identical with the Diacrians?), and these we have seen were 
the original possessors of the worship of Bacchus; finally, 
there was 2 masque of Bacchus at Athens, which was said to 
be a portrait of Pisistratus ;* so that upon the whole there 
can be little doubt of the interest which he took in the 
establishment of the rights of the Agicores as a part of the 
state religion. With regard to the actress, Phya, we need 
only remark that she was a garland-seller,* and therefore, 
as this trade was a very public one, could not easily have 
herself off upon the Athenians for a goddess. The 
first inference which we shall draw from.a combination of 
these particulars is, that the ceremony attending the return 
of Pisistratus was to all intents and pe a dramatic 
representation* of the same kind wit that rt of the 
Eumenides of Aischylus, in which the same goddess Athena 
is introduced for the purpose of recommending to the 
Athenians the maintenance of the Arco; vie 
Before we make any further use of the facts which we 
have alluded to, it will be as well to give some account of 
the celebrated contemporary of’ Pisistratus to whom the 
invention of Greek Tragedy bas been generally ascribed. 
Tursprs was born at Icarius,® a Diacrian deme,? at the — 
beginning of the sixth century 3.c.* His birth-place 
derived its name, according to the tradition, from the father 
of Erigone;? it had always been a seat of the religion of 


1 See Wachamuth, t. 1, p. 229; Arnold's Thucydides, pp. 659—60. 

2 Grou xal Td'AGhypot Tov Avovico xpéowror dxeivou Tuts pac eixdva. 
Athenwns, x11. p. 533 ¢. 

2 orepavéxwris 34 ar. Athen. xu. p. 609 c. 

+ Solon (according to Plutarch, c. xxx.) applied the term Uroxplyer@at 
to another of the artifices of Pisistratus. Diogen. Laért, Solon, 1. says: 
Olam exdrvcer (5 Sédrwv) 7; las Bye re Kal Biddoxew &s drepert 
why Yevdoroyiay. Sr’ oly Te patos davrdy karérpwcer, exeidgy pir 
ign raira gira. 

* This seems to be nearly tho view taken of this pageant by Dr. 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, Vol. 11. p. 60. Mr. Kei, is inclined to 

js from the meaning of the woman's name (Phya—size) that the 
whole is a myth. wd 

* Suidas, Gdewis, "Ixapiov xéAcws "Arrings. 

id Leake on the Demi of Attica, p. 194. 

* Bentley fixes the time of first exhibition at 536 n.c. 

® Steph. Byz. "Ixapia; Hygin. Fab, 130; Ov. Met, v1. 125. 


s 


 Icarian, and therefore by his 


ee — 
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Bacchus, and the origin of the Athenian Tragedy and 
Comedy has been confidently referred to the drunken 
festivals of the place :! indeed it is not improbable that the 


name itself may point to the old mimetic exhibitions which 
were common there.? Thespis is stated to have introduced 
an actor for the sake of resting the Dionysian chorus. 
This actor was generally, perhaps always, himself.4 He 
invented a disguise for the face by means of 2 pigment, 
from the herb purslain, and afterwards constructed 
# linen mask, in order, probably, that he might be able to 
sustain more than one character.° He is also said to have 
introduced some important alterations into the dances of 
the chorus, and his figures were known in the days of 
Aristophanes. These are almost all the facts which we 
know respecting this celebrated man. It remains for us to 
examine them. It appears, then, that he was a contem- 
porary of Pisistratus and Solon. He was a Diacrian, and 
consequently a partizan of the former; we are told too that 
the latter was violently opposed to him.? He was an 
Birth a worshipper of Bacchus. 
He was an beau and from the subjects of his recitations 
it would on that he was also a rhapsode.* Here we 
have again the union of Dionysian rites with rhapsodical 
recitations which we have discovered in the Brauronian 
festival. But he went a step farther: his rhapsode, or 
* Athen. 1. 2 ded pel 7 fas 

sips incl iy "Arvice tipti. MPNAE STH? Tree 
‘Stores 2 lost rie a bxip 108 diavaratec tas Thy 

‘por ow b ny 3 bs 

xoplr. Diog. Latrt. Pat uxvin Oe” Smie 708 she 

* Plutarch, Sol. xxix: 3 Xérev eedearo Thy Oloxw abrdy troxpi- 


sduevov Gowep Wos Hv trois wadawis. Sco also Arist. Rhet. 111. 1, and 
Liv. vir, 2. 


* Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 271; Thirlwall’s History of Greece, Vol. 11. 


* Aristoph. Vesp. 1479. 
; Platarch, Sol. xx1x. xxx. and 64, note 4. 

‘The names of some of his playa kaye come down to us: they are 
the TMevGebs, "A@Aa MeAlov, 4 DopBds, ‘lepets, "HiBeo: (Jul. Poll. v1. 45; 
Suid. sv. @¢oms). Gruppe must have founded his supposition that 
Ulysses was the subject of a play of Thespis (Ariadne, p. 129) on 9 
misun of Plut. Sol. xxx. in which he was yy led by 
Schneider (De Originibus Trag. Gr. p. 56). 

er 
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actor, whether himself or another person, did not confine 
his 8] h to mere narration ; he addressed it to the chorus, 
sation cared on with him, by means of its coryphwi, a sort 
of dialogue. The chorus stood upon the steps of the 
thymele, or altar of Bacchus; and in order that he might 
address them from an equal elevation, he was placed upon a 
table (éAcés),! which was the predecessor of the stage, 
between which and the thymele in later times there was 
- always an intervening space. The waggon of Thespis, of 
whick Horace writes, must have arisen from some confusion 
between this standing-place for the actor and the waggon of 
Susarion.2 Themistius tells us that Thespis invented a 
prologue and a rhesis.® The former must have been the 
roemium which he spoke as exarchus of the improv 
ith ramb; the latter the dialogue between himse. 
the nk by means of which he developed a myth relating 
to Bacchus or some other deity or hero. Lastly, there 
is every reason to believe that Thespis did not confine his 
representation to his native deme, but exhibited at Athens: 
From a comparison of these particulars respecting ‘Thespis 


1 See Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 248. We think that the joke of Di 
polis (Arist, Acharn. 355 899.) isan allusion to this practice, 
mounted the herald’s bema when he recited his verses to the peoplo 

'V. Plat. e. 2). 

: 2 See Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 247. Groppe says quaintly, but, 
think, justly (Ariadne, p. 122), “It is clear enough that the waggon 
‘Thespis cannot well consist with the festal choir of the Dionysia; and, 
in fact, this old coach, which has been fetched from Horace only, mt 
be shoved back again into the lumber-room.” ‘he words of Horace 
are (A. P. 275—277): . 

Ignotum tragicm gonus invenisse Camanm 

Dicitur et plaustris vexisse potmata Thespis, 

Qu canerent agerentque peruncti fwcibus ora, 

* p. 316, Hard. : O¢oxis 38 apdrcydy re wal phew eedper. 

: Kinds is the sense which tho word dijers bears in Hom. Odyss. 
290, 291: 

— abrap-dxotas 
juerdpay piOwy wal phosos. 
Hschyl. Suppl. 610: rodyd? Gree piocy dug’ jpav Ayer. 
See Welcker, Nachtr. p. 269. The-invention of the Sirs seems also 
be referred to by Aristotle, when he says (Poet, c, 4): Adgews 
yevoudens, 
* Nachtrag, p. 254. 


ae 
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with the facts which we have stated in connection with the 
first return of Pisistratus to Athens, we shall now be able 
to deduce some further inferences. It appears, then, that a 
near approximation to the perfect form of the Greek Drama 
took place in the time of Pisistratus: all those who were 
concerned in bringing it about were Diacrians, or connected 
with the worship of hus ; the innovations were either 
the results or the concomitants of an assumption of political 
power by a caste of the inhabitants of Attica, whose tutelary 
god was Bacchus, and were in substance nothing but a 
union of the old choral worship of Bacchus, with an offshoot 
of the rhapsodical recitations of the Tonic epopaists.t 

We can understand without any difficulty why Pisistratus 
should encourage the sn of his own people, the Diacrians 
or Zgicores ; and why Solon, who thought he had given the 
lower orders power enough,” should oppose the adoption of 
their worship as a part of the religion of the state; for in 
those days the religion and privileges of a caste rose and fell 
together. It might, however, be asked why Pisistratus and 
his party, who evidently in their encroachments on the 
power of the aristocracy adopted in most cases the policy of 
the Sicyonian Cleisthenes, should in this partic: have 


* The conclusions of Gruppe are so nearly, in effect, the same as ours, 
and so well expressed, that we think it right to lay them before our 
readers (Ariadne, p. 127). “Thespis developed from these detached 
speeches of the Choreutw, especially when they were longer than usnal, 
a recitation by an actor in the form of a narrative ; a recitation, and not 
asong. Thespis, however, was an inhabitant of Attica, an Athenian, 
and ag such stood in the middle, between the proper Ionians and the 
Dorians, ‘The formation of the epos was the peculiar property of the 
former, of lyric poetry that of the latter. So long as tragedy or the 
tragic chorus existed in the Peloponnese, they were of a seeibal inane 
In this form, with the Doric dialect and a lyrical accompaniment, they 
were transplanted into Attica; and here it was that Thespis first joined 
to them the Ionic element of narration, which, if not quite Ionic, had 
and maintained a relationship with the Ionic, even in the language.” 
We may here remark, that all the old iambic Ve wrote strictly in the 
Tonic dialect. Welcker has clearly shown this by examples in the case 
of Simonides of Amorgus. (See Jiheinisch. Museum for 1835, pe 359.) 

? Solon, ed. Bach, Pp. 94: Ate ply yap Bona técov xpdtes Secor 
érapxei. Is not Niebuhr’s translation of this line wrong? (Hist. Rom. 
Vol. 11, note 700.) Comp. Asch. Agamemn. 370 : 

forw dwfpartoy Gere Kaxapneiy «b xpaxlber Aaxdrra. 
¥2 
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deviated from it so far as to encourage the rhapsodes, whonr 

Oleisthenes, on the contrary, sedulously put down on — 
account of the great predilection of the ari: for 

the Epos! This deserves and requires some additional 
explanation. Pisistratus was not only a Diacrian or oa 
worshipper: he was also a Codrid, and therefore a Neleid ; 
nay, he bore the name of one of the sons of his mythical 
ancestor, Nestor: he might, therefore, be excused for feeling 
some sort of aristocratical respect for the poems which de- 
scribed the wisdom and yalour of his if nitors. Besides, 
he was born in the deme Philaide, which derived its name 
from Philwus, one of the sons of Ajax, and he reckoned — 
Ajax also among his ancestors: this may have induced him 
to desire a public commemoration of the glories of the 
antidw, just as the Athenians of the next century looked 
with delight and interest at the Play of Sophocles :* and we 
have little doubt but he heard in his youth parts of the 
Tliad recited at the neighbouring deme of Brauron? If 
we add to this, that by introducing into a few of 
the Homeric poems some striking encomiums on kis country~ 
men, he was able to add considerably to his popularity, and 
that it is always the policy of a tyrant to encourage litera~ 
ture,* we shall fully understand why he gave himself so 
much trouble about these poems in the days of his power.’ 
Solon also greatly encouraged the rhapsodes, and shares 

} Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1. 2, 389. 

* Seo Rheinisch. Mus. for 1829, p. 62. 

2 Seo Nitzsch, Indag. per Od. Interpol. prapar. p. 37; Hist, Hom. 
p. 165; Welcker, Ep. . P. 393+ 2 

* “Debbe un principe,” says Machiavelli (41 Principe, ate xx. fin.), 
“ne? tempi convenienti dell’ anno tenere oceupati i popoli con feste & 
spettacoli; ¢ @ ogni cittd d divisa o in artio in triba, debbe tener 
conto di quelle universita.” 

* © Quis doctior iisdem illis temporibus, aut oujus eloquentia litteris 
instructior fuisse traditur, quam Pisistrati? qui primus lomeri libros, 
Cd antea, sic disposuisse dicitur ut nune habitus? Cicero, de 

seth aad tan Th ‘Ophpov Biecxacpéva re Kal GAAGXOD p»npored 
épeva ROpoifero. Pausan. Vil. 26, p. 594. 

“torepoy Newlorparos cuvayayay axégyve Thy "IAdda Kal thy ’O36a~ 
cacy. lian, V. a XI. 14. 

See also Ji h. ¢. Apion, 1,2; Liban. Panegyr. in Julian, T. & 
p. 170, Reiske; ¥."Opnpes; and Eustath. p. 5. 


n 
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with Pisistratus the honour of arranging the rhapsodies 
according to their natural and poetical sequence :* we must 
not forget, too, that Solon was one of those writers of 
gnomic , Whom we have considered as the successors 
of the Epopqists, and from whose writings the Attic trage- 
dians modelled their dialogue. Now we know that Pisis- 
tratus endeavoured, as far as was consistent with his own 
designs, to adopt the constitution of Solon, and always 
treated his venerable kinsman with deference and res; 
May not a wish to reconcile his own plans with the tastes 
feelings of the superseded legislator have operated with 
him as an additional reason for attempting to unite the old 
epic element with the rites of the Dionysian religion, which 
his political connections compelled him to transfer from the 
country to the city? may not such a combination have been 
ted by his early recollections of the Brauronia? did 
the genius of the Icarian plan the innovation, or was he merely 
instrumental skate ee into ener: ? was the name 
is originall rne by this agent of Pisistratus, or was 
it Sees a Anaad s derived from the common epithet of the 
Homeric minstrel,’ and implying nothing more in its con- 
nection with the history of the drama, than that it arose 
from a combination such as we have described? 

But whatever reason we may assign for the union of the 
rhapsody with the Bacchic chorus, it seems pretty clear that 
this union was actually effected in the time of Pisistratus. 
And herein consists the claim of Thespis to be considered 

+ Comp. Diog. Sol. 1. 57, with Ps, Plat, Hipparch. p. 228 B. 

* Hom. Od. 1. 328: 

Tob 8 trepwidOer dpeot obyOero Oda miy doidhy 
xodpn "Ixaploro, 

—— Vil. 498: 

os ape a apbppar Oeds Grave Odamiv dodhy, 

—— xv ; 

Men ieee dorbdy, 3 ker ripen delBeev. 

See Buttmann’s L p. 166, It was very common to invent 
names for persons from their actions, or for persons to change their 
own names according to their profession, ‘Thus Helen is called the 
daughter of Nemesis, Arion the son of Cycleus, and Tisias changed his 
name into Stesichorus, by which alone he is known at the it day 
(above, p. 40, and see Clinton’s F. H, Vol. 1. p. 5); 80 that Thesps 
may even be an assumed name, 
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as the inventor of Attic Tragedy. Arion’s satyrical chorus, 
and even the lyric drama of Epigenes, may have been imi- 
tated at Atas — ita their yore in the Pelo- 
mnesus. e cyclic chorus was formed as a se 
vain till the latest days of ‘Ashenbn democracy,* pyre: 
rrhic dance, which was adopted by the satyrs, was also a 
distinct exhibition? Nay, the Homeric rhapsody was 
recited by itself on the proper occasion; that is to say, 
nerally at the great Panathenwa * nor would the Homeri¢ 
pee he have been so well suited to a dramatic dialogue 
as the trochaie tetrameter and senarius, which the vigorous 
and sententious poetry of Archilochus and the elder Simon- 
ides had made well known and popular in Attica and in the 
Whether anticipated or not by Susarion, in the 
employment of the iambic metre in atic speeches, 
Thespis may claim the merit of having been tho first to 
combine with the Bacchic chorus, which he received from 
Arion, a truly epic element, and he was clearly the first who 
made the rhapsode appear as an actor sustaining different 
characters, and addressing the audience from a fixed and 
elevated stage. At first he may have been contented, like 
the exarchi of the improved Dithyramb, with personating 
Bacchus, and surrounding himself with a chorus of Satyrs; 
but there is every reason to believe that he soon extended 
his sphere of myths, and that his plots were as various as 
those of his successors. i 
Bentley was interested in the establishment of his propo- 
sition that Thespis did not write his plays, and naturally 
manifested the eagerness of a pleader rather than the im- 
partiality of a judge.* There is no antecedent improbability 
in the statement of Donatus that Thespis wrote tragedies. 
Solon, and, much earlier, Archilochus and Simonides com- 
mitted their poems to writing ; and in the days of Pisistratus 
it is not likely that a favourite rhapsode would leave his 
compositions unpublished. The destruction of Athens, in 


» Lys. dwod. Sapod. p, 698. é 
2 Lys. u. &.: Schol. Arisoph, Nub. 988. 
3 Lycurg. ¢. Lzocr. p. 161; Plat. Hij p. 428 B; Elian, V. E 


‘vill. 2. 
* Dissertation on Phalaris, pp 237 844+ 


———— 
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.c. 480, made the older specimens of Attic literature very 
scarce, but there must have been some remains of his 
writings in the time of Sophocles, otherwise that poet would 
hardly have published strictures on him and Cheerilus,* 
which, as we may infer from his criticisms on Zschylus,? in 
all probability referred to the harshness of their style. 
Aristophanes’ speaks of him precisely in the same terms as 
he does of Phrynichus, predicating an antiquated stiffness 
_ of both these old fa corms e may grant that the 
lines attributed to Thespis by Clemens Alexandrinus * 
contain internal evidence of their spuriousness, but there 
is no presumption ainst the authenticity of the quotations 
in Plutarch® and Julius Pollux,’ beyond the ill-founded 
hypothesis, that ‘Thespis composed only ludicrous dramas. 
es hypothesis, as_we have seen above, rests on the old 
confusion between Thespis and Susarion. The forgeries of 
Heraclides Ponticus are themselves no slight proof of the 
originally serious character of the Thespian drama; for if 
his contemporaries had really believed that Thespis wrote 
eset feed Indicrous dramas, a scholar of Aristotle would 
hardly have attempted to impose Lae the public with a set 
of plays altogether different in style and title from those of 
the author on whom he wished to pass them off. The fact 
is, that the choral plays from which the Thespian drama was 
formed were satyrical, for the Dithyramb in the improved 
form which it received from Arion was performed by a 
chorus of satyrs;’ and there is little doubt that Thespis 
' Suid. s. v. SopowAijs: xepl rol xopo xpbs Ofer ual Xolp:ror 
yuri (Suaros, 


? Seo Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. Vol. i. p. 340, and our note on the 
sop : 
mp. Vesp.220: dpxaro peducidavodpure: a pean, “antiquated 
honey-sweet and popular ditties from the P| ia ot Phryniehus,” 
with a passage in a subsequent part of the same play (1479): 
dpxotpevos Tis voxtds obdiy raverat 
Tapxar exe’ ols Odoms ipyavifero. 

* Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 675, Potter. 

* Plut. de Audiendis Poetis, p. 134, Wyttenb. 

* Jul. Poll. vi. 45. Another fragment has been lately published 
from a papyrus by Letronne, Fragmens inédits danciens poctes Greea, 
Par, 163%, p. 7: obx dfa@phoas old iBav 8¢ coi Adyw, where étabpéw is 
Graf Acydpevor, 7 Above, p. 43. 
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may have been a satyrie poet before he was a tragedian, in 
iis those modern aeies of the word: but Chameleon seems — 
to have expressly mentioned the fact, that Thespis 
from Bacehic to Epie subjects With regard to the titles 
of his plays preserved by Suidas and Julius Pollux, they are— 
not really open to eavil. For even supposing that they 
refer father to the apocryphal compositions of Heraclides 
than to the lost tragedies of the old Icarian, there is no 
reason for concluding that the titles were not borrowed by 
the fabricator from obsolete but genuine dramas. Unless’ 
we are prepared to maintain, against the prevalent tendency — 
of all the authorities, that Thespis never wrote or acted a 
play of grave or pathetic character, we cannot assert that he 
was unlikely to have brought forward dramas, bearing the 
titles in question—namely, ‘Pentheus;’ ‘the Funeral 
Games of Pelias,’ or ‘Phorbas;’ ‘the Priests;’ ‘the 
Youths ;’ indeed it would not be difficult to show that 
these subjects were very well adapted for the narrative 
hes which must have abounded while the actor was_ 
limited to the personation of one character at a time. 

With regard to the violent and ludicrous dances which 
were attributed to Thespis, and of which Aristophanes 
gives a somewhat ludicrous picture at the end of his 
“Wasps, we have only to remark that all antiquated 
postures, attitudes, and movements appear ridiculous to 
those whose grandfathers practised them. Apollo himself is 
described as leading the Pwan with high and springy steps;? 
and the gymnopadic dance, in which the Tragic Emmeleia 
took its rise, must have been originally distinguished by the 
agility which it prescribed. In the early days of the drama 
a great deal of energetic and expressive gesticulation was 
expected from the chorus, and even in the time of Aeschylus 
itis recorded that Telestes, the ballet-leader of that 

) This scoms to be the proper interpretation of the 
Photius, Lex. 8. v. obddx xpbs tov Atévutov—td xpdader els tov Ax 
ypidorres robrois iyyovi(orro Grep wal carupime édcyeror Borepov Bb 
wetaBderes eis zpaygtlas ypdoew Kari puxpoy els pi8ovs nal lrroplas 
er; Haxérs 700 Oxcod pwnneredorres, Sey Kal dxepdyncay, , Te Re 
si. ame Hy os ha Paatarts orale age ei 
® Above, p35; note 3. o 
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invented many new forms of xepovopéa or manual gesticu- 
lations, and that in the ‘ Seven sre Thebes’ he repre- 
sented the action of the piece by his mimie dancing. 

The statement of Suidas, = Phrynichus was the first 
who introduced women on the stage (xpiros -ywatxetov 
xpiswxov dojyaye), which Bentley, perhaps purposely, 
mistranslates, is no reason for concluding that ‘hespis 
never wrote a Tragedy called ‘ Alcestis,’ were there any 
real evidence to show that this was the title of one of his 
plays ; for it would have been perfectly easy to handle that 
subject in the Thespian manner, that is, with more narrative 

dialogue, without the introduction of Alcestis herself? 
Indeed we cannot conceive how she could be introduced as 
talking to the chorus, whom she does not once address in 
the play of Euripides, and there was no other actor for her 
to talk with. 

Of course, there could be no theatrical contests in the 
days of Thespis:* but the dithyrambic contests seem to 
have been important enough to induce Pisistratus to build 
a temple in which the victorious choragi might offer up 
their tripods,* a practice which the victors with the tragic 
chorus subsequently adopted. 


Nachtrag, pp. 266, 7; Athen. 1. p, 21 FP: eal TéAccis 32 
‘Terderns, 5 J Werte 9 tale oad ‘FOAAa secbpinil © ia 
boas. . . "Apirroxdijs ‘your onal Sri TeAtarns 
5 obras Hy texvirns Sate dv TH dpxeioba rods ‘Exrd 
od} ne, hays soijjoa 74 xpdypara 8: dpxioews. Seo Heindorf, ad 
2 LL § st. 

* In the Su; ints, one of the most archaic of the extant plays of 
ZEschylus, no female character is introduced on the stage, although all 
the interest centres in the daughters of Danaus, who form the chorus, 

‘ via ae, ee *Abiepow 

Thé@iow, lepby "AxéAAwros bd Meaorpdrov yeyords’ els 8 
robs rplwodas éridecar of Te KueAlp xopH vuchcarr Th Capri: 
Photius. Comp. Thueyd. 1. 15, vi. 54. Xs sor 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PROPER CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK PLAYS. 
ORIGIN OF COMEDY. 
The best actors in the world, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, — tra 


scene indivi 
Suaxsreane, 


In is generally stated that there were three kinds of Gree 
Plays, and three only—Tragedy, Comedy, and the Satyrical 
Drama. It will be our endeavour in the present chapter to 
examine this classification, and to see whether some bett 
one cannot be proposed. With a view to this it will 
oe inquire into the origin of the comical and sai 
mas, just as we have already investigated the origin of 
‘ical Drama 
ly or Comedy 


Tragedy, and to consider how far the Sa 
differed : from or agreed with cither the 
of the Greeks. 


(a—is derived of course fron 
alread a 
atten: ma 
which he resembled, just as the shepherd or goatherd 
called by the name of the animal which he tended, an 
whose skin formed his clothing.* Tpaypdia is therefore not 
the song of a goat, because a goat: was the prize of it; but® 
song accompanied by a dance performed by persons in th 
guise of satyrs, consequently a satyric dance; and we have 
already shown how Tragedy in its more modern sense aros® 
from such performances. At first, then, Tragedy and # 

1 See above, p. 43, note 2. 

? The word Tityrus signitics, according to Servius, the leadi 
of the flock: according to other authorities it means a goat; 


have even sup) it to be another form of Sat; See the p 
Wine ee 
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Satyrical Drama were one and the same. When, however, 
the Tragedy of Thespis had firmly established itself, and 
Comedy was not yet introduced, the common people became 
discontented with the serious character of the new dramatic 
exhibitions, and missed the merriment of the country satyrs ; 
at the same time they thought that their own tutel: leity 
was not sufliciently honoured in performances which were 
incipally taken up with adventures of other personages: 
in the end they gave vent to their dissatisfaction, and on 
more than one occasion the audience — complained 
that the apsy, to which they were cdmitted had nothing to 
do with Bacchus.* ‘The prevalence of this feeling at length 
induced Pratinas of Phlius, who was a contemporary of 
Zischylus, to restore the tragic chorus to the satyrs, and to 
write dramas which were indeed the same in form and 
materials with the Tragedy, but the choruses of which were 
composed of satyrs, and the dances pyrrhic instead of gym- 
nopedic This is the drama which has been consid: by 
some as specifically different both from ly and Comedy, 
but which was in fact only a subdivision of dy,? written 


‘In his opening Symposiacal disquisition, Plutarch thus speaks: 
“aaxep obr, Bpurixov Kal Aloxtdov Thy tpay¢dlar als wious xad dq 
zpowyérray, @2.4x0n° 7h Taira xpds Tov Atérucoy;—obras Thorye woA- 
Adxis eleeiy > robs robs fAxorras els Ta cupwiowe TY spel 
“2 brOpwre, rl raira xpbs thy Audrvcoy ; tits 

Zenobius gives sie eeemape mip rel pti Mena’ pds toy Aidvucor: 
—Téy xopéy & apyiis eitiopivar BiOipapBor Ge eis tov Aréyucoy, ob 
womral Dorepor txBdyres rijs curnbelas rabrns Alaytas nal Kerratpous 
Btere drexelpowy. “Oder of Cedpavor oxderovres Ereyor, Oddiv xpds 
tov Aidvuroy, Ash yoor Tovro Tobs Xartpous Barepoy WBotery abtois 
spocodyur, Wa ph doxdow txirarbdveata: Tod Oeod, p. 42. 

Suidas, in his Spa of the same serving, after mentioning the 

inion by which it was referred to the alterations of Epigencs the 

mian, adds: BéArcoy 38 obra Td xpdoter «ls tov Aidrucow ypd- 
gorres, robrois iryeviCorro, Gxep nal Xarvnnd edéyero Corcpow 32 
peraBdyres ds 7d tpayedlas ripe, xara pixpoy els pi€ovs Kal ictoplay 
drpdxncar, unnirs Tod Avwrbsov panuorebovres'—Sev toto Kal exepe- 
ynoar, Kal XauaiMav dv 7@ xepl OdemiBos ~d wapaxAhora letope. So 
also Photius, above, p. 72, note 1. 
= Themee lav enye (4 Klesol 
etrius says (de § 169, Vol. rx. p. 76, Walz): 5 32 yéaws 
itp tpayydias’ obdk yap txwohoeey Gy Tis Ppepcalap sal careers 
drat odrupor ypdye: drt! tpaxyedias. 
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always by Tragedians, and, we believe, seldom? acted but 
along with Tragedies? i 

We have already referred to the statement that the 
Comedy of the Greeks arose from the Phallic processions, 
just as their Tragedy did from the Dithyramb.’ Its pro- 
gress, however, and its successive advances from rudeness 
to ection, are involved in so much obscurity, that even 
Aristotle is unable to tell us anything about it; but he is 
willing to concede that it was started in Sicily, or primarily 
in Megaris.6 And this appears very probable ; for not only 
was Susarion, who is generally admitted to have been the 
earliest comic poet,’ a native of Tripodiscus in Megaris, but 
continual allusions are madé in ancient writers’ to the 
coarse humour of the Megarians and their strong turn for 
the ludicrous, qualities which they seem to have imparted 
to their Sicilian colonists. 

But whatever may have been the birth-place of Greek 
Comedy, it is quite certain that it originated in a country 
festival: it was in fact the celebration of the vintage, when 
the country people went round from village to village, some 
in carts," who uttered all the vile jests and abusive speeche 


1 If Pratinas wrote only eighteen tragedies to thirty-two satyrics 
dramas, some of the latter must have been acted alone. See Welc 


eapxijs dx XineAlas FASe, Aristot. Poet. v. 
5 Tis pay xoppdlas of Meyapeis, of re érrad0a, &s éxi rijs ap’ abrou 
ras yeroutrns, Kal oi dx Xuedlas. Poet. 111. 

. Aristoph. Kist. p. xi: thy xopydlay 
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Seo Miiler’s Doriane, rv. 7,$% 
* Schol. Lucian. Zebs a. 82, Lehmann): ¢» TH 
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with which the Tragedy of Thespis has been most unjustly 
j saddled; others on foot, who bore aloft the PLallic emblem, 
and inyoked in songs Phales, the comrade of Bacchus.? 
This custom of going round from village to village suggested 
the derivation of Comedy from xs, and Aristotle has been 
misled by his own learning into an apparent approbation of 
this, on many accounts, absurd sermon: One reason 
which has been advanced in defence of this etymology is 
_ extraordinarily ridiculous. We are told* that the word 
 eannot be derived from xpos, because one of the meanings 
of that word is 4 per’ ofvov gj. This would scarcely be an 
argament if it were only the signification of the word 
xdpos; but this is so far from being the case, that it is not 
even the primary or most usual meaning of the word. 
Képos* signifies a revel continued after supper. It was a 
very ancient custom in Greece for young men, after risi 
from an evening banquet, to ramble about the streets to 
the sound of the flute or the lyre, and with torches in their 
hands; such a band of revellers was also called xapos. 
‘Thus Aschylus says,’ very forcibly, that the Furies, although 
_ they had drunk their fill of human blood in the house of the 
Pelopidw, and though it was now time that they should go 
out like a xaos, nevertheless obstinately stuck to the house, 
and would not depart from it, And as the band of revellers 


GAAsAous Kal <AciBopotvto woAAd. Seo the passages in Creuzer’s note 
on Lydus, de Mens. p. 127, ed. Rother. 

2 reader will see these particulars in Aristoph. Acharn. 240 sq. 

2 rood uevor Ta dvduata onuciov, obras pay yap (MeAorovrhovot) Képas 
ras wepioinidas xaday dacly, "AOqvaion 32 Sous. ds Kw, S, OOK 
and Fit Ronde AexOdyras GAAR TH Kata Kéuas eAdyp aripaCoudvous de 
rod Goreos. Poet. c. 11. 

? By Schneider (de Orig. Comm. p. Bh; 

* See Welcker in Jacobs’ edition of Philostratus, p.202. ‘The remarks 
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“flown with insolence and wine,” as Milton says,} not un- q 
frequently made a riotous entrance into any house where an 
entertainment was going on, the verb éracxwpdlo is usea 
metaphorically by Plato to signify any interruption or 
intrusion, whether it be the invasion of a philosophicat 
school by mere pretenders to science,’ or the evasion of the — 
proper subject of inquiry by the introduction of extraneous — 
matter.* ence the word x@pos is used to denote any 
band or company. In a secondary sense, it signifies a 
sung either by a convivial party or at the Bacchie feasts (1 
merely in honour of the god, but also to ridicule certain 
persons), or lastly, by a procession in honour of a victor at 
the public games. By a still further transition, xdpos is 
used for a song in general; and a peculiar flute tune, 
together with its corresponding dance, was known by this 
name. It was in the second sense of the word that the 
Bacchic oe was vv Kopupdds, wan Aayoten 2 
singer, ing to the analogy of tpaypdds, Aape key 
in rekigi the first part of the conrpotad refers to the 
performer, the second to the song, and as tpaypdla signifies a 
song of satyrs, 80 xopedia means a song of comus. It is 
clear, from the manner in which the Athenian writers s 
of the country Dionysian procession, that it was consi 
as a comus ;* and we think this view of the case is confirm 
by the epithet {+yxpos, which Dicwopolis applies to PI 
as the companion of Bacchus.® 

The Phallic processions, from which the old Com 
arose, seem to have been allowed in very early times in 
cities; Aristotle tells us that they still continued in 
cities even in his time,’ and the inscriptions quoted above 

* Par. L. 1. 502. 

? Like Alcibiades in Plato's Sympos, 212 c. 

> Resp. p. 500 B: tobs tEwler ob xpooiixor eweirxexopandras, 

* Theatet. p. 184 A: nal rd plporor, ob tena 6 Adyos Sp 
dziorhuns x4n, ti zor’ dorly, Goxexroy yévqrat ixd ray exe 
BY 


"Thus in an old rene by Demosthenes (c, Mid. p. 517) W 
havo 6 xapos Kal of Koepwpdo 

© Acharn, 263: dadjjs, éraipe Baxxlov, 
' Sens ievene Py aéheuy Senpdoes 
7 1 Kal yoy dv woAAais Tay xdAccy 5: 
Aristot. Poet. c. rv. * Above, pp. 49 8qq. 
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that a lyrical Comedy had developed itself from them. 
the time of the orators, the iipadXor were still danced in 
the orchestra at Athens,’ and we learn from the speech of 
Demosthenes against Conon, that the riotous and profligate 
oung men, he infested the streets, delighted to call 
atonives by names* derived from these comic buffooneries. 
But probably they were always more common in the 
country, which was their natural abode ; and if a modern 
scholar* is right in concluding from the words of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes,‘ that there were two sorts of 
Phallic processions, the one public, the other private, we 
«cannot believe that the private vintage ceremonies ever 
found their way into the great towns. Pasquinades of 
the coarsest kind seem to have formed the principal part of 
these rural exhibitions,’ and this was probably the reason 
why Comedy was established at Athens in the time of 
Pericles; for the demagogues, wanting to invent some means 
of attacking their political opponents with safety, could think 
of no better way of effecting this than by introducing 
into the city the favourite country sports of the lower 
orders, and then it was, and not till then, that the perform- 
ance of Comedies became, like that of Tragedies, a public 
concern.’ When it was formally established as a distinct 
Lea of drama at Athens, the old Comedy was supplied, 
e Tragedy, with a chorus, which, though not so numerous 
or expensively attired as the tragic, was as carefully trained 
_ and as systematic in its songs and dances. In effect, it was 
the samo modification of an original comus as that which 
* Hyperides apud Harpocrat. v. '10épadaor, 
3 TSev stata themselves '10épardor and Abrodfxu®or, Demosth. 
Conon, 194 (1261). Cf. Athon, xv. p. 622 ; Lucian, 1. 336. 
* Schneider, de Orig. Com. p. 14. 
£ Acharn. 243 (p. 775, 1. 32, Dind.): weaOderes ody ois HyyyeAutvors 


a Hi, — vs idle Kal Snuoola KarecKebucay nai robrois ¢ papoy 


* Platoni a as Kopydiay: “Told é radu 
pao pay nt ager I gpd ig A ent Ji Alc 
oe zoel Kupgdav dé wore Wanew d Epxwr. Aristotle, above, p. 76, 


Gruppe labours under some extraordinary mistake i i 
Carindne, P- 123) that Comedy was not Fonlgizally connecter with 
gion. 
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performed the Epinicia of Pindar. It appears from several ‘ 
that the comic actors were originally unprovided 

with masks, but rubbed their faces over with wine- asa 
. substitute for that disguise.* 4 
Tragedy and Comedy of the Greeks had, therefore, 
an entirely different origin. We must in the next place 

consider what were their distinctive peculiarities, how far 

they differed intrinsically, and whether any of the remaining — 

. Greek plays cannot be considered as belonging strictly 
either to car at or Comedy. We shall do this more 
satisfactorily if we first set forth the definitions which have 

been given ‘& Plato ro se erie Plato has rather i 

than expressed, the distinction between Traged: 

Comedy in their most perfect form, but his slight remark 
nevertheless strike at the root of the matter. Comedy he 

considers? to be the generic name for all dramatic exhibie 

tions which have a tendency to excite laughter; while 

Tragedy, in the truest sense of the word, is an imitation of 

the oblast life, that is, of the actions of gods and heroes. 

As a definition, however, this account of Tragedy, although 

excellent as far as it goes, is altogether incomplete 

5 Aristotle's, on the other hand, is quite perfect. He makes 
the distinction, which Plato leaves to be inferred, between 

the objects of tragic and comic imitation, and adds to it the 

constituent characteristic of Tragedy, namely, that it effect 


, 1 Hence a comedian fs called 7, s, “alee singer.” It d 

[ a ir that masks were always even in the time of Aristop 

rehiretadl the part of Cleon in the ‘Ixxfs without one. In later time 

however, it was considered disreputable to go in any comus without & 

mask, Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 433: toi narapdrov KupmBlovos ts or 
we 


Tais womrais Evev Tod xporéroy et, 

, 2 EVEL: Di Sig! Gaus plo’ ole: wepligbuapA den: &a 
noppdiar wdvres Adyouer . . 1s 700 KaAAlorov nal aplor 
Blow d 54 paper xdvres ye ivtes elvas 7; aAntcordrny. ‘Tl 
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“None but gods or heroes could act eee 
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tragedy” (Phil. Mus. 11. p. 493). And ii 5 
Plato, in another passage NP talks 
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by means of pity and terror the purgation of such passions." 
_ Aristotle’s ition of Tragedy is so full and comprehen- 
sive, that it has been adopted even by modern writers as a 
description of what modern Tragedy ought to be ;* there is 
one particular, however, which he has not expressly stated, 
and which is due rather to the origin of Greek Tragedy 
than to its essence, we mean the necessity for a previous 
acquaintance on the part of the audience with the plot of 
the Tragedy : this it is which most eminently distinguishes 
the Tragedies of Sophocles from those of Shakspeare, and 
to this is owing the poetical irony with which the poet and 
the spectators handled or looked upon the characters in the 
piece Aristotle is supposed by his commentator Eustratius 
to allude to this in a passage of the Ethics:* we are disposed 
to believe on the contrary, that he is referring to the diflerent 
effects which events related in a Tragedy, as having taken 
place prior to the time of the events represented, and those 
events which are represented by action, produce on the 
minds of the ney for example, the calamities of 
(Edipus, when alluded to in the CEdipus at Colonus, do not 
strike us with so much horror as when they are represented 

in the @dipus at Thebes. 
If, however, all the prominent characters in the true 
ay were gods or heroes, it follows that the I¢poa of 
ylus, and the MAxjrov dAwors and Poivwoa of Phryni- 


1 82 xeopgdla deriv, Sowep efroper, lunes davdroré, ‘ 
pb udrrot Kata sacar rcanley, 708 Mean doer if ees 


; “age peydeos exobons —— wy Kal ob 8” axayyeXlas, 
By dAdov nal éBov xepalvovea thy trav toobrey waOqudtur Kibapow. 


LC. Vie 
? Hurd's definition (On the Province of the Drama, p. 164) is a mere 
Gop of Aristotle. Schiller, who ban a talise muah Ns eetdacaae 
what Tragedy aught to be than any writer of the last century, 
} defines it: * That art which proposes to itself, as its ‘ial 
object, the pleasure resulting from compassion, is called the traglo at 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word.” Werke, in einem > 
Pp. 1176. 
* See Dr. Thirlwall’s Essay On the Irony of 
“1. 11, § 42 Sinpdper 2 Te rata iarrer rep arr 9) redevricarras 
- oA paAAOY wapdvoua ni xpotrdpy: is 
yetlas 4 xpdrrecta:, ae pew Ae 
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chus, were not Tragedies in the truest sense,’ and must be— 
referred to the class of Histories, which exist in all countries 
where the drama is much cultivated, as a subordinate spony 
of ‘ pg fe the other ies we may call myths or 
fables* as distinguished from the true stories, to which they 
bore the same relation in the subdivision of Ionian litera- 
ture that the Epos bore to the history of Herodotus. 
In the course of time another rib was taken from the 


another of the same sort! It resembled the regular 
Tragedy in its outward form, but contained some comic 
characters, and always had a happy termination. : 
OF the Satyrical Drama we have already s zu 


cannot, however, quit the subject of aa 
subordinate forms without noticing a pla called: 0 
éxt Tawdpe, which was, according to Herodian,® a satyri 


1 Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, Vol. 1. note 1150: “The Destruction of Miletus 
by Phrynichus, and the Persians of Bechylus, were Plays that d 
forth all the manly feelings of bleeding or exulting hearts, and no 
tragedies: for these the Greeks, before the Alexandrian age, took th 
plots solely out of mythical story. It was essential that thelr conten 
should be known beforehand ; whereas the stories of Hamlet and 
Macbeth were unknown to the tors; at present, of then 
might be moulded into tragedies like the Greek; that is ifa $ 


were to rise up.” 
? The weeds of Suidas, ig above, a} to allude to this di 
tinction : xara puxpdy els pOGous cal loroplas érpdxnoar. 

3 Miiller’s Dor. rv. ch. 7, § 6. 

4Tn an a Satara coma from a Vatican MS. 
(No. 909) by in 1834, we find the following words: Td 
dxorhOn if. eiddxOn ext PAavelvov Spxorros 7d A. xpHros Fv Xopoxhit 
Sebrepos Etpixldns Kphooas, *AAKuady TE Bit Vapidos, THA 
"AX 13. 7d 30 Spciua nopunwrépay tye thy Karaoxeriv. The 
sentence is a tition in effect of the statement in the Co 
argument (atti, vp 214). On the date see Welcker, 
Mus. for 1835, P 508; Clinton, F. H. Vol. 1. p. 424. 
* See Eustathius on Iliad u, p. 297. 
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drama. This statement has occasioned some difficulties. 
It has been asked," were the Helots, who doubtless composed 
the chorus, dressed like satyrs, or mixed up with satyrs ? 
But if it was a satyrical drama, what mythological subject is 
reconcilable with a chorus of Helots? and, on the same 
supposition, how could the comedian Eupolis, to whom 
Athenwus* ascribes the play, have been its author? for a 
trespass by a comedian on the domains of the tragic muse, 
to whom the satyrical drama belonged, was, especially in 
those times, something quite unheard of. There is, it must 
be admitted, some diffteulty in this, and principally in regard. 
to the last question. The Helots, with their dresses of 


guise of the Helots and that of the satyrs; whereas the 
play was a re; Comedy with a political reference, 
Behans not unlike the Aaxedaipoves of the same author. 

The ee arg Greeks first sos toa ie 
li and political im in the country which 
ren iy its inal avalcaeats a form corresponding to 
that of its modern representatives. Whatever may bare 
been the value of the writings of Epicharmus, they have not 
reached our time except in fragments. For us Greek 
Comedy, both in itself and in its Roman transcriptions, is 
the Comedy of Athens. So far as we are acquainted with 
its literary history, it owes its first development and com- 
pletion to the political and social condition of that great 
democratic metropolis; and it is so intimately connected 
with all that is characteristic of Attic life, that the greatest 
scholars of Alexandria, Lycophron and Eratosthenes, wrote 

Sete Miiller in Was fir eine Art Drama waren “ die Heloten”? 
Ni rs Rhein, Mus. wi. p. 428. 

* IV, p. 138, * In Athen. xrv. p. 638. 
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formal and elaborate treatises on the subject. Considered, 
then, as peculiarly Athenian, the preset of the Greeks 
admits of subdivision into three species, or rather three sue- 
cessive variations in form, which are generally distinguished 
as the Old, the Middle, and the New Comedy. These three 
subdivisions must be considered separately, and with a brief 
review of their distinctive characteristics. 
The old Comedy was, as we have ly seen, the result 
of a successful attempt to give to the waggon-jests of the 
country comus a pestioular and a political bias. Its out- 
ward form was burlesque in its most wanton extravagance, — 
Its essence, or to use the words of Vico," its elerna ic 
was personal vilification. Not merely the satire of de- 
scription, the abuse of words, but the satire of representa- 
tion. The object of popular dislike was not merely called a 
coward, a villain, a rogue, or a fool, but he was exhibited on 
the stage doing e ing contemptible, and suffering every- 
thing ludicrous. This systematic personality, the iapPudy 
Wéa? of the sin: popalee farce, eh not have sufficed to” 
obtain for Comedy an adequate share of attention from the 
refined and accomplished democracy which establisked itself 
at Athens during the administration of Pericles. It was 
necessary that the comic poet who would gain a hearing in 
the theatre at Athens should borrow from Tragedy many of 
its most striking peculiarities—its choral dances, its masked 
actors, its metrical forms, its elaborate scenery and machines, 
and, above all, that chastened elegance of the Attic dialect 
which the fastidiousness of an Athenian citizen required and 
exacted from the poets and orators. The comedy became a 
regular drama, recalling indeed a recollection of the old 
phallic comus by an extravagant obscenity of Perec and 
costume, but often presenting an elegance in the dialogues 
and a poetic refinement in the melic portions, which would 
haye borne a comparison with the best efforts of the con- 
temporary tragic muse. Upon this stock the mighty genius 
of Aristophanes grafted his own Pantagruelism, which has 
in every age, since the days of its reproducer Rabelais, 
3 froin 111. PS 8 : cere meth geet eterna propielt, 
oon uric. 4 
oo 
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found in some European country, and in some form or 
other, a more or Jess adequate representative—Cervantes, 
Quevedo, Butler, Swift, Sterne, Voltaire, Jean Paul, Carlyle, 
and Southey. By Pantagruclism we mean—in accordance 
with the definition which we have elsewhere given of the 
term'—an assumption of Bacchanalian buffoonery as a cloak 
to cover some serious purpose. Rabelais, who invented the 
word to express a certain literary development of the 
character sustained by the court-foois in the Middle Ages, 
must have been quite conscious that he was i pts as 
far as his age allowed, not only the spirit, but even the 
outward machinery of the Old Comedy. At any rate he 
adopts the disguise of low buffoonery for the — purpose 
of attacking some form of prevalent cant and imposture ; 
and this was consistently the object of Aristophanes. 
Whether he professedly takes Aristophanes as his model, 
and as the lamp to light him on the way, may be regarded 
as an open question; but there can be no doubt that the 
manner and the object of the curé of Meudon were identical 
with those of the great comedian of Athens, and that the 
name of Pantagruelist, invented by the one, accurately 
describes the leading characteristics of his main prototype. 
The chief difference between the Old Comedy of Athens, 
as represented by Aristophanes, and the modern manifesta- 
tions of the same riotous drollery, as a cover for some 
serious purpose which it might be premature, unsafe, or 
generally inexpedient to disclose, must be sought in the 
peculiar relations which subsisted between the old comedian 
and his democratic audience during the short period of the 
Old Comedy’s highest perfection, namely, the interval 
between the commencement of the Peloponnesian war and 
the Sicilian expedition, when the irritable Demos was so 
conscious of his power and was so exhilarated by his good 
fortune that, like the kings of the Middle Ages, he was 

In the Quarterly Review, No. cux. 1 5 

2 Weta, peal fs the paper on Tntagrnotbes already cited that 
tho reference to Aristophancs and Cleanthes as the lanterns of honour 
(Rabelais, vy. c. 33) is derived from Varro (L. DL. v. 9. p. 4, Miller), who 
is speaking of Aristophanes, the grammarian of Byzantium, and of the 
grammatical studies of the Stoics; but Rabelais, his commentators, 
tay have misun Varro. 
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willing to tolerate any jokes at his own expense, if the 
satirist would only pay him the compliment of adopting 
the thin veil of caricature, and pretend to put forward 2s 
an outpouring of privileged folly what he really meant tobe 
taken as the most serious remonstrance or the most biting 
ati} diffieul 1 bl dra clearly | 
¢ is difficult, haps impossible, to ww a clear . 
defined line of sweatin Fr sae the latest writers of the 
Old and the earliest writers of the Middle Comedy. We 
cannot say of them that this author was an old comedian, 
that a middle comedian: they may have been both, as 
Aristophanes certainly was, if the criterion was the absence 
or presence of a Parabasis,? or speech of the chorus in 
which the audience are addressed in the name of the poet, 
and without, in many cases, any reference to the subject of 
the play. Nor will the oT interpretation of the law 
mept Tod pi) Svopacrt reuse enable us to distinguish be-~ 


1 Aristophanes openly avows this mixture of the serious and tho 
ridiculous in his later Cee ayes he no longer practised it with 
the same objects. Ran. 391: FOAAR pay cyeAoid p’ elmeiy woAAd BE 
orovdaia, 1200: opixpdy 8° bro@éeba: trois Kprraics BobAopat 
roils godois ply trav copay pepynutvous xplyav ine rots yedaor 8 
Hddos Bid ty yéawra xplyav dud. 

27a ras wapaBdous obk Cxovra ediddyxOn efovelas dxd rod Shyov 
peiotopdms Kal epics xparotens. Platonius, With regard to 
the attempt of Meineke (Question. Scenica, oe It. p. 50) to prove that 
Antiphanes was a new comic poet because he mentioned 
(Athen. x1v. p. 662 P), we may remark, that the word cannot be 
as a criterion to enable us to distinguish between two schools of 
comedians, for it is mentioned by Nicostratus, the son Gere 
(see Clinton in Phil. Mus. 1. p. He) he the dainty was not 
to hanes himself, who uses word parrvororxds (Nub. 451). 

? Mr. Clinton, in the Introduction to the beste pion nes BO his Fasti 
Hellenic (pp. xxxvi, &c.) has shown that the s panera received idea, 
which would distinguish the Middle from Old Comedy by its” 
abstinence from persoual satire, is Goer eer at variance with ths 
fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—rod jx) dvouact) 
kwpydeiy twd—simply forbade the introduction of an: ocr on 

. 1s 


the stage 

too, might be evaded suppressing 

fo ania by means Ai hs mask, the dress, and external a) 
alone. “This 


law, then, when limited to its by no 
means inconsistent with a great degree of faabienariyy oc a thoes 
animadversions upon eminent names with which we find the comie 
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tween the comedians as belonging to one class or the other. 
As to the comedies themselves, however, we may _safel 
conclude, on the authority of Platonius, that the Middle 
Comedy was a form of the old, but differed from it in three 
Satincare? it had no chorus, and therefore no parabasis— 
this deviation was occasioned by the inability of the im- . 

werished state to furnish the comic poets with sr 
ving characters were not introduced on the s' is 
was owing to the want of energy produced by the sub- 
version of the democratic empire: as a consequence of both 
these circumstances, the objects of its ridicule were general 
rather than personal, and literary rather than political. If, 
therefore, we were called upon to give to the Old and 
Middle Comedy their distinctive appellations, we should 
call one Caricature and the other Criticism; and if we 
wished to illustrate the difference by modern instances, we 
should compare the former to the Lampoon, the latter to 
the Review. The period to which the writers of the Middle 
Comedy belonged may be defined generally as that included 
between the termination of the Peloponnesian war and the 
overthrow of Athenian freedom by Philip of Macedon, from 

B.C. 404 to n.c. 340. The numerous comedies which aj 
in this interval, especially those belonging to the 

tter half of the period, were chiefly occupied in holding u 
to light and not ill-natured ridicule the literary and social 
iarities of the day. The writers seized on what was 
sn in the contem systems of philosophy. They 
parodied and travestied not only the language but some- 
times even the plots of the most celebrated tragedies and 
epic poems. And, in the same spirit, they not unfrequently 
took their subjects directly from the old m ology. In 
their satires on society they attacked rather classes of men 
than prominent individuals of the class. Courtesans, para- 
sites, and wanton revellers, with their pic-nic feasts, were 
freely represented in general types,' ate the self-conceited 


poets actually to abound ” (Fast. Hell. p. xlii.). The date of the law 
is uncertain; probably about n.c, 404, luring the government of the 
Thirty. 

* Seo the anecdote about Antinhanes, Ath. xu. pr. 
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cook, with his parade of culinary science, was a standing 
character in the Middle Comedy.’ Athenian politics were 
generally avoided ; but these poets did not scruple to make 
sport of foreign tyrants, like the Dionysii of Syracuse and 
Alexander of Pherw.? Their style was generally prosaic,? 
and they usually confined themselves to the comic trimeter. 
But long systems of anapwstic dimeters were sometimes 
introduced, and in their parodies and travesties they imitated 
the metres of the poets whom they ridiculed. 

The New Comedy commenced, as is well known, with 
the establishment of the supremacy of Philip,‘ and flourished 
at Athens during the period distinguished as that of the 
Macedonian rulers, who are called the Diadochi and Epigoni ; 
it belongs, therefore, to the interval between the 110th and 
130th Olympiads, i. e. between z.c. 340 and B.c. 260. We 
can see in Plautus and Terence, who translated or imitated 
the Greek writers of this class, satisfactory specimens of 
the nature of this branch of Comedy. It corresponded as 
nearly as possible to our own comic drama, especially to 
that of Farquhar and Congreve, which Charles Lamb calls 
the Comedy of Manners, and Hurd the Comedy of Character. 
Tt arose in all probability from a union of the style and 
tone of the Euripidean dialogue with the subjects and 
characters of the later form, the Middle Comedy. The 
particular circumstances of the time had given a new di- 
rection to the warlike tendencies of the Greeks. Instead 
of serving in the ranks of the national militia and fighti 
in free warfare at home, the active, restless, or Siscontantam 
citizen found a ready weleome and good pay in the mer 


* This was the principal character in the Aolosicon, one of the latest 


jays of Aristophanes, and it is always re-appearing. 
arts in the Dionysius of Eubulus sds the Dionysalexandrus of the 
younger Cratinus. 


~ de Comm..: rijs 38 pons keppdlas ol xonral zAdoparos” 
pay 0bx phos rormrixod, Sek 52 Tis ourhOovs idvres AaAuis Avyuas 
Grover ras dperds, Sore oxdyioy xomrixdy Xapaxtiipa elvas rap’ abvrois. 

4 Meineke says (Hist. Crit. Com. p. 435) that he dates the commence- 
ment of the new comedy from the period immediately preceding the 
battle of Chmroneia, and that the anon: writer on 
ez not quite accurate in saying } véa éxl "AAcEdvdpou elxe 

y c 
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cenary armies kept up by the Greek sovereigns of Asia and 
Egypt. Such = soldier or leader of mercenaries, havin; 
returned from abroad with a full purse, an empt head, 
and a loud tongue, became a standing character in the New 
Comedy. The other characters, the greedy parasite, the 
clever and unprincipled slave, and the ager ae i- 
eal courtesan, may have ap d in the Middle Comedy ; 
but they are the new comedian’s indispensable staff. And 
now for the er time the element Ad spn. a So main 
ingredient in dramatic poetry. @ object of the yo 
man’s passion is not the free-born Athenian salle Bas 
some accomplished érafpa, or an innocent girl, who is osten- 
sibly the slave or associate of the éra/pa, but turns out at 
the end of the piece to be the lost child of some worthy 
citizen.?, A deal of ingenuity is shown in the con- 
trivance of these unexpected tions (dvayrwpioas), and 
here also the drama of Euripides had farntshed the comedian 
with his model. The “heavy father,” as he is called on our 
stage, is geen indispensable personage, and in the in- 
trigues of the piece he is often the dupe of the manquvring 
slave, or led by some incidental temptations into the 
very vices and follies which he had reproved in his son. 
The greatest care is taken in the delineation of these 


characters, and there can be little doubt that they re- 


resented accurately the most prominent features of the 
ter Attic society. The drama under such circumstances 
did not attempt to make men better than they were, and it 
is to be feared that the comic stage did little more than 
— in the most attractive colours the lax morality of 
the a 
It is not our intention to speak of the dramas and quasi- 
dramas of a later age; it may however be of some assistance 
to the student if we subjoin a general tabular view of the 
rise and progress of the proper Greek Drama. 


? Ovid, Fast. 1. 369: Fabula jucundi nulla est sine amore Menandri. 
? Seo Hist. of Gr. Liter. Vol. a Ppp. 2 8qq. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 


A. W. SCHLEGEL’S GENERAL SURVEY OF THE DRAMA 
IN DIFFERENT AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Iris well known that about three and a balf centuries ago the study 
of ancient literature was revived by the diffusion of the Greek language 
(the Latin never became extinct); the classical authors were t 
to light and rendered universally accessible by the art of printing; the 
monuments of ancient genius were diligently disinterred. this 
per oesees excitements to the human mind, and formed a 
marked epoch in tho history of our mental culture; it was fertile in 
effects, which extend even to us, and will extend to an incalculable 
series oe oe ae ee the eet AAs) Sackonis ae 
perverted to a al . @ learned, who were chiefly in posses- 
sion of it, and were Tactespetaait to distinguish themselves by works of 
their own, asserted for the ancients an unconditional authority ; in fact 
with great show of reason, for in their kind they are models. They 
maintained that only from imitation of the ancient writers is true salva- 
tion for human genius to be hoped for; in the works of the moderns 
tl only what was, or seemed to be similar to those of the 

is; all clio rejected as barberous . Quite 


imagi duty. Where they sacrificed to the latter, they were com- 
mended by the learned ; so far as they followed the bent of the former, 


8 ia 
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assuredly not owing to their imperfect affinity with Virgil, or even 
with Homer; in Tasso it is the tender feeling of chivalrous love and 
honour, in Camoens the glowing inspiration of patriotic enthusiasm. 
Those ages, nations, and ranks which found the imitation of the 
ancients most to their liking were precisely such as least felt the want _ 
of a self-formed poetry. ‘The result was dead school-exercises, which at 
best can excite but a frigid admiration, Bare imitation in the finearts 
is always fruitless of good: even what we borrow from others must, ag 
it were, be born again within us if ever it is to issue forth in the 
nature of Uc What avails tho dilettantism of composing with 
other people's ideas? Art cannot subsist without Nature, and man 
can give his fellow-men nothing but himself. 
ine successors of the ancients and true co-rivals with them, 
in their path and Neer fe their spirit by virtue of congenial 
talents and cultivation of mind, have ever been as rare as your handi- 
craftsmanlike insipid copyists were and are numerous, The critica, 
bribed to their verdict by the mere extrinsicality of form, have for the — 
most part very liberally sanctioned even these serviles, These were — 
“correct modern classics,” while the great and truly living popular 
poets, whom a nation, having once got them, would not consent to 
with, and in whom moreover there were so many sublime traits 
could not be overlooked, these they were fain at most to tolorate as rade 
wild geniuses. But the unconditional separation thus taken for 
granted between genius and taste is an idle evasion. Genius is neither 
more nor less than the faculty of electing, unconsciously in some 
pra are, Whatever is most excellent, and therefore is taste in its highest 
ivity. 


some thinking men, es; Germans, set themselves 
misunderstanding, and at once to give the ancients their due, and yet 
fairl, ise the altogether different peculiarity of the moderns. 


elemen’ wer in all nature, as to excludea possibility of divergence 
into og det directions. ‘The whole vy of vital peaches rests upon 


name originally 

given to the r languages which formed themselves by intermixe 

ture of the Latin with the dialects of the Old-German, in just the same 

way as modern culture was fused out of the foreign elements of the 

northern national character and the fragments of antiquity, w! 
the culture of the ancients was much more of one piece. 

‘This hypothesis, thus briefly indicated, would carry with ita high 
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dogreo of self-evidence, could it be shown that the sclf-same contrast 
‘between the endeavour of the ancients and moderns does symmetrically, 
patex t say systematically, pervade all the manifestations of tho artiste 


&e., the same as in poetry: a problem whi 
out in its entire extent and compass, though much has been excellently 
well remarked and indicated in respect of the individual arts. 

To mention authors who have written in other parts of Europe, and 
prior to the rise of this “School” in Germany,—in_ music, Rousseau 
recognised the contrast, and showed. that rhythm and melody were tho 
perrailice principle of the ancient, as harmovy is of the modern music. 

t he is contracted enough to reject the latter ; in which we cannot at 
all agree with him. With respect to the arts of design, Hematerhuys 
makes a clever apophthegm : “ The ancient painters secm to have been 
much sculptors, the modern sculptors are too much painters.” 
tho very heart of the matter; for, as I shall more expressly 
pereal, ti spirit of all ancient art and poetry is plastic, ax 


juresque. 3 
i endeavour, by means of an example borrowed from another art, 
architecture, to illustrate what I mean by this harmonious 
ition of sceming opposites. In the Middle Ages thero i 
the latter centuries of that wra developed itself to the most 
maturity, a style of architecture which has been denominated 
but ought to have been called Old-German, When, upon the 
of classic antiquity in general, imitation of the Grecian archi- 
tecture came up, Which often indeed was but too injudiciously applied, 
without regard bed to difference of climato and to the destination of the 
ther, oe ae ee the Gotlie ier 
4 as 5 In - 
where, this was excusable : pees Ope iecigee neg es, el may 
Cagle alav their Sate Beal Si aI Panesane 
Saas partiali ancient architecture lay, as it were, oir 
blood. we northern Peaot AEA ty omy Palin Oat of tace 
powerful, solemn which fall upon us at the very entering into 
® Gothic cathedral. Rather wo will endeavour to account for these 
impressions, aud to justify them. A very little attention will satisfy us 
that the Gothic architecture bespeaks not only extraordinary mechanical 
skill, but a marvellous outlay of inventive genius; upon still closer 
eats lation we selizeeae its pretense and perceive 
a complete finish in itself quite as much 
that of the Greeks.” — a tah 


ge 
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s 
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and is meant to be, quite another thing from that? It were worth 
making the attempt. We do not wish to argue any man out of his 
ference for the one or the other. The world is and has room 
enough in it for many things that differ, without their interfering with 
one another. But a preference originating in views directed to one sido 
alone of the question, a preference conceived one knows not why nor 
wherefore, is not what makes a connoisscur. No: the true connoisseur 
is he who can suspend his mind, free and unconstrained, in liberal 
contemplation of t principles and tendencies, renouncing the 
while his own individual partialities. $ 
It might suffice for our present purpose to have thus barely indicated 
the existence of this striking contrast between the antique or classical 
and the romantic. But as exclusive admirers of the ancients still 


creature man. Their whole system of art and poetry is 
tation of this harmony of all powers. They invented the poetry of joy. 
Their religion consisted in deification of nature in its various powen 
and of the earthly life; but this worship, which Fer daa other 
1e 


nationa, darkened with hideous shapes hardening art to cruclts 
assumed among this people a form of grandeur, dignity, and mild 
Here superstition, elsewhere the tyrant of human endowments, see 

Jad to lend a hand to their most development; it cherished the art 
By which it was adorned, and out of idols grow édeals. 

But greatly as the Greeks succeeded in the Beautiful, and even the 
Moral, we can concede to their culture no higher character than that of 
a refined and dignified sensuality. Of course this must be understood 
trehdeag mire spe ar pire ples 0 
sophers, ing gleams of poetic ration, these form the 
tion. die Gant aaper aHigeeiaee tar his back upon the Infinite ; 

Spire pict heer deel mtorr marion) Unpatrce 
to be con: what is ‘inant is vours 2 

Religion is the root of man’s being. Were it possible for him te 
renounce all religion, even that which is unconscious and independent 
TO aac dre nao par eee : 
centre in any degree, in the same degree wi ¢ system mind 
and affections be modiGed in ite entire lino of effect. 

[elon regenerated il 
igion regenerat tho 
he leading principle in th 
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history of the modern nations, and at this day, when many conceit 
themselves to have ont-grown its guidance, they are more influenced 
by it in their views of all human affairs than they aro themselves 


aware. 

Next to Christianity, the mental culture of Europe, since the com- 
mencement of the stati Ages, was decidedly influenced by the German 
raco of northern invaders, who infused new quickening into a degenc- 
rated age. The inclemency of northern nature drives the man more 
inward upon himself, and what is lost in sportive development of the 
sensitive teat is amply compensated, wherever there are noble endow- 
ments, in earnestness of spirit. Hence the frank heartiness with which 
tho old German tribes welcomed Christianity; so that among no other 
aco of men has it penetrated so deeply into the inner man, peak 
itself so energetic in its effects, and so interwoven itself with all human 
Berra vanced (test hctieet sberclon f the norther by 

rugged of the rh conquerors, 
admixture of Christian sentiments, gave rise to chivalry, the ol of 
which was to guard the practice of arms, by vows which were looked 
upon as sacred, from that rude and base abuse of force into which it is 
#0 apt to decline. : 

One i tin the chivalrous virtue was a new and more delicate 
spirit of considered as an enthusiastic homage to genuine female 
excellence, which was now for the first time revered as the acme of 
human nature, and, exalted as it was by religion under the form of 
virgin aualeratty, tosched all hearts with an indefinable intimation of 


the m: of ji 
As Guricantty aia not, like the heathen worship, content itself with 


Seca teaetin nc een ears 
its inations, mo} 
dence took in the domain of honour; a kind of secular 


which subsisted along with that of religion, and often camo in collision 
therewith, but yet akin to it in so faras it never calculated consequences, 
but attached jute sanctity to principles of action elevated as articles 
of faith above all i ition of a misplaced ratiocination. 
Chivalry, love, and honour are, together with religion itself, the sub- 
jects of that natural poctry which poured itself forth with incredible 
in the Middle Ages, and preceded a more conscious and 
on pe CAs patie ——— sre ature ne too had its 
m gy, consisti legends, but its 
hecciads formed a perfect contrast to those of the 


thology. 
Some writers, in other respects agreeing with us in our Soe 
the 


Amon; the Greoks, human nature was self-satisfied ; it had no mis- 
giving of defect, and endeavoured after no other perfection than that 
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finite; life has become 

the eternal day of essen’ 

Under such a religion, 

in every feeling heart cannot but be wakened into distinct consciousness ~ 

that we are in quest of a happiness which is unattainable here, that no 

external object will ever bo altogether able to fill the capacity of 

the soul, that all enjoyment is a fleeting, illusion. And when the soul 

sits down, aa it were; beside these waters of Babylon, and breathes 

forth its longing aspirations towards the home from which it has become 

estranged, what else can be the key-note of its songs but heaviness — 

of heart? And so it is. The poctry of tho ancicots was that of 
ion, ours is that of longing desire; the one stands firm on the 


imply that all must 
utterin; 


is to make these two 
divided, the world of sense and the world of spirit, at ono with eac 
other, and to blen issolubly together. "The impre 
were, by their 


i ee ee ee 
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to perfection, the latter can satisfy its ad infinitum endeavour 
only in a way of tiga ee and, by reason of a certain semblance 
of incompleteness, is the rather in danger of being misapy . 


than the exterior Tae redo of the form; the form is that of dialogue. 


temper at finding more than his match in the philosopher. Now, this 
fdniogss is aie merely instructive in a Diilsopi Tp , 

entertaining jie ao drama ae AI dros eee sitely: 
progress in its, ich of expecta’ for the issue, in 
one word, this iets character, been extolled in the dialogues of 


eee. more, is life itself. Mero passive yeni may lull into a 


in all kinds Sl ieee which always consist in some occupation, some 
self-imposed » in which there are difficulties to be overcome, but 
withal not troublesome, Now of all games the play is unquestionably 


beings, through the medium of opinion, sentiment, and pession; definitel 
ascertaining, ther mutual relations, and bringing them to a decisive 
tion. By abstraction and pretermission of all that is not easential 


" 
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essential actions, the poet contrives to condense within small compass 
much that excites attention and expectation. ‘Thus he gives us a picture 
of life that resuscitates the days of youth, an extract of what is moving 
and progressive in human existence. 
ut this is not all. Even in lively oral narration it is common 
to introduce the persons speaking, and to vary tone and expression 
accordingly. But the gaps w these speeches would leave in th 
hearers’ mental picture of the story the narrator fills up by a descrip 
of the concomitant actions or other incidents, in his own name, ‘The 
dramatic poet foregoes this assistance, but finds abundant compen n 
in the following invention. He requires that each of the characters 0 
his story should be personated by a living individual; that 
individual should, in sex, age, and form, come as near as may be to the 
fictitious individual of the story, nay, should assume his entire person 
ality; that he should SSAOY every speech with the approp 
Ma these of voice, mien, and gesture, and moreover annex thereto tho 
visible actions, of which otherwise the audience would need to 
by narrative. Still further : these vicegerents of the creatures: 
imagination are required to appear in tho costume belonging 
their assumed rank, and to the times and country in which they lived: 
partly for the sake of closer resemblance: partly becau i J 
there is something characteristic. Lastly, he requires that they should 
be environed by a locality in some measure similar to that in which he 
makes the incidents to have taken place, because this also 
to realise the fiction ; that is to sey, he will have scenery. Now here 
It is plain that the form of dramatic poe 
bi an action by dialogue without the aid 
narrative, implies the theatre as the necessary complement. We g 
there are dramatic works not originally designed for the stage, 
indeed not likely to be particularly effective there, which neverthel 
read excellently. But I very greatly question whether they wo 
make the same vivid impression upon a reader who had never witn! 
aplay nor heard one described. We are habituated, in reading dr 
eee ee to fancy to ourselves the acting. 

‘The invention of the theatre and theatrical art seems a very obviow 
and natural one, Man has o great turn for mimic imitation; in all 
lively transposing of himself into the situation, sentiments, and passi 
of others, he assimilates himself to them in his exterior, whether he will 
orno, Children are perpetually going out of themeclves ; : 
their favourite sports to copy the grown le they have opportu 
of observing, or indeed whatever else comes into their hends; aud with 
their happy pliancy of imagination, they can make all alike serve thei 
turn, to furnish them with the insignia of the assumed dignity, be it tha 


of a father, a schoolmaster, or a king. There remains but one step 

to the invention of the Drama: namely, to draw the mimic ele 

and fragments clear off from real life, and confront the latter with th 
collectively in one mass; yet in many nations this step never was tak 
In the very copious description of ancient Egypt in Herodotus an 
others, I do not recollect any indication of this. The Etruscans on tl 
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trary, 80 like the Egyptians in many other had their 
‘then a1 games, and, singular i eamesenana term for “ actor,” 
jetrio, has survived in bdr ny ool ejpapemey Raoghrgs 
The whole of Western Asia, the Arabions and Persians, rich as their 
eetial literature isin other nts, know not the Drama. 
feither did in the Middle Ages: upon the introduction of 
Christianity the old dramas of the Greeks and Romans were set aside, 
because they bad reference to heathen ideas, ly because oer 
ted into shameless immorality; nor did they revive uni 

nearly a thousand years later. So late as the fourteenth century we 
find in that very complete picture which Boccaccio has given of the then 
existing frame of society no trace whatever of plays. Instead of them 
they had simply their Conteurs, Menestriers, and Jongleurs. On the other 
hand, it must by no means be su; that the invention of the Drama 
‘was made only once in the world, and was passed along from one nation 
to another. Tho English circumnavigators found among the islanders 
of the Southern Ocean (a people occupying 80 low a grade in point of 
: intellectual capacity and civilisation) a rade kind of drama, in which a 
common incident of life waa imitated well enough to be diverting. To 
pass to the other extremity of the world: that nation from which 
rhaps all the civilisation of the human race emanated, I mean the 
Aisatians) had their dramas for ages before that country was subjected to 
any foreign influence. They possess a copious dramatic literature, the 
age of which ascends backward nearly two thousand years. Of their 
plays (Nataks) we are at present acquainted with one *pecimen only, 
the charming Sacontala, which, with all the foreign colouring of its 
native climate, in its general structure bears such striking resemblance 
i to our romantic drama, that we might suspect the translator, Sir William 
Jones, of having laboured to luce the resemblance, out of his par- 
tiality for Shakspcare, were not the fidelity of his translation attested by 
other scholars. In the golden times of India the exhibition of these 
= Nataks delighted the splendid imperial court at Delhi; but under the 
misery of their many dramatic art in that country seems at 
; present to lie extinct. The Chinese, on the contrary, have their 
standing national theatre: standing indeed, it may be conjectured, in 
covery sense: I make no question but in the establishment of arbitrary 
rules and nice observance of unimportant conventionalities they leave 

the most correct of the Europeans far behind them. 
With all this extensive diffusion of theatrical entertainments, it is 
surprising to find what a difference there exists in point of dramatic 
} talent between nations equally favoured in other respects. The talent 
for tho Drama would seem to be a peculiar quality, essentially distinct 
from the gift rll get in general. The contrast between the Greeks 
and Romans in this respect is not to be wontered at; for the Greeks 
‘were quite a nation of artists, the Romans a practical people. Among: 
the latter, the fine arts were introduced only as a corrupting article of 
Se both betokening and accelerating the degeneracy of the times. 
‘This luxury they carried out on so larze a seale, in respect of the 
theatre, that perfection in essentials must have been neglected in the 
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Tee begets Use. 
Gursses at Trvuru. 


As soon as sae. had once established itself in Greece, it 
-made very rapii aeons to perfection. According to the 
received dates, the first exhibition of Thespis preceded by 
ten years only the birth of A’schylus, who in his younger 
days contended with the three immediate successors of the 
Icarian. Cna@rtivs began to represent plays in the 

 €4th Ol. 523 z.c.,) and in 499 n.c. contended for the prize 
with Pratinas and Aischylus. It is stated that he contended 
with Sophocles also, but the difference in their ages renders 
this exceedingly improbable, and the mistake may easily have 

4 arisen from the way in which Suidas mentions the book on 

the chorus which Sophocles wrote against him and Thespis.* 

It would seem that Tragedy had not altogether departed 

from its original form in his time, and that the chorus was 

still satyric, or tragic in the proper sense of the word." 


1 Xouplaos, "AOnvaios, tpayixds, 3’ dAvpridds Kabels els dyavas Kal 
rap lg dea ata lated dvixgere 38 r7/, Suidas. 

2 Nike's Cherilus, p. 7. Suidas: Xopoxags Adyor Kata- 
Aoyddny sept rod xopod ay Olexw Kal w dyer CSuevos, 
* * flea piv Baotdads Fr Xoiplaos dv s. Anonym. ap. Plotiun 
de Theatris, p. 2633. 
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Cheerilus is said to have written 150 pieces,’ but no frag- 
ments have come down to us. The disparaging remarks of 
Hermeas and Proclus do not refer to him, but to his Samian 
namesake,? and he is mentioned by Alexis* in such goodl 
company, that we cannot believe that his poetry was al- 
ree contemptible. One of his plays was called the 

lope, and it appears to have been of a strictly mythical 
character. Some improvements in theatrical costume are 
ascribed to him by Suidas and Eudocia.® 

Punrynicnvs was the son of Polyphradmon, and a scholar 
of Thespis.? The dates of his birth and death are alike 
unknown: it seems probable that he died in Sicily.’ He 
gained a tragic victory in 511 3.c.* and another in 476, 
when Themistocles was his chomges 2° the play which he 
produced on this occasion was pro! ly the Preoniaaty and 
ZEschylus is charged'® with having made use of this tragedy 
in the composition of his Perse, which appeared four years 
after, a charge which Aéschylus seems to rebut in “the 
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! The numbers in Suidas are, however, in this instance, not to be 
depended on, a8 they are not the same in all the MSS. 
Seo Nike's Cherrilus, p. 92. 
* Athen. iv. p. 1640: 


"Oppeds Great, ‘Halodos, rpayydla, 
Xoipidos, “Onnpos, "Extxapuos, ovyypdunara 
Tlarrodard. 


4 Pausan. 1.14, § 3: Xowplag 32 "Al Spapa worjoarrs "AAGrnY 
tor’ eipnuiva Kepxtova elvas xal TprxtéAcpor GdeAobs, x. 7. A. 
rhe os xatd twas trois xpooamelois Kal vi oKeyy Tay oToAGy éxe- 
xelpnoer. 
* pivrxos. ToAvppdduovos, f) Muripou- of 88 Xopoxdtous: *AOnvaios, 
s, padyrys O¢omdos. Suidas in 


Sui 
al xopryar rpayebots, wed 
i person Exorros. Kal ss ely rig 
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Frogs” of Aristophanes. In 494 3.c, Miletus was taken 
by the Persians, and Phrynichus, unluckily for himself, 
selected the capture of that city as the subject of a historical 
ly. The skill of the dramatist, and the recent occur- 
rence of the event, affected the audience even to tears, and 
_ Phrynichus was fined 1000 drachme for having recalled so 
forcibly a painful recollection of the misfortunes of an ally.* 
We have already mentioned the introduction of female 
characters into T'ragedy by Phrynichus: he seems, how- 
ever, to have been chiefly remarkable for the sweetness of 
his melodies, and the great variety and cleverness of his 
figure-dances.* The Aristophanic Agathon speaks gene- 
1 GAN’ oby yb ply ds td Kaddy ex Tod Kadod 
Fveynoy ab’, Tva ph thy aitdy dpurixe 
ActnGva Movody lepy dpGeinv dpérwv. Ran, 1294—1296. 
*"AOnvaion piv Biroy troincay brepaxOecOleres TH Mids 
itis cy ve reer wokAaxi, Kal 5} melarion 45 tpana iy He 
Sse wat emativid jearey fa rie 7 Geil enulwody lat 
s dvaprhoarra oe ‘ Xue iératay Keres 
padlva xpiaGa ToiTe TE salir Hack ye, 21 a 
3 “Evdey, doxepal pédrtra, 
Spirixos auBpoolay 
porter KETO Kapréy, dal 
oipur yAuKeiay Pdr. Aristoph. Av. 748. 
Philocleon, the old Dicast, as we are told by the chorus of his 


ir” ay tpurixou wal @ 
i ah ail elle Baad 
And a little before these fellow-dicasts are represented by Bdelycleo: 
a8 summoning their aged colleague at midnight, a” a 
«+» pvuplCorres wédn 
Apxaioperioidevoppurixhpara. ¥. 219. 
Tapa 1a fA kal thy Xdave nal roy Spiviyov wal ra epara ¥, ole 
Apxaia pidn bpurlyov para Kal idea. . . dpbvixos 32 asters 
xomrhs, bs Ce ras towlocas, dy § pdprqras XBarler. 7a 58 péry 
[rd 82 airs?) cle Bd tip yAvebryta Tov xomTod. Schol. in loc, 
“Seribendum—séaA:—cum Suida in dpxaios et suvvpl(w. Quod Aris- 
tarchum in codice suo legisse ex annotatione Scholiastes oscitur, 
Seo 


Aves, 748: UOer doxeped pidrutra dpivixos x. Tt. d.”—Di 
oBisiarch (Symp ) has preserved part of 
ut symp. 111. 9) part of an epigram, said t 
have been written by the dramatist himself, in which fe thus pee 
memorates the fraitfulness of his fancy in devising figure-dances : 
Xxhuara 8 Spxnois téca por xp, Soa? ext xbyry 
Koéparo moeira: xeluart dt dAo%. 
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rally of the beauty of his dramas,! though of course they 
fell far short of the grandeur of Auschylus,? and the perfect 
art of Sophocles, The names of seventeen tragedies at- 
tributed to him have come down to us, but it is probable 
that some of these belonged to the other two writers who 
(Ne lect aac a aera ' 
e learn from Suidas the following particulars respecti 

Pratrxas. He was a Phliasian, the dee Pyriortion @l 
Encomius, a tragedian, and the opponent of Cheerilus and 
4Eschylus, when the latter first represented. As we have 
already stated, he was the first writer of satyrical dramas 
as a distinct species of entertainment; and we may connect 
this circumstance with the place of his birth; for Phlius’ 
was near Corinth and Sicyon, the cradles of the ol 

tragedies of Arion and Epigenes. On one occasion, while 
he was acting, his wooden stage gave way, and in con- 
sequence of that accident, the Athenians built a stone 
theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas, of which thirty-two 
were satyrical. The Phliasians seem to have taken great 
delight in these performances of their countryman,‘ and 
according to Pausanias,® erected a monument in the market- 
lace in honour of “ Aristias, the son of Pratinas, who wi 
is father excelled all except Aeschylus in writing satyrical 


} Thesmophor. 164 #94. 
? The ditference between Phrynichus and AEschylus is distinctly 
stated in several passages of the Ranm: 


. +. Tobs Oearas 
étardra, popobs AaBay raph dpyvixy tpapérras. 909. 
Upon which the Scholiast remarks, dwaredv ydp, ds dgerdarepos b 


Spinxos. 
‘The same fact is also forcibly declared in the address of the Chi 


y 
to Hschylas in the same comedy : 


GAN S zp&ros tar 'EAAjvew xupydcas phuara cepva 
wal Koophoas tpxyixdy Ajjpoy. 1004. 

That the word Ajjpos does not imply anything merely comical 
ludicrous in the tragedies before lus, is clear from the use 
the word Anpeiy, in v. 923. 

+ Above, p. ii. 

4 See » De Orig. Trag. p. 9°. 


5 1, 13. 
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alramas.” Pratinas also wrote Hyporchemes.! His son 
Aristias inherited his father’s talents, and competed with 
Sophocles? 


re xIv. Be c7 CH aks eral BS simone abanraiy RONETES 
Karexovroy Tas Pas, iy rwas él r@ s 
aia ret ouvavdeiv Tois xopets, xabdwep J pert wdrpioy, G\AR pale eceke 
Ww Tos abAnrais: by lye Oupby xara 7&y taira xowbrray b 
Mparivas éupavia Bik rode rod bxopxfparos. Tis & OdpuBos 


1p Ne Te Ae 
Miller suggests (Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 295 [390] that this Hyporcheme 
may have cerured a Saas eee "Bat Weare seen above, 

6, 75, that tl tyric corresponded ra’ to the Pyrrhic than to 
Uno Hyporchematic dance i 


ic 
® Avat. Vit. Sophocl. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I. 
ESCHYLUS. 


Et digitis tria tura trilms sub limine ponit. 
Ovip. 


Zscurxvs, the son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis,! in 
the fourth year of the 63rd Olympiad (s.c. 525). In his 
boyhood he was employed in a vineyard, and, while engaged 
in watching the grapes, with his mind full of his occupa- 
tion, and inspired with reverence for the god of the vintage 
felt himself suddenly called upon to follow the bent of his 
own genius, and contribute to the spectacles which had 
just established at Athens in honour of Dionysus.* 


1 Vit. Anonym., given in Stanley's edition of this and 
Arundel Marb! invocation to the Elousinian god which 
is made to utter by Aristophanes, may refer to the place of his birth: 
Atunrep, 4 Opévara thy euhy opéra, 

Elval pe rar cdiv Sftor pvornplevy, Rane, 884. 

'Theso lines would scem to show that he had been initiated into the 
a beans which is quite at variance with the defence which he set up 
when accused before the Areopagus. Sce Clem. Al. quoted below. 

2 “Eqn Bd Alorxtados peipaxioy by nabeddeay dy &yps guddaowy crap 
«al of Aidvuooy triordyra, xedcdoa: tpaxyydlay xoeiv, &s 32 Fy ap 
(xeldcatas yap Wércw) facta fin wepdpevos xouiy. obros ply ravTa 
“ATO this employment of the probably owing the habit 

0 employment poet wero ly owing habits of 
intemperance with which he has been charged, and also his introductiot 
on the stage of characters in a state of drunkenness. Athenzus te 
us (x. p. 428): Kal tiv Aloxiaroy dy algy by tobro Siapapri 
patos yp éxeivos Kal oby, &s tnol gaow, Ebpexldns vy rar 
BOvirter His els Ponesictael dy yap Trois KaBelpos elodyer wept 
"Ideova pe s. & 8 airds 5 rpayypbioroids exole:, raita rots Hpe 
mepiddnne’ pebbwy yor Lypape tas Tpeyydlas’ Bid Kal Xopoxdjs at 
lr singe treyer 11, "OD Aloxtrc, & wal rd Sdovra woveis, ’adrX’ oy 

ye outs’ &s lavope? Xauasdden dv Te xepl Aloxddrov. The sal 
pookaliy taken, cc Welcker siggnts (Tr: 254, nol) fee Bcpoa 
ly as Wel suggests P. 254, note) from Sopho 
treatise on the chorus. 
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made his first appearance as a tragedian in B.c. 499,1 
when, as we Bees alread stated, he contended with 
Cheerilus and Pratinas. Nine years after this he dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Marathon,? along with 
his brothers Cynegeirus and Ameinias, and the poet, who 
ided himself upon his valour more than upon his genius, 
eee back to this as to the most glorious action of his 
life.* In 484 n.c. he gained his first tragic vietory, and in 
— 480 2.0. took w in the — Bs — in Bi 
Ameinias gai the dépwrda: he also fought at tea. 
He Galabested the glorious contests which i. had witnessed 
ina tragic trilogy, with which he gained the prize (472 3.c.).4 
After all that been written on the subject,5 we are of 
inion that Aeschylus made only two journeys to Sicily. 
¢ first was in 468 n.c. according to the express testimony 
of.Plutarch ;* and took place immediately after his defeat 


This failing is also mentioned by Plutarch: nal roy Aloxtaoy pact 
errors wivovta wouiy Kal Siadeppardpevoy. Symp.1. 5; by Callis- 
es: of arr, és thy sls son Eeanere gn xov, a ras 
tpayydlas ey vedpar, dopudrra dvabepualvorra yuxte. 
Lucian, Fncom. ih. ; and by Eustathius, Odyes. @’. p. 1598. 
That he subsequently “ae from his original reverence for the 
religion of Bacchus, we shall show in the text, and this was probably 
occasioned by his military connection with the Dorians, and the love 
which he then acquired for the Dorian character and institutions. 
‘ er in Alex. - aay 
xp cuvnyericato Alextdos & is [érja(y] Sv Saan. 
| Marm. Arund. No. 49; Vit. Anonym, ie 
 . * Pausan. Attic. 1. 4; Athenwus, xiv. P 627. In the epitaph which 
he is said to have composed for himself, he makes no mention of his 
tragedies, and speaks only of his warlike achievements : 
Alaxtaroy Eipoplovos "ACqvaior 1é3e xedGes 
Mrijua xarap@lucroy xupopéporo Tédas. 
*AAkhy 3° cbdéxiuov Mapabdnioy Grcos by efxor, 
Kal Babuxyarries Mizbos morduervos, 

* Gruppe thinks (Ariadne, p. 154) that the Prometheus was acted 
first at Syracuse, and afterwards at Athens, under the poet’s own 
ania y= the Perseis, which we are here alluding to, first at 
Al and afterwards in Sicily. 

* By Bockh, de Graew Tragadie Principitus, ¢. 1v. v.; Blomfield, 
Pref. Pers. pp. xvi. 8qq.; Hermann, de Eumen, Choro, 1. pp. 155 #qq-3 
Welcker, Trilogie, pp. 516 fol.; Lange, de Hechyli Vitd, pp. 15 =44- 

# Plutarch, Cimon, vit. 
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by young Sophocles, though it is difficult to believe 
Plutarch's assertion, that he left Athens in disgust at this 
indignity. As, however, it is stated that he went to the 
court of Hiero,} and brought out a play at Syracuse to 
please that king, who died in 467 n.c., he must, if he was 
at Athens to contend with Sophocles, have started for Sicily 
immediately after the decision; and he was then at Athens 
if Plutarch has given us correct information. He probably 
spent some time in Sicily on his first visit, as would appear 
from the numbers of Sicilian words which are found in his” 
later plays? The other journey to Sicily he is said to have 
made ten years after (458 8.c.), and for this avery sufficien 
reason has been assigned. In that year he brought out the 
Orestean trilogy; and in the Eumenides, the last play ; 
the trilogy, showed so openly his opposition to the polities 
of Pericles and his abettor Ephialtes,3 that his abode at 
Athens might easily have been made not only unpleasant, 
but even unsafe, especially as his fondness for the Dorian 
institutions, his aristocratical spirit, and his adoption of the 
politics of Aristeides, had doubtless made him long before 
obnoxious to the demagogues. 

He died at Gela two years after the representation of the 


1 Amfipe 82 els Ilpwva toy ZuxeAlas tépavvoy. Vit. Anonym. & 
Prusaslos: Kal és Xvpaxodoas xpbs ‘Iépwra Alexvdos Kal 3 a 
éordanoay, 1. 2. Also Plutarch: Kal y3p ral obros [Aloxvaos] ff 
MuxeAlay axfipe kal Ximeovldns xpbrepor. De Exilio. 

2 Ode ayvod 3é, Ste of wept thy XixeAlay Karoixodyres doy ddwpor 
Kadoier tov obaypov. AloxdAos ‘yoty ev dopxlat, raped ov Tor Tepre 
7G dyple robry out, onoly 
“Edu & és Grtpoy doxédupos ds. 


Or 3 Aloxdaos. StarplWas ey Micxerlg woddAaTs wéxpntat 
speovais XixeAdats, obdty Cavuarréy. Athen, 1x. p. 402n.—To tl 
gamo effect Eustathius : Xpiots 34 daow doxedépov zap’ Aloxtry Bus 
zpliparrs tv XiceAle xed elBért, Ad Odyes. p. 1872.—And Mscrobius: 
* Ita et Dii Palici in Sicilia coluntur; quos primum omnium Agschyla 
vir utique Siculus, in literas dedit,” &e., &e. Saturnal. v. 19 
Sicilian forms are to be found in his extant plays: th 
rapt eee ae a (ered he for aoe poral yuo, 
ty He , field, Prom. Vine. 277, 
ind Bickh, de le Grae. ©. ¥. 


3 See Miller's Eumeniden, § 35 fol. 
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Orestea, i. e. in B. c. 456." It is said,? that an eagle having 
mistaken his bald head for a stone, dropped a tortoise upon 
it in order to break the shell, and that the poet was killed 
by the blow; but the story is evidently an imyention, most 
unnecessarily devised to account for the natural death of a 
persecuted exile nearly seventy years old. 

Another reason has been assigned for A’schylus’ second 
journey to Sicily. It is founded on a statement, alluded 
to by Aristotle,? and given more distinctly by Clemens 
Alexandrinus and A®lian,* that Aischylus was accused of 
impiety before the Areopagus, and acquitted, as Allian says, 
in consequence of the services of his brother Ameinias, or, 
according to Aristotle and Clemens, because he pleaded 
ignorance. Eustratius tells us* from Heraclides Ponticus 
that he would have been slain on the stage by the infuriated 
populace had he not taken refuge at the altar of Bacchus ; 
t that he was acquitted by the Areopagus in consequence 
of his brother Cynegeirus’ intercession. is reason for his 
second departure from Athens is quite in accordance with 
the former; for if he had incurred the ill-will of the people 
and the demagogues, nothing was more natural than that 

\ TAG’ ob Alexéros & xomris, Bihoas Try [AJATIIL, erercérncer ey 
(re ‘o nies tm H[4)44aaIt, Pale "Ahypos KadAlov rob 
Beat Adama tation ta wane ids Valer. Max. rx. 2; Elian, 
Miat, Animal. vit 16, Te _ , a! t 

ie. 1. X= * ‘et, or 1 Adjorrés iv 
meseree ebretr, A ode <iBvas Eris dxdsinra Fy, Pais sy Cad 
BuoTiK 

* Aloxiros (says Clemens) 72 pworhpia dx) oxnriis di » ov 
ad ea ea lear pla array ph (eieda acing ig ead 
Mgmnt Alger d sparaiie item: Lie at ee 
nf 3 ny € 7 
"Eroluwr oby ae "ACnvalar, BddAdav abrdy AlGois, Sapeasle's vektans 
ABAGSS, Biaxaruvyduevos 7d ludriov eke thy Tixue ipnpor ris xeipds. 
“Bruxe 8 dpioreiuy dy Xadapiri b"Auewlas dxoBeBAnees Thy xeipa, wal 

eros ‘ASnvaley Taw dpioteiev Ervyer. "Exe Ba elBoy of Sixacral rod 
ght xdlos, bxeurhaincay Tay ipywv abrod eal apijxay toy Aloxidoy. 
var, ver 

* In his cromiiary on Aristotle, loc. cit. fol. 40. He mentions tho 
the Tepes, the Deeper nevpnencerte Bee Toten ed ee 

y , the vera, an , 
But we know nothing of the dates of aeriaycs ooare Weleker, 
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he should have been made amenable to the same chai 
which a similar faction afterwards brought against A 

biades.! And there is something in the intervention of the 
Areopagus between the people and their intended victim, 
which may at once account for the attempt to overthrow it, 
which, we conceive, shortly followed this trial, as also for 
the bold stand which Aschylus made on behalf of that 
tribunal. j 
There are great discrepancies ing the number of 
ag written by Hschylus. The writer of the life pre! 
to his remains assigns seventy plays to him, Suidas ninety, 
and Fabricius more than one hundred. Of these on! 

seven remain. x 
The most remarkable improvements which Zéschylus 
introduced into Tragedy are the following: he added a 
second actor, limited the functions of the chorus, and gave 
them a more artificial character: he made the dialogue, 
which he created by the addition of a second actor, 
principal part of the drama:* he provided his Tragedy with: 
all sorts of sel rs he sions pa and introduced the custom 
of contending with ‘Trilogies, or with three plays at a time 
He seems also to have improved the theatrical costumes 
and to have made the mask more expressive and convenien 
while he increased the stature of the performers by givi 


1 'Thucyd. vt. 53; Andocid. de Mysler. Comp. Droysen, in # 
Rhein. Museum for 1835, pp. 161 fol. (oat ~ 

"These first three improvements are stated by Aristotle, Poet. ¢. 1¥- 
16 (below, Part 11): wal ré re raw dxoxperay wAOos ¢& ivds els Bie 
aparos Aloxtros iyyaye, xal 72 rot xeped jAdrrage Kal roy Adyor 
raywnethy xapoxedace. The first is given also by Diogen. 
Vit. Plat. : Ooms iva broxpithy éedper. . wal Bedrepoy Alexidos, Th 
names of his two actors are given in an old life prefixed to one of the 
editions 'Expiearo 38 ixoxpiri xperoy ply KeaAdvdpy: . Seirepor ai 
xpdamve Midricxor tov XaAnidée. Hermann has made an extraordinary 
blunder with regard to the latter part of the quotation from Aristotle: 
he has actually supposed that xpwrayemor%y is an epithet, though i 
obvious from the position of the article that it is a tertiary pred 
(Donalds. Gr. Gr. 429 9qq.), and is used tropically, just as Aristotl 
elsewhere uses xopnyeiv, &e., metaphorically. Compare Plut, Mas 
p. 667, Wyttenb.: xperaywricrodens tis rochcews, tay 3° aid 
v ‘ev Tos SiBarKdAois, 

*“Primum Agatharchus Athenis, ZEschylo docente tragcedial 
sconam fecit, ct de el commentarium reliquit.” Vitruv. Pref. Lib. vi 


) 
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them thick-soled boots (épfiAaz xdopyo). In short he 


did so much for the drama, that he was considered as the 


father of Tragedy,* and his plays were allowed to be acted 
after his death.4 ax 5 

We shall find, in the remaining Tragedies of Zschylus, 
most ample confirmation of what we have said respecting 


1 “Post hunc palleque repertor honestw 

Bochylee stn Tanti pupa tignis, % 

docuit magnumque itique cothurno, 

oe sas ng srerots Epist. ad Pis. 279, 
So Suidas: Aloxvaos clipe xpoowmeia Bewd nad xpduact xe norpdrce 
tay rods ae xal rais pBiras, rais karovudvas Tebdeass, 
Kexpijoba, Aristophanic Aeschylus alludes to these improvements 
in the costumes. Ran. 1060, Com Athen. 1. p. 21, and Philost. 
Vit. Apoll, vi. 11: do@hyact re zparos ixbounce & xpsapopor Hipwal re 
teat ny hothcba. Vit, Gorg. 1. 9: dcbarl re Ti zpaxyeilay Kara- 
eta wal dxpiBarrs @ xal ipduy eBeow. There are many 
allusions to the dpBiAa: of the actors in the Greek Tragediaus 
themsel 


ives, 

* “Ober 'AOnvain matépa ir airy ris Tpayedias iyyoorro. 
Philost, Vit, Apoll, vi. 11. And thus the Chorus in the Ranw address 
him: 


"AX & xparos tar "EANjvey xupyécas phar cenrd, 
Kal xoopioas tpayixdy Aijpoy. v. 1004. 
So Quintilian : “'Tragedios primus in lucem ZEschylus protulit.” x. r. 
3 “"Bxddour 5% Kal treOvewra els Avovboiz. Ta gabe Aloxéaov 
wraudrwy avebiSdonero, Kal evina ex xawjs. Phil 2 Vit. 4 
Siig tho dramas of shyla fa te onae ofa T= 
ing the ylus he open) ol Acharnia: 
where Diceopolis complains ; xd 
GAX’ SBurhOny Erepor ad Tpayepdixsr, 
Gre dh Kextvn xpocdoxay roy KIGHONGY: 
68 dvciner *elzay, 3 Coy, tiv xopey’ v.9 &e. 


Upon which the Scholiast remarks: Tunis 82 peylorns rue wapk - 


*A@nvalors 5 Aloxtdos, wal pdvov abrod Ta Spduara Yndlepar: Kowg Kad 

@dvaroy éBiddoxero, ‘Tho allegation of the poct (Rane, 268)" 

“Ore } xolnors ody) ovrtdoyncd Hot, 
is also supposed by the Scholiast to refer to this decree, Quintilian 
oe very pai awe ae ie this Unersispe ale speaking of 
lus ag ‘ rudis in plerisque et incompositus,’ ho : 

: ery in Secthesans Catan odterioribas! rentte 
thenienses | gee suntque ¢o modo multi coronati” x. 1. What 
cere, he for such an assertion does not now appear.” Former 
itor. 
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his political opinions, and also of Cicero’s statement, that 
he was a Pythagorean.t Even the improvements which’ 
are due to him are so many proofs of his anti-democratical 
spirit. For though he seems to have first turned hi: 
attention to the drama, in consequence of his acciden 

connection with the country worship of Bacchus, yet in all 
his innovations we shall detect a wish to diminish the choral 
or Bacchic element of the T. ey and to aggrandise the 
other part, by connecting it with the old Homeric Epos, the 
darling of the aristocracy : indeed he used to say him: 
that his dramas were but dry scraps from the great banquets: 
of Homer, and it was owing to this that he borrowed so 
little from the Attic traditions, or from the Heracleia and 
Theseis, of which Sophocles and Euripides afterwards so 
freely availed themselves.* We have another proof of his 
willingness to abandon all reference to the worship 
Bacchus in his way of treating the dithyrambie chorus, 
which the state gave him as the basis of his Tragedy. He 
did not keep all this chorus of fifty men on the stage at 
onee, but broke it up into subordinate choruses, one or 
more of which he employed in each play of his Trilogy.* 
Even his improvement of the costume was a part of the 
same plan; for the more appropriate he made the costumes 


1 & Veniat Aischylus, non pocta solum, sed etiam Pythagorens ; 
enn bos imus.” Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1. 9. 
“In 
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683; Prom. V. 85. 
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‘a paper in the Class. Journal, 
Philosaphical sontiments of Aéschylus.” 
2 Athen. vit. p. 347%: Ta Tov KeAod Kal Aguxpod 
s Tend elves treye 7E¥ ‘Ophpov peydrat 


of his actors, the farther he departed from the dresses worn 
in the Bacchic processions; which, however, to the last 
pt their place on the tragic stage. And may not the 
vention of the Trilogy have been also a part of his attempt 
to make the Adyos, or theatrical declamation,* the principal 
in his tragedy ior ac We think we could 
establish this, if our limits admitted a detailed examination 
of the principles which governed the composition of an 
Zschylean Trilogy :* at present we shall merely suggest 
that the invention of a xpd. and a phos, attributed to 
’ Thespis, points to two entrances only of the Thespian actor ; 
and that the zp:Aoyia, in its old sense, may have been 
originally a zpodoyos, and two Adyor or frjras, instead of 
one; consequently, an increase of business for the droxperjs. 
Now, when Aischylus had added a second actor, each of 
dyor became a SuéAoyos, or Spaya: and it would be 
natural enough that A%schylus, if he had the intentions 
“which we have attributed to him, should expand each of 
these S:éAoyo: into a complete play, and break up the chorus 
into three parts, assigning one to each dialogue, and sub- 
ordinating the whole chorus to the action of the piece. 
is something in favour of this view in the probable 
analogy between the first piece of a Trilogy and the prologue 
of Thespis, which we consider to have been certainly of less 
Mmportance than the pious. “It is credible,” says an in- 
genious writer,‘ “that when the new Trilogy first came 
out, only the middle piece received an accurate dialogical 
and dramatic completion; whereas, on the con’ , the 
introductory and concluding pieces were less removed from 
the old form, and besides remained confined to a more 
moderate compass.” This is borne out by all that we know 
of the earlier Trilogies of ZEschylus, in which the first play 
has generally a prophetic reference to the second ; and the 


* Ibid. § 32. 
? That this is the meanin nae s, in the passage of Aristotle, is 
ey, clear ; for Ae the stage on which the actor as 
isting ed from the chorus, performed. r ms 

* Welcker has done a great deal towards settling this question 
‘sthetically (Trilogie, pp. 462—540). . 

_* Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 147; compare Welcker, Trilogie, p. 492. 
Hermann (Opuse. 11. p. 313) admits this of the musical importance, 
y x 


third, though important in a moral and religious point of 
view, is little more than a finale,? whereas all the stirring 
interest is concentrated in the Middle Tragedy: zav7i péow 
70 kpéros Odds dace, say the chorus in the Eumenides, 
this principle is the key as well to the trilogy of Aischylus 
as to the morals of Aristotle. Besides, the leading dis 
tinction between the schylean Tragedy and the Homeric 
Epos is, that the latter contains an uninterrupted series of 
events, whereas the former exhibits the events in detached 
groups.? In this also we are to seek for the relation s 
sisting between the drama of Alschylus and the plastic arts, 
of which he was always full, to which he often alludes,? a 
which perhaps he practised himself.t Now, in all ages 
art the pyramidal group has been considered the most 
beautiful: the reader need only recall to his mind the 
inetan pediment, the Laocoon, and the most beautift 
of hael’s pictures ; for instance, the upper part of the 
iTpartigctatlon) the Sistine Madonna, and the Mater pulera 
dilectionis. It may have been the object of Aischylus t 
realise this. But as he always subjoined a satyrical dram 
to the three Tragedies, and was very eminent in that species 


1 See Welcker, Tril. pp. 491, 492. 
P ths pp. 486 th : ! 
‘or ii mem. 233: roved @ dos dv is. 
pe ee 405: pair a pega" 
oe a nore 70a “yerypapapl 
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of composition,! he must have aimed, in his Trilogies, rather 
at internal symmetry than at external completeness. 

But, in addition to all these evidences, from the general 
form of the 4 dies of Aschylus, of a Dorian spirit 
warring against their once Dorian element, the chorus; 
there is no lack of passages in his plays which point directly 
to his fondness for the Dorians* and for Aristeides,? and 
which show that the maxims of Solon were deeply engraved 
on his memory.‘ It is also highly interesting to trace in 
his few remaining Tragedies the frequently occuring allusions 
to his military and other public employments. se as we 
easily detect in the ‘writer of the Divina Commedia the 
stern Florentine, who charged in the foremost ranks of the 
Guelfian chivalry at the battle of Campaldino,’ so may we 
at once recognise, in the tone of Eschylus’ Tragedies, the 
high-minded Athenian, the brother of Ameinias and Cyne- 
gers, whose sword drank the blood of the dark-haired 

ledes at Marathon and Salamis. His poems are full of 
military and political terms;® he breathes an unbounded 
contempt for the barbarian prowess,’ and he introduces 
on the stage the grotesque monsters whose images he had 


1 As the trilogics were acted early in the year, it is probable that tho 
night began to closo in before the fast piece and the satyrical drama 
were over. This may account for Prometheus, the fire-kindler (which 
was bly a toreh-race, Welcker, Tril. pp. 120, 507), being tho 

drama of the Perseis ; for the torch-prosession at the end of 
the Kumenides, and for tho conflagration at the end of the Troades. 
og Ariadne, p. 361. 

. p. Pers. 179, 803 2 See Miller, Eumeniden, § 138. 

* The following is one of many passages in which the words of Solon 
are nearly repeated by Amechylus. 

Solon, p. 20, Bach: 

®Aobtov 3 obdty répua repacutvor drbpder Keiras 
ot viv hua sAcarroy Exover Ploy 
Bixrdowoy oxevdover tis by Ropdaesey Exarras; 

Agamemn, 972: pddra ydp rot ras wOAAGS byielas 

axépeotoy tTéppa. 

**In quella battaglia memorabile e grandissima, che fa a Stee. 
Jui giovane ¢ bene stimato si trovd nell’ armi_combattendo vigorosa- 
Mente a cavallo nella prima schiera. Aretin. Vita di Dante, p. 9. 

* We allude to such phrases as paxdpwy xpérayis, Bacidas dlorot, 
experias THopot, pirsuaxo: BpaBhs. 

For instance, in the Supplices, 727, 8, 930 89q- Fs 
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often seen among the spoils of the Persians. Even his” 
high-flown diction is a type of his military character, for 
many of his words strike on the ear like trumpet-sounds. 
‘Phe description given of his language by Aristophanes is. 
so vivid, and at the same time so. true, that we must en- 
deayour to lay it before our readers in an English dress. The 
chorus of initiated persons is speaking of ike prospect of a 
contest between Aeschylus and Euripides ; they express their 
expectations thus 
Surely unbearable wrath will riso in the thunderer’s_ bosom, 
When he perceives his rival in art, that treble-toned babbler, 
Whetting his teeth: he «will then, driven frantic with anger, 
Boll his eye-balis fearfully. 
Then shall we have plume-fluttering strifes of helmeted speeches, 
Break-neck grazings of gal tes Dae and shavings o actions, 
While the wight averts great geniusmonger’s 
Diction high and chivalrous. 
Briatling the stifened mane of his neck-enceloping tresses, . 
Dreadfully wrinkling his brows, he will bellow aloud as he ulters 
Firmly rivetted words, and will tear them up planlavise, 
Breathing with a Titan's breath. 
Then will that emooth and diligent tongue, the touchstone of verses, — 
Twisting and twirling about, sa moving the snagile of phe 
Scatter his words, and demolish, with subtle refinement, 
Doughty labours of the lungs. 


In addition to the many other allusions to nautical 
matters in ’schylus, the importance which he attaches to 


1 Aristoph, Ran. 937: 
oby ixxadexrpudvas, wa AL, obd¢ rpayerdpous dare, 
by rotor meprrerdgpaow rots Mybinor ypdpovew, es 
: h. Ran, 814. It may be as well to remind tho student that 
ZXschylus is here compared to a lion, aoe toa wild boar. Great 
contempt for Euripides is expressed in 1. 820, in the opposition of 
owrds applied to him, to avdpés sere to ee 1. 824 intimates 
the difficulty of pronouncing the long words of Alschylus, which are 
afterwards com, to trees torn up by the root, as opposed to the 
twigs and branches with which the rolling-places were generally 


strewed. (904.) 
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Yeus Soter, the god of mariners, is of itself a sufficient 
indication of his seafaring life.* 

Though Aeschylus does not seem to have had much relish 
for the Dionysian rites or for an elementary worship of 
Bacchus, he was a highly religious man, and strongly attached 
to the Dorian ora on which Pyth: founded his 
more spiritual and philosophical system of religion.? 

It is an established fact, that Auschylus borrowed, in his 
later days, the third actor, and the other improvements of 
Sophocles. ‘The time at which he adopted the modifications 
introduced by his younger contemporary is of importance 
with reference to the chronological arrangement of his 
extant plays, which it is our next business to consider. 

Although it is certain that /Eschylus exhibited his 

ies in tetralogies or connected sets of three with a 
satyrical after-piece, we have only one of his trilogies, the 
latest of them, and the satyrical dramas are altogether lost. 
The other four plays which have come down to us seem to 
have been the center-pieces of the Trilogies to which they 
delonged. No one of them can be referred to the first 
twelve years of his dramatic career. But three of the four 
exhibit his Tragedy in its original form, with only two 
pine persons on the stage; one of them, in the opinion 
of some critics, leaves it doubtful whether he had as yet 

the Sophoclean extension of the stage-business ; 
and the three constituting his Trilogy of the Orestea give us 
the Greek Tragedy in the fullest development to which it 
ever attained. 

* See Miiller, Humen: foll. It appears to us, from the fact 
mentioned by Strabo oe $5 that thero was » templo of Zous Soter 
Besa ctore of the Peirwus, and from the words of Diphilus (Athen. 

ixd rotroy éxéuvt’ (wo would rend dxévot’) cbeds exBeBydra, 
id ceed evéBador turhatay Bids 
eri pos, 
that this Zeus Sotor was the god of mariners, to whom they offered up 
their vows immediately on landing. Comp. Agamenm. v. 650: téxn 
38 cwrinp vair Cérove’ épéCero, and see our note on Pindar, Olymp. vin. 


=a cate 
Miller, Kumeniden, u. 8. and eisewhere ; and Klausen’s Theo- 

Héchyli—And in conection with the remarks on Zschylus’ 
Jove of sculpture, see above, p. 25, note 1. 
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The earliest extant play of AEschylus seems to have beeit— 
the Perse. It is expressly stated that the tetralogy, to 
which it belonged, and which consisted of the Phineus, the 
Perse, the Glaucus Potnieus, and Prometheus Pyrceus, was 
performed in the archonship of Menon, ».c. 472.1. The 
direct reference to the great events, which had taken place 
some seven years earlier, Fae the Perse in the same 
category with the Magjrov*. is of Phrynichus ; but while — 
the latter commemorated a grievous disaster, Alschylus 
celebrated glorious victories, and he was enabled, as we may — 
infer from the names of the other plays in the ‘Trilogy, to 
connect these topics of contemporary interest with a wide 
field of mythology and vaticination. The Phinews, who 
gave his name to the introductory drama, was the blind 
soothsayer, who predicted to the Argonauts the adventures 
which would befal them in that first attack upon Asia by 
the Greeks, and it would be easy for the poet to interweave 
with this a series of prophecies referring to the glorious 
overthrow of the counter-expedition of Xerxes. The scene 
of the extant play, which forms the center-piece of the 
Trilogy, is laid at Susa, where the Queen-dowager Atossa, 
prepared for coming disaster by an ominous dream, receives 
trom a Persian pep ip the details of the battle of Salamis, 
and of the retreat of the defeated army across the Strymon. 
After this the shade of Darius appears, and predicts the 
battle of Platwa. The piece concludes with the ap J 
of Xerxes himself ina most unkingly plight, and he and 
the chorus pour forth a xoppos or dirge, boa ga the sad 
consequences of his attempt to subjugate Greece. The third 
play was called Glaucus, and the didascalia states that it was 
the Glaucus Potnieus. There was also another play of 
Eschylus called the Glaucus Pontius, and some scholars 
have contended that this was the third Tragedy in the 
Trilogy under consideration. We cannot recognise 
necessity for such an alteration of the document as it has 
come down to us; for there is no more difficulty in con- 


1 Argument. Pers.: txt Méverus tpaxyy8iv Aloxidos évixa duel, 
Népeas TAadiw TMorvei, Mpopn des. E 

Welcker, Tril. pp. 311 999. 471; Nachtrag, p. 176; Miller, His, 

Gr. Tit. 1. p. 425. { 
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necting the Glaucus Potnieus with the Perse than there is 
in establishing a correspondence of plot between the latter 
and the Glaucus Pontius. It is sufficient to remark that the 
apparition of Darius was evoked for the purpose, as it seems, 
of predicting the battle of Platwa (vv. 800 sq.). Now 
Potniw was on the road from Thebes to Platwa,' and the few 
fragments of the play called Glaucus Potnieus certainly do 
not authorize us in denying that some of the many legends, 
of which Potnisw was the traditionary home, might have been 
brought into connection with the battle of Platwa. The 
incident in the fate of Glaucus himself, namely, that he was 
torn to pieces by his own steeds, is undoubtedly referred 
to in one of the fragments ;* and when we remember the 
dream of Atossa, and how Xerxes is overthrown by the 
visionary horses which he yokes to his chariot,? it is quite 
conceivable that some prophetical inferences may have 
drawn from the downfall of Glaucus in the chariot-race at 
the funeral games of Pelias* In any case, it is clear that the 
Perse with its contemporary references stood between two 
Lap which derived their names and probably their action 
and cireumstances from the mythical traditions of ancient 
Hellas, With regard to the Persw itself, it has been well 
remarked * that “in this instance the scene is not properly 
Grecian ; it is referred by the mind to Susa, the capital of 
Persia, far eastward even of Babylon, and four months’ 
march from Hellas. Remoteness of space in that case 
countervailed the proximity in point of time; though it 
may be doubted whether, without the benefit of the su- 
atural, it would, even in that case, have satisfied the 
ian taste. And it certainly would not, had the reference 
of the whole piece not been so intensely Athenian.” 
The next in point of date of the extant plays of Zischylus 
was the Seven against Thebes, which is stated to have been 


* Pausan. 1x. 2; Strabo, p. 409 
bd - &. a 30; seo Hermann, de Aechyli Glaucis, Opuse. m1. p. 63. 
ere, YOt, 
* Pausan. vi. 20, § 19. As tapdtirxos, Glauons may have been ser- 
Mant sven 4 to Greek superstition in the defeat of the cavalry of 
jardonius. 


* De Quincey, Leaders in literature and traditional errors affecting 
them, p. 66. 
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acted after the Perse, but must have appeared in the life- 
time of Aristeides, who died not later than 3.c. 468. For 
the beautiful verses respecting Amphiaraus were considered 
at Athens to refer to that apnets statesman ‘This play, as 
Aristophanes makes its author call it, was traly full of war- 
like spirit,? but its construction is eminently simple. The 
dialogue is mainly sustained by Eteocles, the young king 
of Thebes, who receives intelligence of the seven champions 
about to attack the seven gates of his city, and appoints a 
warrior to meet each of them, reserving his brother Poly- 
neices for himself. The play ends with an announcement 
of the victory of Thebes ; and Antigone and Ismene, in con- 
junction with the chorus, pour forth a lament over their two 
rothers who have fallen in the fratricidal strife. Antigone, 
in particular, declares her resolve to bury Polyneices in 
spite of the prohibition of the Theban senate (1017). And 
while the first play of the Trilogy, probably the Gdipus, 
must have developed the circumstances leading to thi 

paternal curses, to which Eteocles makes such emphatic 
reference at the beginning of the Seven against Thebes (v.70), 
the fate of Antigone must have been introduced into t 

last play, no doubt the Eleusinians, the main topic of which 
was the interference of Theseus to procure the burial at 
—ctae pa and Eleusis of the Argives who fell before 
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The most contradictory opinions have been maintained 
respecting the chronology of the Prometheus. For while one 
critic contends that it is the oldest of the extant plays of 
4#schylus, and was exhibited soon after Ol. 75, 2, n.c. 478,1 
another eminent scholar says that it “was in all probability 
one of the Jast efforts of the genius of Aeschylus, for the 
third actor is to a certain extent employed in it.”? The 
reason alleged for this late date of the play—namely, the 
assumed employment of a third actor—falls to the ground 
when we adopt the probable supposition * that Prometheus, 
who does not speak during the dialogue between Vulcan 
and his coadjutor, Strength, was represented by a lay figure 
attached to the rock scenery, behind whose mask the prot- 

nist spoke during the rest-of the play. ‘The reasons 
which induce us to take a middle course between these con- 
ilicting opinions and to place the Prometheus third among 
the extant plays of Aischylus are briefly as follows. The 
references to Sicily, the Sicelisms of the language, and the 
covert allusions to Sicilian affairs, especially the description 
of the greut eruption of Aitna,‘ seem to point to an epoch 
subsequent to the poet’s first visit to Sicily in n.c. 468. On 
the other hand, the sarcastic allusions to tyrants and cour- 
tiers’ are not likely to have appeared in a play acted in 


"Edtuaiva, at robro Onclws *AdpdoTy Xapioaudvov. Karduaprupoter Se 
tév Eijprridou ‘Ineribav of Al *Erevoino, dv ols wal taita Adyer 
6 Onceds xexolyrat, 
' G. F. Schémann, des Avechylos gefesselter Prometheus, pp. 79 2q9- 
® Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 432. 
* Welcker, Tril, p, 30; Hermann, Opuse.11. p. 146; ad, Asch. pe 55. 
It is curious that Schimann, who argues for the oldest date of the 
disallows this supposition, and imagines that one of the 
choreuts took the part of the third actor (a. 8. pp- 85 ead) Such a 
‘horegema cannot be imagined in the very ys of the Greek 
a. 
* wv. 367 eqq.: Oey expayhoorral wore 
ag xupds Sderorres d&yplas yrddous 
js ZueAlas Acvpods ~ydas. 
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It is true that this eruption took place n.c. 478, but the description 

Points to a recent view of the effects rather than to a recent hearsay of 

‘the fact. For the Sicelisms in the Prometheus see Blomfleld’s Gloss. 377. 

And for allusions to Hiero’s affairs, see Droysen's Translation, p. 568. 
* See «9.917: ofBov, xooredxou, Caxre Toy KoaTobrT’ del. 
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Sicily, or indeed during the life-time of Hiero, and this con. 
sideration will induce us to place the Tragedy after n.c. 467. 
But it seems reasonable to conclude that the elaborate de-— 
scription of the subject of another Trilogy’ would hardly have 
been put into the mouth of Prometheus if that series of 
plays had been already acted. And as we shall see that the 
Supplices, the center play of the Trilogy about the daughters - 
of aus, must have been performed about B.c. 461, we 
must place the Prometheus at some time between that date 
and the poet’s return from Sicily. If we must fixa particu- 
lar date, we can suggest none better than the year 3.0. 464, 
when the news would reach Athens that Themistocles had — 
entered the service of the Persian king? The warrior of 
Marathon and Salamis, and the friend of Aristeides, would 
at such a time with peculiar force utter that abomination of 
treason, which the poet puts into the mouth of his chorus.> 
This noble Tragedy, the Prometheus bound, which exhibits. 
Prometheus fettered to the mountain side, but still defying — 
the power of Jove and refusing to divulge the oracle 
Themis, on which the continuance of that power depended, 
was preceded by Prometheus the fire-bringer, in which the 
labours of Prometheus on behalf of mankind were fully ex- 
hibited, and was followed by Prometheus unbound, in which 
Prometheus is released by Hercules and reconciled to Jove, 
to whom he now discloses the prophecy that Thetis would 
give birth to a son more powerful than his father, and so 
releases him from the consequences of his intended marriage 
with that sea-goddess, 

The remaining single play, the Suppliants, belonged to a 
trilogy, which some have called the Danais, and which un- 
doubtedly related to the wholesale murder of 49 of the 50— 
sons of Aigyptus on their marriage-night. The first play, 
which is supposed to have been the lians, represented 
of course the circumstances which led to the flight of Danaus 


* Of. vv. 830 sqq., with the Supplices as it stands. 
* Themistocles arrived in Persia soon after the death of Xerxes in 
B.C. 465, during the influence of Artabanes. Sce Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 42% 


* 1048 qq. pide congirs! yap mody Tuabor, 
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and his 50 daughters from Egypt. The Suppliants exhibits 
the exiles aeatee before a proup ne altars at Argos, and shows 

how they were received by King Pelasgus and his people, 

and how the attempt of the Egyptian herald, to carry them 
back to Egypt by foree, was resisted by the hospitable 
Greeks. In the last play, called the Danaides, Hschylus 
must have detailed the feigned reconciliation of the two 
brothers, the marriage of their two progenies, and its fatal 
Consequences.’ There is reason to believe that the piece 
ended, like the Eumenides, with a formal trial, or rather 
with two trials. On the one hand, it seems clear that the 
49 homicidal daughters, together with their father, who 
instigated the deed, were publicly tried at the suit of 
Zigyptus ;* and the feeling with which the poet ris 
their case in the Suppliants,? leaves it hardly doubtful 
that they were acquitted on the ground that they had no 
other means of escaping the incestuous marriage forced 
upon them by Aigyptus.* But if they were justified, Hyperm- 
nestra must have been culpable, and there seem to be 
good grounds for the inference that she was rescued from 
the dilemma by the intervention of Venus, who is known to 
have appeared in the play® and to have claimed a part of 
the blame for the universal iuepos, to which Hypermnestra 
yielded when the love for Lynceus made her ‘disobey her 
father.6 Whether the play introduced any reference to the 
device of a foot-race to determine the re-marriage of the 


* See Hermann’s paper, de Bechyli Danaidibus, Opuse. 11. pp. 319 844. 
* Eurip. Orest. 862: 
ob pact xpirov Aavaby Alybary Bias 
Sider’ AOpotra: Andy és Kowas Tpas. 
> Suppl. 38: xplv wore Adwrpay Sy O€uis elpyer 
erepitdueroy xarpabeapeay 
wd dexdvray dxipipra. 
* Hermann, Opuse. 11. p. 330. 
* Athen. P. Te aie Jpeeritie Aioxdros é> tats Aavatow athe 
wapdye: thy ’Adpodirny Aéyoueay 
pd piy ds obpavds Tprar xOdex, K.T.A, 
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_ homicidal widows, there is no means of deciding. It is re- 


markable that the same verb is used in the Su; 
denote the assignment of a handmaiden to each of the 
chorns, and in the story of the mythographer, 
assignment of a husband to each of the 50 cousins.* With 
regard to the former circumstance, we are nob to suppose 
that a crowd of 100 dancers appeared in the orchestra or om 
the But as the chorus was probably the same in all 
three plays, and as reference is made to the number of 50% 
it is not improbable that the whole number of choreute> may 
have been employed in each play, some of them sustaining 
the action on the stage, and others executing dances in the 
orchestra. ‘The date of this Trilogy is approximately deter 
mined by distinct references in the Suppliants to amical 
relations between the popular party at Argos and the 
Athenians,® and to the antici ated resulta of a conflict be- 
tween Greeks and Egyptians. And as the war with 
began in B.c. 462, and the alliance between Athens 
Argos came into operation in 3.c. 461, we may fix the latter 
year for the performance of this Trilogy.* 

In these separate plays we see no traces of the employ: 
ment of a third actor. It has been shown already that 
simple expedient would enable two actors to perform 
introductory scene of the Prometheus. Even in the Sy 
the Protagonist had only to play Danaus and the Egyp 
herald, and the Deuteragonist had no character to sus' 


* Pind, 1x. Pyth. 116; Apollodor. 1. 1, 5, § 12. 

* Suppl. 984: récocete, pirat Spuldes, obras 
ds eg? ixdoty SiexrAdpocer 
Aavads Cepaxorriba odpray. 
2 Apollod. 1. 5, 5, § 1: &pordyes robs yduovs wal BiexAsjpov ras wépas, 


4 Of 761: BbBAov 82 xdpros ob mung ordxvr. 
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except Pelas, And yet in the complete Trilogy, the 
Orestea, which is known to have been acted in ».c. 458,! and 
which has many dramatic features in common with the 
Trilogy to which the Supplices bel |, we have the three 
actors in every play. We do not of course know whether 
this extended machinery was employed in any earlier play, 
which is now lost. But it seems reasonable to pocabl  f 
from the specimens which we have, that A’schylus did not 
borrow this most characteristic improvement of his rival 
Sophocles till quite the close of his own dramatic career. 
And it is just possible that the Orestea may have been the 
first and last example of this condescension to the estab- 
lished fashion at Athens. In a subsequent chapter we will 
fully analyse the structure of this great effort of the genius 
of Peachy us, and will endeavour to indicate all the details 
of the stage business." Here it will be sufficient to call at- 
tention to the connection of the Trilogy with the political 
eles of Zischylus. The four ope plays are, as we 
ve seen, the middle pieces in the Trilogies to which the 
. But the extant Trilogy makes sig bese wor 
up to the final es + Clytwmnestra kills her husband 
on the plea that he had slain Iphigenia, but really 
she had conspired with Agisthus to usurp his throne. She 
is Lady Macbeth and Queen Gertrude of Denmark both in 
one. Having been guilty of this homicide, she ought, accor- 
ding to Greek usage, to +have gone into exile, and thisis the 
pronounced upon her by the senators of Argos. This 
Sentence she sets at nought, and reigns at Argos in spite of 
the laws of God and man. Outraged religion, then, speaking 
by the voice of Apollo, orders the son of Agamemnon, as 
ee avenger of blood, to put her and Agisthus to 
death. It is clear that this command, rather than any vin- 
dictive feeling, is the influencing motive with Orestes; and 
therefore when the Erinyes, as the avenging goddesses, who 
could prosecute ree, he being legally justified, 


* Angum.: @&:3ix0n 1d Bpun ext Epxorros Sidordlous Bryuridde x 
fra B° xpiros Ale. ha ox ies Evpey. Mpwrei carupxg” exoptrye 
Zevoxdjis 'Agidvets. 

* Book m1, chapter 1. 3 Chokph. 920 299. 
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demand his punishment, Apollo, with the sanction of Zeus, 
leads his cause before the (ey at Athens; and while — 
is human judges, by an equality of votes, neither acquit nor 
condemn him, Athena, or divine wisdom, who was also the 
divine patroness of Athens, gives a casting vote in his favour, 
and at the same time appeases the Eumenides by promising — 
them a perpetual seat in the Areopagus, where every one 
who owned himself guilty of homicide would be épso facto 
condemned, without any liberty of pleading, as Orestes had 
done, excuse or justification. This seems to have been in ac-_ 
cordance with the practice of that venerabletribunal; whereas — 
the Ephetw, when they sat at the Delphinium, or temple of 
Apollo, the justifying advocate of Orestes, took cognisance 
of those cases of admitted homicide which were defended on — 
some valid plea of justification; and when they sat at the 
Palladium, or temple of Athena,—the presiding judge who 
acquitted Orestes,—they took cognisance of those cases of 
homicide, in which an accident or absence of malicious in-_ 
tention was pleaded by the eulprit.1_ Now at the time when 
the Orestea was acted, the Areopagus, which, besides its 
judicial functions, was an oligarchial tribunal exercising an 
ey: ce ; ne aa of the censors at Rome, a 
which especially claimed the right of passing sentence on 
charges promi (efpan), had just bert reduced to its 
SER in homicide by Pericles and his partisan 
phialtes,? who not only objected generally to its senatorial 
power, but had reason to fear its becoming an instrument 0 
the Lacedwmonian party in mooting that charge of inherited 
sacrilege which was always hanging over the head of the 
= democratic leader.” Whether Aischylus, both by his 
favourable reference to the Argive alliance, which was formed 
at this time,* and by his prediction of the perpetuity of the 
remaining privileges of, the Areopagus, endeavoured to 
conciliate the hatred of the contending factions,® or whether 
he was engaged with Cimon in an attempt to rescind the — 


1 Grote, Hist, Gr. mt. pp. 103 #94. 

? Thirlwall, Vol. 1v. pp. 22 99q- 3 Id. p. 24. 
4 i. ¢. in the year before tho Orestes was acted. 

* Grote, Hist. Gr. ¥. p. 499, note, 
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was taken away by Ephialtes, is controverted by 
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' Sornoctes, the son of Sophilus or Sophillus, was born at 
Colonus, an Attic deme about a ails from the city, in 
(8.c.) 495. His father, who was a man of good family, and 

dd of considerable wealth,! are him an excellent 
education. His teacherin music was the celebrated Lamprus, 
and he profited so much by his opportunities, that he gained 
the prize both in music and inthe Palestra.* He ras bade 
sixteen years old when he played an accompaniment on the 
lyre to the Pean, which the Athenians sang around the 
trophy erected after the battle of Salamis; in other words, 
he was the exarchus, and possibly, therefore, composed 
the words of the ode.* His first appearance, as a tragedian, 


* Leasing (Leben des Sophocles, stimmlichle Schriften, Vol. v1. 
282 8qq.), to whom we are indebted for nearly all the iculars w! 
we have given in the text, quotes (note 6) Plin. H. N, xxxvui. 11? 
* principe jos genitum Athenis,” 
® Kadas re dxaidelOn wal erpdon ev cbxople. . . dierovhin 52 ey xaict 
rad wept xadalorpay Kal poveinty, éf dv duporépwy dorepardin, s gnow 
“lozpos. "EdibdxOn 38 thy povorxhy xapa Adumpy. Vit. Ano 
3 XopowdAgs Se xpds TH wards yeyerjoba thy Spay qv ct ere 
» BebiBaypdvos nal povowy tri ais dy waph Aduxpy. Mera your thy &y 
“ Badquivt vavuaylay xepl tpdeacoy yuuyds danAmucvos exdpevre perk 
Adpas: of 82 dy iuariy gacl, Kal rb» Oduvpiy SiSdoxwy abrds exiOdpicer. 
Arpas 3b te ‘€ Thy Navoixday xafijxe. Athen. 1. p, 20. 4 
Mera thy dy Sadapive mevpaylay "AOnvalar wept tpdmaiov Syrwy, were 
Atpas youyds GdnAruudvos rois xaiarifover vay exuixlay etipxe Vit. 


was attended by a very remarkable circumstance, Cimon 
removed the bones of Theseus from Scyrus to Athens 
(468 z.c.). He arrived at Athens about the time of the 
tragic contests, and AEschylus and Sophocles were among 
the competitors. ‘The celebrity of the former, and the 
personal beauty, rank, popularity, and known accomplish- 
ments of the latter, excited a great sensation. hen 
therefore Cimon and his nine colleagues entered the theatre 

_ of Bacchus, to perform the usual libations, the Archon, 
Apsephion, instead of choosing jodges by lot, detained the 
ten generals in the theatre, and having administered an oath 
to them, made them decide between the rival ians. 
The first prize was awarded to Sophocles, and, as we have 
geen, Aischylus departed immediately for Sicily? This 
decision does not imply any disregard of the schylean 
ly on the part of the Athenians. The contest was, as 

has been justly observed, not between two individual works 
of att, but between two species or ages of art ;* and if, as 
we think has been fully demonstrated,‘ the Triptolemus was 


’ Marm. Par. No. uvut.: &¢” ob Zopondris 6 Xopiarov 6 ik Kodwrod 
drlunce tpayytia, era &y SATII, En HHI, Epxorros "Al AYA 
“ae “These were the greater Dionysia, or tho Atorfoia 7a dv Korres, 

the month Elaphebolion ; because the Archon aT 8 Apsephion, 

ided; and, 6 piv Epyar BiarlOner Asovdeis, 6 84 Baidcds (conf. 
Acharn, 1224, ct Schol. ad le.) xpoderaxe Anvaicy, Pollux, 


¢. Vol. 
There is probably an allusion to this in Aristoph. Ran. 1109 8qq.. 
twivere the chorus anys, that the military character of the spectators fits 
them to be judges of the contest between AEschylus and Euripides, 
dotparevudros elon. 

spl 3 BS Bophoctes (note D), from = passage in Plin. 

oJ 
HN. xvin. a Sophoclis Triptolemus ante mortem Alezandri annis 
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one of the plays which Sophocles exhibited on that occasion, 
we can readily conceive that, when the minds of the people 
were full of their old national legends, the subject which 
the young poet had chosen, and the desire to encourage his 
first attempt, would be sufficient to overweigh the reputation 
of his antagonist, — as it was with anti-popular 
politics, especially as the Zischylean Tragedy lacked that 
freshness of novelty and loveliness of youth which hung 
around the form and the poetry of the beautiful son of 
Sophillus. Sophocles rarely appeared on the stage in 
consequence of the weakness of his voice :* we are told, 
however, that he performed on the lyre, in the character of 
Thamyris, and distinguished himself by the grace with 
which he played at ball in his own play called Nausicaa 
In 440 z.c. he brought ont the Antigone, and we are in- 
formed that it was to the political wisdom exhibited in that 
play that he owed his appointment as colleague of Pericles 
and Thucydides in the Samian war.? On this occasion he 
met with Herodotus, and composed a lyrical poem for that 


fere 145. But Alexander died 323 n.c,, and 323 ++ 145 = 468. On the 

Triptolemus in general, see Welcker, Tril. 514 (who thinks it 
certainly not a satyrical drama), and Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. Vol. 1 
pp. 17, 18. The arguments adduced by G: (Ariadne, pp. 35% foll. 
to prove that the Rhesus was the play which Sophocles exhibited on 
this occasion, are all in favour of Lessing’s opinion. ' 
* TpSror xaradvcas thy txdxprw rod xoinrod Bid Thy iBlay lexve 
Vit. Anonym. ' 
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historian.. It does not appear that he distinguished himself 
in his military capacity.* He received many invitations 
from foreign courts, but loved Athens too well to accept 
them. He held several offices in his old age. He was 
priest of the hero Alon,* and in the year 413 3.c. was 
elected one of the zpéBovdoz. This was a board of commis- 
sioners, all old men, which was established immediately after 
the disastrous termination of the Syracusan expedition, to 
devise expedients for meeting the existing emergencies 
‘The constitution of such a committee was necessarily aristo- 
cratic,’ and two years after, 411 3.c., Sophocles, once the 
favourite of the ple and the colleague of Pericles, fell 
into the plans of Pela and the other conspirators, and 
consented in the temple of Neptune, at his own Colonus, to 
the establishment of a council of four hundred; in other 
words, to the subversion of the old Athenian constitution. 
He afterwards defended his policy on the grounds of 
expediency.’ Nicostrata had borne him a son, whom he 


Toibvd' eudy dpdynua, Toor xporey, which occur in the same play. On 
the meanings of ¢poveiv and ¢pérnua in Sophocles, seo the notes on the 
translation of the Antigone, pp. 155, 168. 

* Plutarch, An seni, &., ¢. 3, IV. 153, Wyttenb. On this subject the 
student may consult the Introduction to the Antigone, p. xvii. and 
Transactions of the Philol. Soc, 1. No. 15, where it will be seen that 
Herodotus was an imitator of Sophocles. 

* At least if we may credit the tale told of him by Ton, a contem) 
Tory poot (Athenmus, x11. 604), where he is made to say of himself: 
Morera otparnytiv, & aydpes’ exadhrep Mepucdss xouiy ply ton we, 
Srparnyev Doin dxlotacbas. * 

“Eoxe 88 xal Thy rod “AAcros icpwotony, bs Spes Fv mer’ "AckAnMOD 
wapd Xeipwrt, Vit, Anonym. e 
_* Thueyd. vir. 1: wal dpxty twa ray xpeoBuriper wae Adota 
otrwes wept rév mapdyray &s av Kaipds J xpoBovdetoovrr. We consider 
these xpdBovdo: to have been most ly elected to serve as Evyypagas 
(Thueyd. vit, 67), for it was the Evyypadis who ‘ht about the 
ee and we learn from prs (see below) that Sophocles con- 
irtbuted to it in his character of xpd BovAos. 

* Aristot. Polit. vi. 5, 10: 3a ydp eva 1d ourdyor 7b Kipioy vir 
Fodrrelas, xadetral 3 tla wry xpdBovdot bid Td zpoBovdciew, Trov Bt 7d 
‘FARHOds dart Bova} parrov. 
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named Iophon: he had another son Ariston, by Theoris 
of Sicyon, whose son, Sophocles, was a great favourite with 
his grandfather and namesake. From this reason, or be- 
cause, according to Cicero, his love for the stage made him 
neglect his affairs, his son Iophon charged him with dotage 
es lunacy, and brought him before the proper court, with 
a view to remove him from the management of his property. 
The and read to his judges a part of the Cidipus at Colonus 
which he had just finished, and triumphantly asked “ if that 
was the work of an idiot?” Of course the charge was 
dismissed.t We are sorry to say that this very pretty story 
is 2 mere fabrication, for the Gidipus at Colonus must have 
been acted, at least for the first time, before the breaking 
out of the Peloponnesian war. Sophocles died in the very 
beginning of the year 405 n.c.; according to Ister and 
Neanthes he was choked by a grape, which the actor 
Callippides brought him from Opus, at the time of the 
Anthesteria. Satyrus tells us that he died in consequence 
of exerting his voice too much while reading the Antigone 
aloud? others say that his joy at being proclaimed tragic 
victor was too much for his decayed strength. His family 
burial-place was Decelea, and as that town was in the 
sige of the Lacedwmonians, it was not possible to bring 
him there until Lysander, having heard from the deserters 
that the great poet was dead, permitted his ashes to rest” 
with those of his ancestors. There is a legend, that Bacchus 


in, Mus. for 1827, pp. 313 fol. : 
mann’s Zeitechrift, 1837, No. 98, Pp. 803 209, : 
that the Gdip. Col. was written before, not published till after, the 
nesian War, < 
3 We have seen that Let ieapat Dut! attributed to 
arose from is account of his death is 


appeared twice to Lysander in a dream, and enjoined him 
to allow the interment to take place. According to one 
account, they placed the image of a Siren over his tomb, 
aecording to another, a bronze swallow. Ister informs us 
that the Athenians decreed him an annual sacrifice. He 
wrote, besides Tragedies, an elegy, pwans, and a prose work 
on the chorus, against Thespis and Cherrilus. nly seven 
of his Tragedies have come down to us; but an ingenious 
_ attempt has been made to show that the Rhesus, which is 
generally attributed to Euripides, was the first of the plays 

of Sophocles.* 
With regard to .the whole number of plays composed 
Sophocles, we have the authority of - Aristophanes, of 
yzantium, that 130 were ascribed to him, of which seven- 
teen were spurious. It has been objected? to this large 
number, that the Antigone, which was acted in 440, was 
the thirty-second play; and, as Sophocles began to exhibit 
in 468, and died in 405, he would have written ei: hty-one 
Pieces in the last thirty-six years of his literary life, and 
only thirty-two in the first ‘twenty-seven years; whereas 
it is not iikely that he would haye written more in his de- 
clining years than in the vigour of his life: and it has 
been conjectured that he wrote only about seventy plays. 
Reasons ‘have, however, been given, which incline us to 
believe that Aristophanes is correct in assigning to him 118 
_ genuine dramas. For, in the first place, the meaning of the 
_ words, on which this objection is founded, is not s' ciently 
clear: it is not certain that the grammarian is not referring 
to Tragedies only, and in that case, even supposing that 
Bophoclee wrote five separate plays in that time, we should 
have to add nine satyrical dramas to make up the Tetra- 
logies, and thus we ahoald not have a very disproportionate 


* Sce Vita Anonym. Pansanias, 1. 21 § 1, gives a somowhat different 
_ Story, Adyerat 88 ZopowAdous rercuTicavtos doPddXew els Thy "Arrichy 
_ Aaxaipovious, nal agar roy jpyotperoy icv emiotdyra of Audvvoor 
_ -ReAcbew rinais, Soar nabeorixacw ext tots TOveaot, Thy Lapiva thy 
ted tinge. Kal of rd Svap XopoxAca Kal tiv Yopoxddous woinew epalvero 
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number of trilogies for the remaining thirty-six years. 
Besides, we have a list of 114 names of dramas attributed to 
Sophocles, of which ninety-eight are quoted more than once 
as his, and it is Seoctey, unlikely that many of these 
should have been written by his son Tophon, or his grandson, 
the younger Sophocles. It will be recollected, too, that in 
the earlier part of his life Sophocles was much engaged in 
public affairs; he was a general, at least once,’ and went on 
several embassies ? this, in addition to the greater facility 
in writing, which he might have acquired by long practice, 
would account for his pen being more prolific in the latter 
part of his life.. He obtained the first prize eighteen," 
twenty,‘ or twenty-four times,® and it is not probable that 
his first and second prizes taken together were much fewer 
than thirty. Now it seems that about twenty-four of the 
dramas, the names of which have come down to us, were 
satyrical: we may suppose that he wrote about twenty- 
seven satyrical dramas on the whole: this would give us 
twenty-seven Tetralogies, or 108 plays, and there remain 
five single plays to satisfy the statement of Suidas, that he 
contended with drama against drama. ‘This statement we 
shall now proceed to examine. It certainly does not imply 
that he never contended with Trilogies, for it is known tbat 
he wrote satyrical dramas. which in his time were never 
acted by themselves. One of the conjectures which have 
been proposed with respect to the meaning of the words 
of Suidas is, that Sophocles opposed to te Trilogies of 
Aschylus three Tragedies, not intimately connected with 
one another, like the Aschylean plays, but each complete 
in itself.° This presumes, however, that Suidas understood 
the word rerpadoyia in a technical sense, as expressing 
distinguishing peculiarity of the A®schylean Trilogy with 
its accompanying satyric drama. We cannot believe that 
the grammarian had any such accurate perception of the 


frape. Vit. Anon: 
* Suidas. sey * Welcker, Trilogic. p. 51+ 
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real nature of the trilogy. Nevertheless, the fact may have 
been such, although Suidas did not know it, for nothin, 
is more likely than that the custom of contending wit! 
single plays, which Sophocles, perhaps sparingly, adopted, 
arose from his having given to ae the a in his 
Trilogies an individual completeness which the constituent 
parts of an Aschylean Trilogy did not possess. We shall 
derive some further reasons for believing this from a con- 
sideration of the general principles which guided the art 
of Sophocles. 

That he did act upon general principles is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that he wrote a book on the dramatic 
chorus. ‘The objection, which (according to Chamwleon) he 
made to Aischylus, that even when his poetry was what it 
ought to be, it was so only by accident,’ is just such a 
remark as a finished artist would make to a self-taught 
genius. But we might conclude, without any extrinsic 
authority, from a moderate acquaintance with his remaining 
Tragedies, that he is never beautiful or sublime without 
intending to be so: we sce that he has a complete appre- 
hension of the proper means of arriving at the objects of 
tragical imitation: he feels that his success depends not 
upon his subject, but upon himself; he has the faculty of 
“making with right reason ;” in short, he is an artist in the 
strictest sense of the word? “Sophocles,” says one who 
has often more than guessed at truth, “is the summit of 
Greek art; but one must have scaled many a steep before 
one can estimate his height: it is because of his classical 
perfection that he has generally been the least admired 
of the great ancient poets; for little of his beauty is per- 
ceptible to a mind that is not thoroughly principled and 
imbued with the spirit of anti nity.” The ancients them- 
selves fully appreciated Sophocles: his great contemporary 

1 Seo Athen, 1. 22, x. 428, quoted in the sect. on Aischylus, 

® Aristot. Eth. Nicom. v1. p. 1140, 1, 10, Bekker: for: 88 réxvn xiioa 
xeph yéveaiy wal 7d rexvdCew, Kal Cewpeir, Sxws dy yévntal ts Tay dvde- 
xoptvwy Kad elvat xal ph elvar Kai Ev 4 dpxhy dy 7G wowiirts GAAR wh dv 
7 et Bay ody réxen Goxep eipyra: hs tes pera Adyou 
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Aristophanes will not expose Eschylus to the risk of a con- 
test with a man to whom he has voluntarily given up a part 


of the tragic throne, and to whom he delegates his authority — 


when he returns to the upper world: his numerous vie 
tories and the improvements which Aischylus found it ne- 
to borrow from him, are all so many proofs of the 
estimation in which he was held by his countrymen: but it 
is to be feared that few, if any, of his modern readers 
will ever be able to divest themselves completely of all 
their modern associations, and thus set a just value upon 
productions so entirely and absolutely Greek as the T’ 
dies of Sophocles. If we would understand them at all, we 
must always bear in mind that he was the successor of 
4Eschylus; that he intended rather to follow up and im- 
prove upon his predecessor and contemporary, than to create 
an entirely new species for himself. Art always follows at 
the heels of genius. Genius creates forms of beauty; art 
marshals them, and sets them in order, forming them inte 
groups and regulating the order of their successive appear 


ances. Genius hews rude masses from the mines of thong ¥ 


but art gives form and usefulness to the shapeless ore. 


chylus felt what a Greek Tragedy ought to be, as a religious — 


union of the two elements of the national poetry; and he 


modelled bold, colossal groups, such as a Phidias might have ~ 


conceived, but not such as a Phidias would have executed. 
Sophocles, with a highly cultivated mind, and a deep and 
just perception of what is beautiful in art, was enabled to 


effect an outward realisation of his great contemporary’s — 


conceptions ; and what was already perfected in the mind of 
Zschylus, this he exhibited, in its most perfect form, before 
the eyes of all Athens. The Tragedy o Sophocles was not 
generically different from that of A’schylus; it bore the same 
relation to its forerunner that a finished statue bears to an 
unfinished group. For when Sophocles added a third actor 


to the two of Zschylus,* he gave so great a preponderance to 


the dialogue, that the chorus, or the base on which the three 


' Comp. Aristoph. Ra . 
é pet. Be (peep) eal exropagn Zopounris. Arist. Poe 1 
16, ARS, x 
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plays stood, was unable any longer to support them; in as- 
signing to each of them a separate pedestal, he rendered 
them independent, and destroyed the necessary connection 
which had previously bound them together; so that it be- 
came from thenceforth a matter of choice with the poet 
whether he represented with Trilogies or with rer Bas 
As we have before said, we think Sophocles did both: the 
number of his satyrical dramas shows that his exhibitions 
were principally HRoeedlogin and we are willing to accept 
the statement in Suidas, that he sometimes brought out his 
Tragedies one by one. What Auschylus, following his na- 
tural taste, practised in the internal economy of his pieces, 
for instance, in the exclusion of everything beneath the dig- 
nity of Tragedy, this Sophocles adopted as a rule of art, to 
be applied or departed from as the occasion might suggest. 
‘The words ines Landor puts into his mouth express what 
appear to us to have been his general feelings. “I am,” 
says he, in reference to the master-works at Athens, “only 
the interpreter of the heroes and divinities who are looking 
down upon me.” He felt himself called upon to make an 
advance in the tragic art, corresponding to those improve- 
ments which Phidias had made upon the works of his im- 
mediate forerunners: he did so, and with reference to the 
same objects. The persons who figured in the old legends, 
and in the poems of the epie Cycle, were alone worthy in 
his opinion of the cothurnus; and if ever an inferior or 
ludicrous character appears in his Tragedies, he is but a 
slavish instrument in the poet’s hands to work out the 
irony of the piece; a streak of bright colour thrown into 
= picture, in order to render more conspicuous its tragic 
gloom. 

_ Besides the addition of a rprraywnorys,? some other 
improvements are ascribed to this poet; he seems to have 
made the costumes more appropriate, to have introduced 
Scene-painting, and to have altered the distribution of the 
chorus, 

The public character of Sophocles was, as we have seen, 
rather inconsistent. In the earlier years of his political 
» Landor's Imaginary Conversations, 11. p. 142. 

* Which is aloo attributed to Eschylus Eihemisting, Pp. 316). 


ee a a ae 


' man whom, for the time being, they had placed over them- 
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life he was ieee of Pericles, and his plays contain man, 

passages evidently written with a view to recommend hime 
self to that statesman. In the Antigone he advises the 
Athenians to yield a ready and implicit obedience to the 


selves; and if, as we believe, the C2dipus at Colonus was 
written just before the breaking out of the Peloponnesian 
war, it is more than probable that the refusal of Theseus to — 
deliver up G&dipus, ova a polluted nm, has reference 
to the demand made by the confederates with regard to the 
expulsion of Pericles,* 

The private character of Sophocles was unfortunately very 
far from faultless. He was a notorious sensualist,* and, in 
his later days, rather avaricious. He possessed, however, 
those agreeable qualities which are very often found alon; 
with habits of vicious indulgence ; he was exceedingly - 
natured, always contented,® and an excellent boon com- 
panion.® His faults were due rather to his age and country - 
than to any innate depravity. His Tragedies are full of the 
strongest recommendations of religion and morality; and 
we know no ancient poet who has so justly and forcibly 
described the infallibility and immortality of God, as opposed 
to man’s weakness, ignorance, and liability to error:* or 

1 670. "AAN ty xédus orhorae Tovse xp) KAday 

Kal cpixpa wal dfxaia Kal ravarric. 
Sco Introduction to the Antigone, p. xv. 

? Comp. Gid. Col. 943 8qq. with Thucyd. 1. 126, 127. Lachmann in 
tho Rhein. Mus. for 1227, pp. 327 fol. 

* Cic, Offic. 1. 40; de jay 47; Athen. x11. p. 510; XIU p. 592+ 
XHI. p. 603; Plato, 1. ig Pp. 329 B. 


4 'Eppiis. mparroy Tt -xpdrre: Sopoxrns arhpero be 
Tpvyaios, eiBaimores” wdoxes 38 Cavpacrdy. 
“Epis. Td tf; 


Tpvyaios. ex Tov Lopoxdcous ylyveras Xyscevldys. 
“Epuis. Zyerlins; mas ; 
‘Tpvyaios. “Ort, yépuv dy Kat caxpés, 
népBous txare xhy ex perds wAdo. Pax, 695 5qq- 
* Aristoph. Ran, 82. 
* See the amusing anecdote from Jon, Athen. xit. p. 603 FE. 
* We allude to Antig. 604, which is ceealy misunderstood. The 
connection of ideas in the paseo is as follows: “ What mortal trans 
gression or sin is Jupiter 1 to, Jupiter the sleepless and everlasting 
god? But mortal men know nothing of the future till it comes upen 
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who has set the beauty of piety and righteousness, and the 
danger and folly of impiety and pride, in a stronger and 
clearer light than he has. 

To characterise the man and his works in one word, 
calmness is the prominent feature in the life and writings 
of Sophocles. In his politics, an easy indifference to men 
and measures; in his private life, contentment and good 
nature; in his ‘Tragedies, a total absence of that wild 
enthusiasm which breaks down the barriers of common 
sense, are the manifestations of this rest of mind: his 
spirit was 

Like a breath of oir, 
Such as is sometimes seen, and hardly seen, 
‘Yo brusk the still breast of a crystal lake. 


He lived, as it were, in the stronghold of his own unruffled 
mind, and unmoved, heard the pattering storm without.® 
His very burial created peace out of war, and hostile armies 
held a truce, as the tomb closed upon one loved by all 
Athens, admired by all Greece, and destined to teach and 
delight the civilised world in ages yet to come. 

Of the seven plays of rae which haye come down 
to us, only two are referred by express testimony to fixed 
dates—the Antigone, which, as we have seen, was acted in 


them.” We should certainly read trepBacla in the nominative case. 
Ts ixepBacla xaréxes redy Séveow; is equivalent to red Sévacis waréxee 
otra txepBaclay. Compare 'Theognis, 743—6, which Sophocles had 
in his head: 
Kai ror’, ddavdray Baoided, eas tors Sicaiov 
“Epyew Soris dnjp enrds av adixur, ‘ 
Mj tiv brepBaginy ratéxer, pHd Spxor GArtpér, 
"AAAR Sixaios eéy, po) Ta Sixaia wdly; 
Z Se ay ee chorus in a Tyr. 863 *q9- 
Vordswi (Excursion, p. 9°) of 4 ' 
2 He says himself, in a fragment of the Tympaniew (No. 563): 
bed, qed, th rodrov xdpua peifor by AdBos, 
rod yas exijatoarta qo’ ixd oreyy 
xuxvijs dxotou Wexddos ebdovoy pperl. ‘ 
It is clear that this, like many other passages referring to escape from 
the sea, expresses the feclinga, and in part the language, of those who 
wero initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 900; 
Demosth. Coron. p. 516 4; Lueret. u. init.; Cie. Att. 1, 7. 
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».c. 440, and the Philoctetes, which appeared in n.c. 4094 
Although it is stated that the C2dipus Coloneus was first 
acted, after the death of the poet, in n.c. 401, and though, 
as we have seen, a pretty story refers its composition to the — 
end of the poet's life, it is almost generally agreed among 
scholars that it belongs to the most vigorous period of his 
life, though it may have received additions and modifications 
at alater period? With the exception then of the Antigone 
and Philoctetes, we have only internal evidence to fix the 
succession of the extant Tragedies. And here we cannot, as 
in the case of Aischylus, divide the plays into distinct groups 
indicating an earlier and a later period of dramatic art. 
They all exhibit the tragie power of Sophocles in its full 
maturity, and they all exemplify that wonderful power 1 
of drawing upon the most recondite treasures of the Greek 
lang which made Sophocles a favourite with Virgil, 
the only Latin poet who exhibits the same combination of 

profound thought and elaborately chastened style? It is 
true that Sophocles, in an important citation of his words 
preserved by Plutarch, recognised three epochs in his own 
style—first, the tumid grandeur which he had borrowed 
from ZEschylus ; secondly, aharsh and artificial emplor ment 
of terms, which he had introduced himself; and thirdly, the 
_ style which he considered best and most suited to the repre- 
sentation of human character. If we are right in supposing 


4 Arg. Philoct.: ti34x0n ex) PAavelexov, xpiros Fv Lopoxdjjs. 

= Ben Bernbardy, Grundrisa, 11. p. 788, 

* Virgil eays (Kelog. viit. 10): . 

“ Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digoa cothurno.” 

And there are examples in his poctry of a very closo imitation of the 
peculiarities of the eecaeen berth "There are at Jeest four imitations 
of the line in the Ajaz, 674: 

Seavey Equa wvevpdrer deoluoe e 

ortvorra xévrov— : 
namely, Eclog. 1. 26; Georg. 1v. 484; in. 1. 66, v. 763; and the 
figure in Georg. ut. 241, nigramquo alte subjectat arcnam, is clearly 
borrowed from Soph. Antig. $90: KeAawity Give nal Svodvenov. 

* Plutarch, de Profect. Virt. Sent. p. 79 B: 6 Xopowdss trey, toy 
Aloxdarov ee as Cet Ci Ae wixpoy Kal rareaeey bid aires 
xavackevis, els Adtews peraBddAcy «l early 
49.xéraroy xad Bértiatory. The substitution of airod for adrod,and the 


— 
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that this citation really gives us the words of Sophocles, and 
that we must therefore take the participle dareraryds in its 
old Attic rather than in its subsequent Hellenistic sense,” it 
will imply either that both the first two styles belon, to 
the very earliest period of his literary career,* or that he 
had merely amused himself with sporting in those styles ;*, 
and in either case we can hardly suppose that they are to 
be found in Tragedies subsequent to the Antigone. On the 
other hand, all the extant Tragedies, even the Philoctetes, 
which is known to have been produced by Sophocles in his 
old age, exhibit traces of that intentional obscurity with 

to which it has been well observed,‘ that “ Sophocles 
often plays at hide-and-seek with the significations of words, 
in order that the mind, haying exerted itself to find out his 
meaning, may comprehend it more vividly and distinctly 
when it is once arrived at.” The claim which Sophocles 
makes for the style of his mature age, namely, that it is the 
best adapted for the delineation of human character, is 
combined, by the echo of an old and able criticism, with 
a recognition of his elaborate art and ingenuity. And we 
are inclined to the belief that he never shook off entirely 
the peculiarities of his second style; but that, as he 
advanced in life, he combined with it more and more 4 
readier flow of dramatic oratory, such as wo find in his 
contemporary Euripides. As far as- this comparative 


introduction of «ls before rpfrer, are due to Miller, Hist. Gr, Lit. 1. p. 
(340] 449. In a note to Miller we have explained xevagxevd in its 


aia 

+ This vias to be in accordance with the only use of the word by 
an author of the classical age: Plato, Leges, vi. 769 A: KaAss rolrve 
ied 4 xpecBurae Cuppur raibid udxpe Deip' by efy ra viv Siememais- 


Bom, 
* Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. 56) 469. 
5 Vit. ‘8 a fin: ily E sie cise tiene igeal 
Ss xpirat, ‘Opnpuchy exports pur. kaiphy ovpue- 
‘Seely aja Get ide pinpat yr te 4) Adkews puis SAor H8o- 
moiy =pdcwzor. 


© Miller, x. p. [356] 470, refers especially to the speeches of 


~~ 
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facility admits of recognition, it may help us to class with 
the Antigone, as his earliest extant play, the Electra, which 
is its counterpart in representing the contrast of two sisters, 
and go making the third actor play an important and 
essential character in the development of the drama. The 
Trachinie seems to claim the third place on account of the 
difficulty of the language, and other features of strong 
resemblance to the Antigone. Then we should class to- 
gether the G2dipus Tyrannus and the Gidipus Coloneus with 
their connected subjects and not dissimilar mode of treat- 
ment. And we should associate the Philoctetes with the 
Ajax, in which also Ulysses appears as the leading instru- 
ment in the development of. the plot. We will briefly 
characterise the separate plays considered in this order of 
succession. 4 
In the Antigone the main object is to show the contrast 
between the heroine, who insists on burying her brother 
against the will of the state, represented by Creon, and the 
latter, who violates the laws of ve by denying the rites 
of sepulture to Polyneices and burying Antigone alive. 
Both, in a certain sense, have justice on their side, y 
therefore both excite the sympathy of the audience; both, 
in another sense, are guilty of violating the law—the 
princess the law of mau, and the king the law of God— 
and therefore the tragical results in both cases assume 
the form of a righteous doom. The plot is rendered more 
interesting by the contrast of the ters of the two 
sisters, Antigone and Ismene, and by the introduction of 
the love of Hiemon, Creon’s son, for his cousin Antigone. 
In this latter incident the play approaches nearly to some 
of the characteristics of the romantic drama. And on the | 
whole there is perhaps no Greek Tragedy which makes a 
stronger appeal to the feelings, and which is more ex- 
uisitely finished in all its parts, than the Antigone of © 
Bopha les. If the Agamemnon of A’schylus approximates 
in some points to the grandeur of Macbeth, there is much in 
the Antigone to remind us of Romeo and Juliet 


Menelaus, Agamemnon, and Teucer in the Ajax, and to CEdipus’ defence 
in the Gidipus Coloneus. 
1 ‘Phe present writer has endeavoured to exhibit all the character- 
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The Electra, which Dioscorides classes with the Avitigone 
as exemplifying the highest perfection of the art of Sopho- 
cles,’ is in many respects the counterpart of that play. ‘The 
strongest emotion displayed is the sisterly love of the heroine 
for her brother Orestes, whom she supposes to have 
perished; and the contrast between Electra and Chryso- 
themis corresponds exactly to ‘that between Antigone and 
Ismene. There is another strong sentiment in Electra’s 
sorrow for her murdered father, and in the heroic resolve 

apap maiden to slay /Egisthus with 
| he highest point of tragic interest is 
reached when Electra, having uttered her beautiful address 
to the urn, which, as she supposes, contains the ashes of 
her brother, is raised from despair to overpowering joy by 
recognising him in the stranger who had himself given her 
the simulated remains of Orestes. ‘The matricidal cata- 
strophe at the end is terrible without being extravagant, 
and the manner in which Agisthus, who had come home 
confidently hoping to hear that Orestes was dead, is obliged 
to lift the covering from the corpse of Clytemnestra, pro- 
duces a striking effect, without falling into melo-dramatie 
vulgarity. 

Tf the Electra resembles the Antigone in the jinence 
which it gives to sisterly affection, and in the contrast 
between the pairs of sisters in each play, the Trachinia is 
not without very striking indications of a similarity in 
manner and conception which refers it to the same period of 
the poet’s literary activity. Characters and descriptions in 


istics of this masterpiece of Greek Tragedy in an edition and trans- 
lation of the Antigone, published in 1848. 
1 Anth, Pal. vit. 37: 


«iderav dpynoniy 78" évéravea wé8a. 

B. GABws &s &yaty taaxes ordow 48 evi xepoly 
xotpipos, ex xolns Hide diSarnadlns Z 

a. etre cot ‘Avteydvny elaciy plaor, obx by audpriss, 
eire kat "HAderpas” dupdrepat yap Bxpor, 
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both plays seem to have a certain resemblance.t Both plays 
have an épxnorxdv or dancing song instead of a stasimon” 
‘The exaltation of the power of love is similarly expressed in 


both.2 And figures of speech,* and even phraseology® in the — 


one play, sound like echoes cf something similar in the 


other. “But while the Antigone is perhaps the most vigorous — 


and perfect of the pee of Sophocles, the Trachinia is 
undoubtedly his feeblest effort. It turns entirely on the 
justifiable oy of Deianeira, who really loves her 
usband Hercules, and, fearing that he had given his 


affections to Tole, sends him the poisoned shirt of Nessus, — 


in the sincere belief that it will operate as a love-charm. It 
produces, as the treacherous. Centaur intended, the most 
exquisite sufferings, and Hereules is aid on the funeral pile 
to consume his mortal frame, and so to escapo his misery, 
and to receive immortal life. But Deianeira slays he: 


on Jearning the consequences ofan error which, as her son 


declares, she had committed with the best intentions’ And 
Hercules, who had at first broken forth into the most 
violent imprecations against his wife, recognises the decree 
of fate in the calamity in which she had been the unwilling 
agent. 

aoc are none of the plays of Sophocles which exhibit 
more strikingly than the two which bear the name of 
Gadipus, that solemn irony which the genius of a modern 
fchitlan tina detected in the framework of this poet's 
dies.7 This irony consists in the contrast, which the spec- 


tator, well ares with the legendary basis of the . 
enal 


tragedy, is led to draw between the real state of the 


of Delanei ing 
her hnsband’s fate is paralleled by that of Eurydice, and the descriptive 
speeches are framed on the same model. 

? Cf. Antig. 1115 #qq.; Trach. 205 8qq- 

2 Of. Antig. 781 8qq.; Trach. 497 #qq- 

4 Cf, Antig. 586 999.3 Trach. 


‘ mm wa %, ; 
Len a ere aay harasl teaptoee (Croc Grammar, axe 90) 


Ce : : 

|. 1136: Exay rd Fucpre, XpnaTd pooudrn, 

of Thirlwall, On the Irony of Sophocler, Philol. Mus. 1. pp 
3 ©q4- 
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case and the conceptions supposed to be entertained by 


_ . the person represented on the stage. It is this contrast, 


regarded from different points of view, which makes the two 
po about CEdipus the counterparts of one another, and 
induces us to think that, whether they were or were not 
written nearly at the same time, they were intended by the 
poet to form constituent parts of one picture, 

The Cidipus Tyrannus represents the king of Thebes, in 
the full contidence of his own glory* at the beginning of the 
play, but brought - by step to the consciousness of the 

orrible guilt in which he unawares involved himself, 
“The wrath of heaven,” says the expositor to whom we have 
referred,? “has been pointed against the afflicted city, only 
that it might fall with concentrated force on the head of a 
single man ; and he who is its object stands alone calm and 
Secure : unconscious of his own misery, he can afford pity for 
the unfortunate: to him all look up for succour : an as in 
the plenitude of wisdom and power, he undertakes to trace 
the evil, of which he is himself the sole author, to its secret 
source.” The test dramatic ingenuity is shown in the 
manner in which C&dipus investigates the dreadful reality, 
and the hearer, though acquainted with the plot, shudders 
when (Edipus becomes at last conscious that he is about to 
hear the whole extent of his calamity. The powerful and 
self-confident king of the early part of the play becomes the 
blind and helpless outcast of the concluding scene; but his 
sins were inyoluntary,® and his punishment and humiliation 
are his own act; so that the sufferer leaves the stage an 
object of the spectator’s compassion, and a fit hero for the 
drama which renders poetic justice to this poor child of fate. 

In the Gidipus Coloneus the exiled king — sepoeia 

d id his affectionate daughter Antigone, and dependent on 
charity of strangers. His outward condition could not 
be more hel less and pitiable. But he is on the verge of 
his pesdinted resting-place. The sanctuary of the awful 


1 The silence of Jocasta (1075) brings this play into a connection of 
ST Rechinte. . 
2 &: b waot Acids Oidixous Kadotperos, 3 Thirlwall, p. 496. 


. . Tyr. 1169: xpds abrg 7’ aul rg deg Ad yow—Kkywy dxoday. 
* dad, or 266374 7 Epya pow wemovOé7’ dor) piddov §) SeSpaxdra. 
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oddesses, who persecuted the voluntary matricide Orestes, 
is opened to him, the unwilling murderer of his father, as a 
place of repose in which he would exercise a protecting 
ower over the land which received him. The Thebans, who 
fad expelled him as a polluted person, strive in vain to get 
him back; his son Polyneices, whom he regarded as a 
parricide,* secks his protection, but is rejected with im- 
precations; and (&dipus descends to his sacred tomb, sum- 
moned by thunder from on high,’ and led by Hermes and 
the goddess of the shades,? to the eye where he would be 
for ever the protecting genius of the land of Attica.+ 
The Ajax represents the consequences of the frenzy into 
which that hero was. driven by the disappointment of his 
claims to the armour of Achilles. Under the influence of a 
strong delusion, which Athena, in the prologue, states that 
she had brought upon him, he attacks the flocks and herds 
of the Greek army while he imagines that he is slaying or 
leading ye captive his successful rival Ulysses and the 
chieftains who had slighted him. On coming to his senses 
he calmly resolves on self-destruction as the only means 
of withdrawing himself from the disgrace and punishment 
which he has incurred. After a fine scene, in which he 
takes leave of his son es age = withdraws 7 a distant 
of the camp, professedly for the o! = i 
Finselt from the ait of Bis pki ay loodshe =a 
burying the sword of Hector. The chorus rejoices in the 
hope that his temper is soothed and softened, and that all 
_ will be jar a - e a his tag Teucer, who has 
passed through the camp on his return from an ex ition, 
and has there seen the prophet Calchas, sends a enon 
to insure the hero’s detention at home, because the sooth- 
sayer has declared that Athena is persecuting Ajax for that 
day only, and that he will be saved if he survives it. The 
chorus proceed to search for him. The scene havi 
changed, we see Ajax, who, after an energetic speech, 
upon his sword. And his body is found by his friends, whose 
lamentations are interrupted by the successive arrival 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, who come to forbid his burial. 
1 1361: cod dovdes peprnnéros. 
* 1456 qq. #1547, 8. * 1523, 844 
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The contest between Teucer and these chieftams is termi- 
nated unexpectedly by the intervention of Ulysses, the 
bitterest foe of the deceased warrior, who comes forward 
to Caen his excellences, and to plead for the respect due 
to his remains. And in this way a Tragedy, on which the 
poet has expended all the resources of his art, is brought to a 
conclusion, which satisfies the prepossessions of the Athenian 
audience, by a proper apotheosis of their national hero. 

In the Philodtetes Ulysses appears as the hated adve 
of another great warrior ; but though the issue of the play is 
in accordance with the object of his designs, the crafty and 
politic chieftain does not gain the character for generosity 
which is aceorded to him at the end of the Ajax. It was by 
his advice that Philoctetes had been left on the island of 
Lemnos, because his wound had made him a noisome pest 
in the camp. But as it is declared that Troy will not fall 
without the arrows of Hercules, which Philoctetes possesses, 
based volunteers, in company with the young Neoptolemus, 
to bring him back to thearmy. Neoptolemus is at first per- 
suaded to become the instrument in the deceit which Ulysses 
has determined to practise. But his young and generous 
nature recoils. He discloses the meditated treachery to 
Philoctetes, and the cunningly-laid plan for getting the 
wounded archer to Troy is utterly frustrated. Here is 
the dignus vindice nodus ;+ and Hercules descends from 
Olympus to command Philoctetes to go to Troy and share 
with Neoptolemus in the glory of its capture. The o 
position between the three characters is thus reconciled, 
and they are all justified: Ulysses in his publie-spirited 

licy, Neoptolemus in his straightforward veracity, and 

hiloctetes in his natural resentment. Itis to be observed, 
however, that this use of the Deus ex machin, which is 
found only in the latest play of Sophocles, and which is 
considered to have been mainly due to Euripides, is in 
itself an indication of declining dramatic power 

* Horace, Ars Poet. 191. 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 20, § 52: “ Ut tragici poet, quum explicare 
argumenti exitum non confugitis ad deum.” 
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Aeschylus ruft Titaner herauf und Gotter herunter ; 
Sophocles filirt anmuthig der Heldinnen Reih'n und Heroen ; 
Endlich Euripides echicatst ein sophistischer Rhetor am Markte. 
; A. W. Somumarn. 
ol piv yap &pyaio: wokrtiads drolovy A¢zorras, of 82 viv pryropiKas. 
ARISTOTELES. 
Like as many substances in nature, which are solid, do purify and 
into j 80 it is the ind know 
iedgetto puirify and dieolee ing nef be senacholesome; 
Said of caches: cad tft eat tes uc omninan of color 
g i no ORS or 
goodness quality: Bacow. 
Evrreres, the son of Mnesarchus, was born in the island 
of Salamis, on the day of the glorious sea-fight (B.c. 480)." 
His mother, Clito, had been sent over to Salamis with the 
other Athenian women when Attica was given up to the 
invading army of Xerxes ;* and the name of the poets which 
is formed like a patronymic from the Euripus, the scene of 
the first successful resistance to the Persian navy, shows 


1 Diog. Laort. 11. 45: fudpe Kal Sv of "EAAnves ivauudxouy dy Xadapivn. 
Plutarch, Sympos. vitt. 1 Gdxty Kall’ fy tyydoar of mes 


no other authority, it will be ed that we refer either to the life 

of Euripides by Thomas or to the anonymous life published 

be eran from the Ambrosian MS., and printed at the end of his 
ition of the Bacchw.) $ 
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that the minds of his parents were full of the stirring 
events of that momentous crisis. His father was certainly 
a man of property, else how could his son have been a pupil 
of the extravagant! Prodicus? It would appear that ye 
was also born of a good family.? But this is no argument, 
as Philochorus supposes,’ against the implications of Aris- 
tophanes* and the direct statement of heopompus*® that 
his mother was a seller of herbs ; for it is quite possible that 
his father may have made a marriage of disparagement. 
Like Sophocles, he was well educated. He attended the 


lectures of Bran Dead Prodicus, and Prot: 3 and was 
80 well versed in the gymnastic exercises of the day, that he 
gained two victories in the Eleusinian and Thesean athletic 
when only seventeen years old. Mnesarchus had 
intended that he should enter the lists of Olympia amon 
the younger combatants, but some objection was aiasd 
inst him on the score of age, and he was excluded from 
the contest.’ To his other accomplishments he added a 
taste for painting, which he cultivated with some success; a 
few specimens of his talents in this respect were preserved 
* See Rhein, Mus, for 1832, p. 22 foll. 
? Athonwus, x. p. 424. 3 Apud Suid. Edpim, 
‘ TipornAaxifoudvas Spia” dis bud 
Bov, rob ris AaxavorwAnrplas. Thesmoph. 386. 
Again, speaking of Euripides, the female orator says— 
“Aypia yap tipiis, & yuraines, Spf waxd, 
“Ar’ dy or Tots Aaxdvoss abtds rpagels. 455. 
Dicwopolis, in the Ackarnians, among his other requests, says to 
Euripides— 


Sedvbind por 3ds, pyrpdder Sedeyudvos. 454. 
‘The samo insinuation is more obscurely conveyed in the Equites— 
Nix, wis by oly wore 
Efrous’ Gy ard dijra kop yeupieinas; 
Anu. Md por ye, ph pot, ph Sicowardinlons. 17. 
And in the Ranw: 
Alox. “Adntes, & xai rijs dpovpals @eot; 839. 


* “Mnesarchus, roboratoexercitatoque filii sui corpore, Olympiam cer- 
taturum inter athletas pueros deduxit. ee jtidem in certamen 
per ambiguam xtatem receptus non est. Post io ct Thesweo 
certamine pugnavit et coronatusest.” Aul. Gell. Noct. Alt. xv. 20, 
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for many years at Megara. He brought out his first 
Tragedy, the Peliades, in (n.c.) 455, consequently at an 
earlier age than either of his predecessors. He was third 
on this occasion, but gained the first prize fourteen years 
after? and also in 428 z.c., when the Hippolytus was re- 
presented,* though he does not appear to have been often so 
successful! His reputation, however, spread far and wide, 
and if we may believe Plutarch, some of the Athenians, who 
had survived the disastrous termination of the Syracusan 
expedition, obtained their liberty or a livelihood by reciting 
and teaching such s from the poems of Euripides as 
they happened to reco! 5 We shall show by-and-by 
that Euripides was one of the advocates for that expedition; 
and we are told that he wrote a funeral poem on the 
1 Aruad., Marble, No. 61. It a however, that he had applied 
himself to dramatic Coal ae = this. Anl. Gell. xv. 20. See 
: te ant to the Ti me ex, i bay 
0 Hi z "Apelvoros er 
middie" res rerdpry. Hippel. Ee, 2 Sataas eet 
+ Suidas says he gained only five victories, one of which was with a 


posthumous play. 

* “Eviot 5¢ wad 3: 5 ea eokOnoay. Mdduota ydp, ds tone, ray dvrds 
"EAAjwor éxd@noar 08 Ti povoay of wep XixeAlay’ Kal pixpd Tar 
dpucvouplver dxdarore Belypara wal yebpare KouiCSyrey IxuarOdvorres, 
dyarnras pereiBooay GAAHAoS. Tére voir part tay cwddvray olnade 

loxdcacta tow Ebpixlbny prdoppérws, nal SuryeteGar rods per, 


Tpopiis 
peréraBoy tay paddy Goavres. Ob det 54 Cavpd Ce, brs rods Kavylovs 


great ship of Hiero (Anth. Pal. Appendix 15}, and who was 
more or ta con: with Sicily, writes thus on the poet’s inimitable 
excellence (Anth. Pal. vir. 50, p. 321): 


thy Eipmidle wht’ ipxeo wir’ driBdddov, 
radeatied Picante fy 86 Tis ade: 
a Ka éxixporos* ms abthy 
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Athenian soldiers who fell in Sicily. Late in life he retired 
to Magnesia, and from thence proceeded to Macedonia, 
where his carer! procured him the protection and 
friendship of King Archelaus. It is not known what 
induced bim to quit Athens, though many causes might be 
assigned. ‘The infidelity of his two wives, Melito and 
Cherrila, which is supposed to have occasioned the miso- 
pynism for which he was notorious, may perhaps have made 

im desirous of escaping from the scenes of his domestic 
discomforts, especially as his misfortunes were continually 
recalled to his remembrance by the taunts and jeers of his 
merciless political enemy, Aristophanes.’ Besides, he appears 
to have been very intimate with Socrates and Alcibiades, the 
former of whom-is said to have assisted him in the eomposi- 
tion of his Tragedies ;* and when Alcibiades won the chariot- 
race at gy a Euripides wrote a song in honour of his 

\y 


victory.* tes was, even at this time, very un- 
* Ran. 1045: 
Eurip. Ode yap Hy Tis "Apodlrys obdéy cor 


yl. f pondd of dxretn. 
"AAN’ ext col rot xal Tots coi TOAAH TOAACD "xikalijro. 
“Qere ye xabréy oe Kat’ ody Bader. 
Bacchus. Ni} thy Ala rotro yé Tot Bij 
*A yap és ras GdAorplas txolas, abtds rérotoiw exAH YAS. 
® “Taertius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet which cunningly 
brings this charge : 
Hpbyes, dori nawdy dpapua rovr’ Eipiridov, 
"OQ: nal ra gpiyar’ brorlOnos Xuxpdrns. 
“ Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes 
(Athen. rv. 134): 
'O 7a nepdaaia ovyypdour Ebperidy, 
where xepddcia are the sententious sa) which Socrates was reputed 
to have furnished. lian (Var. Hist. 1. 13) states that Socrates 
seldom went to the theatre except to see somo new Tragedy of 
ct 5 Maleoontah in his di Euripides the of the 
i in; ramas gave name 
Mage phiispher: <Buripides, auditor Keaxsgetsa; — philosophum 
in 


"Former 


WB delconas, & Kdewwlov wai. 
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opular, is exceedingly likely ;* and Alcibiades was a con- 
aed exile. Perhaps, then, Euripides only followed the — 
dictates of prudence in withdrawing from a country where 
his philosophical, as well as his political sentiments, ex- 
posed him to continual danger. At the court of Archelaus, 
on the contrary, he was treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction, and was even admitted to the private counsels of 
the king. He wrote some plays in Macedonia, in one of 
which (the Bacche) he seems to have been inspired by the 
wild scenery of the rages where he was residing; and 
the story, according to which he is torn to pieces by dogs,* 
just as his hero Pentheus is rent asunder by the infuriated 
arose perhaps from a confusion between the 

poet and the last subject on which he wrote. It is clearly 
a fabrication, for Aristophanes in the Frogs would certainly 
have alluded to the manner of his death, had there been any- 
thing remarkable in it. He died n.c. 406, on the same day 
which Dionysius assumed the tyranny. He was buried — 

at Pella, contrary to the wishes of his countrymen, who — 
requested Archelaus to send his remains to Athens, where 
however a cenotaph was erected to his memory with this 
inscription : 


Euripides was the last of the Greek Tragedians properly — 
4 


Papel =p@ra Spauely nal Sebrepa 
Kal tpira Piva 3° dxorgrl, 
Tpls erepOier’ eAala 
Kdpux: Bogr wapadovvat. 
* Archelaus invited Socrates also to his court. Aristot. Rhet. 1. 23. 
* Aristot. Hhet. mt. 15. i 
2 Sco Elmsley on the argument, p. 4. In v. 400 we should read 
x etme ‘olophonius (Athen. 8); Ovid, Ibis, 
erm XU. 598); 953 
Aul. Gell., Noct. Attic. xv, 20; Val. Max., 1x. 12.—Pansanias Ce) 
seems to doubt the truth of the common eceount. Dionysins Byzantius 
ly denies it (Anthol. 111. 36). 
Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 81. : 
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so called. “The sure sign of the general decline of an art,” 
says an able writer, “is the frequent occurrence, not of 
deformity, but of misplaced beauty. In general ey is 
corrupted by eloquence, and Comedy by wit.” This 
symptom of the decline of Tragedy is particularly con- 
spicuous in Euripides, and so much of tragical propriety is 
given up for the sake of rhetorical display, that we some- 
times feel inclined to doubt whether we are reading the 
works of a poet ora teacher of elocution.? It is this qualit 

of Euripides which has in all ages rendered him a muc 

greater favourite than either Zschylus or Sophocles ; it is 
this also which made the invention of Tragi-comedy by him 
so natural and so easy ; it is this which recommended him to 
Menander as the model for the dialogue of his New Comedy; 
and it is for this that Quintilian so strongly recommends 
him to the notice of the young aspirant after oratorical fame.* 
In the Middle Ages, too, Euripides was infinitely better 
known than the two other great Tragedians; for the more 
un-Greek and common-place and rhetorical and hair-splitting 


1 Lord Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review, No. xc. p. 278. 

? Euripides seems to have been quite to defend the 
long speeches which he introduces into his sey In the Orestes, 
where there is a complete rhetorical drtiAcyla, 


ony (640): 


Adyou’ hy H5y" 7a paxpd rer cpunpay Ayer 
pel beste dort xal capi padror Krtauy. 
* “Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles Enuri- 
pides ; H Neabsierbae ee 2 dicendi vid uter sit poeta melior, inter 
jurimos queeritur, ie oe sane, jam ad presentem materiam 
relij ud quidem nemo non fateatur 
iis, qui se ad prone one Euri- 
« 


om eet 
quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis esse sublimior) 


sapientibus tradita sunt, pene ipsis par, ct in dicendo ac respon 
cullibot eorum, qui fuerunt in foro decrt, com n 

vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis, qui miseratione constant, facile 
precipuus, Hunc et admiratus maximo est (ut swpe testatur) ct 
scouts, quamquam in opere diverso, Menander.” Inst. Orat. x. 1. ot 


©. J. Fox remarks ( edited by Lord John Russel! 
mt. 172) that of all poets ipides appeared to him the most useful 
for a public speaker. 
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the former was, the more attractive was he likely to prove 
in an age when scholastic subtleties were mistaken for elo- 
uence, minute distinctions for science, and verbal quibbles — 
for sure evidences of proficiency in the ars artium.' We can- 
not wonder then that Dante, who calls his Latin Aristotle — 
“the master of those that know,”* and an Italian version 
of Moralia “his own Ethics,” should make no mention of 
ZEschylus and Sophocles in his survey of mcr mopely 7 
ts, but ation class the rhetorical Euripides and the no 
bes quibbling Agathon among the greatest of the poets of 
Greece.* But if it be easy to explain how the quasi-philo- 
sophical character of Euripides gained him so much popu- 
larity among his less civilised contemporaries, the Sicilians — 
and iinadelans) and among the semi-barbarous Europeans 
of the Middle Ages, we shall have still less difficulty in 
explaining how he came to be so unlike the two great 


1 In one form of yorbal quibbling, the habit of punning on similar 
sounds, Euripides is not more responsible than ae and Sop! 
and Shakspere has followed them in this respect. Co canna 
Phan, p. 187): “Amat Tragicus noster drupodcyeiy, atque ob eam 
insaniam merito quoque fuit a comicis irrisus.” This exclusive censure 
of Euripides is answered by Lobeck (ad Aj. 430); sco also 
nepelsp ae a 508, And the practice he — ae 
the jians that it furnishes a constant problem for the in; 
of i eeaues who are not always very happy in their ibetitnticd of 
English for Greek in reproducing this play upon words. For instance, 
it is absurd in ZEsch. Agam, 671, to translate the play upon the name 
of Helen in the epithots éadravs, fAavBpos, dAGrroAts, by “a Hell to 
ships, a Hell to men, and a Hell to cities;” for this does not really 
recall the rname: if we said “a knell to ships,” &c., we should at 
any rate-have a reference to a common abbreviation of the name 
Hden (Nell), Similarly in Euripides, Bacchw, 367: Mevteds 3° Sres 

wivOos « <1 Séno1s tois cower, might be rendered: “Tako 

Pentheus makes your mansion a penthouse of grief,” instead 

seeking a longer paraphrase. And a similar rendering might apply 
to v. 508. 4 


7. 508. 

* Inf. 1v. 131. 

? Inf. xt. #0, referring to Aristot. Eth, vu. 1. That Dante read 

Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian translation of Taddeo d Alderotto, 

surnamed pecan may be inferred from the Convito, 1. 10, p. 3% 
XXIL 106: 


Render v’ 2 nosco Salone 
imonide, © 
Greei che di Iauro ornar 1a fronte.” 


has been customary to call sophists,! and sometimes the 
hist and the rhapsode were united in the same person: 
leed so completely were they identified in most cases, 
that Plato makes Socrates treati Hippias the sophist, who 
was also a rhapsode, and Ion the rhapsode, who seems to 
have been a sophist too, with banter and irony of precisely 
the same kind. Since, then, Euripides was lbh in the 
lap of sophistry, was the pupil and friend of the most 
eminent of the sophists, and perhaps to ail intents a sophist 
himself, we cannot wonder that he should turn the rhapso- 
dical element of the Greek Drama into a sophistical one: 
in fact, the transition was not only natural, but perhaps 
even necessary. It may, however, be asked, how is this 
reconcilable with the statement that Socrates assisted 


owe nearly all we know about him, is no proof of a radical 
difference between him and them: on the contrary, it is 
rbial that there are no disagreements so rancorous and 
implacable as those between persons who follow the same 
trade with different objects in view. That Socrates was the 
t pernicious of the sophists, that if he was not a good 
Citizen, he was at least an honest man, we are very much 
disposed to believe ; but in the eyes of his contemporaries 
e differed but little from the rest of the tribe: Aristophanes 
attacks him as the head of the school, and perhaps some 
of the comedian’s animosity to Euripides may have arisen 
‘ The young student will find some interesting remarks on these 
in idge’s Fri vol. 1. p. 112 foll. See also the 

Etticlen Ga Prodions ta'Nton pany of the hein. Mus, 1832, 
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from his belief that the tragedian was only a Socrates and 

a sophist making an epideixis in iambics2 
Buripides was not only a rhetorical sophist. He also 
treated his audience to some of the physical doctrines of his 
master Anaxagoras.’ For instance, he goes out of his way 
to communicate to them the Anaxagorean discovery, that 
the sun is nothing but an ignited stone:* he tells them 
overflowing of the Nile is merely the consequence 
of the melting of the snow in Aithiopia,‘ and that the ether — 

" is an embodiment of the Deity. 

In his political opinions Euripides was attached to Al- 
cibiades and to the war party; and in this again he was 
opposed to Aristophanes, and, we may add, to the best 
interests of his country. He endeavours to inspire his 
countrymen with a contempt for their formidable enemies 
the Spartans,® and with a distrust of their good faith ;? in 
order that the Athenians might not, through fear for their 

scruple to continue at war with them, and might, 

through suspicion, be as unwilling as possible to make 
peace. We find him also united with the sophist Gorgias 
and the profligate Alcibiades in urging the disastrous ex- 
oe to Sicily; for he wrote the ‘I'rilogy to which the 
belonged, in the inning of the year 415,° in 

which that expedition st: , manifestly with a view to 
i encourage the gaping quidnuncs of the Agora to fall into the 
ambitious schemes of Alcibiades, by recalling the recollee- 

tion of the success of a similar expedition, undertaken in 

the mythical ages; and it has been conjectured that his 


* Aristophanes speaks of him thus: 

Gre Bh KarHAe Edpurioys dwedelavrers 
Tois Awmodérais, x.t.d. Rane, 771. 

* On the allusions which Euripides makes to the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras, the —— of this poet should consult Valckenacr’s — 
Diatrive, pp. 25—52. 

* Oneal ¥1. 984, and tho fr. of the Phazthon. 

fr. of tho Archelaus. 


an ee eae oe 


* Helen, 1—3, fr. of a 

* Troad. 878 8qq. 

© For instanoe, it his ridiculous exhibition of Monelaus in tho Troadee, 
‘and in the Orestes, Seo particularly 717 9qq-; Androm. 590. 
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wiser op} t wrote the Birds in the following year to 
ridicule ews plan and its originators.* . 
Besides obliterating the genuine character of the Greek 
Tragedy, by introducing sophistry and philosophy into the 
dial uripides degraded it still further by laying aside 
all the dignity and xadoxéyafia which distinguished the 
costumes and the characters of Aéschylus and Sophocles, 
by vulgarising the tragic style, by introducing rags and 
tatters on the stage,? by continually making mention of the 
most trivial and ordinary subjects,‘ and by destroying the 
connection which always subsisted, in the perfect form of 
the ag agearen oe xara and ibe actors. With 
regard to his system of prologues, which Lessing most 
\ aga considers as seem the patina the 
a, we need only mention that Menander adopted it 
from him, and point to the difference between this practice 
and that of Auschylus, Sophocles, and Shakspere, in order 
to justify the ridicule which Aristophanes unsparingly 
heaps upon them as factitious and unnecessary parts of 


a Tragedy. 

Like the other sophists, = was altogether devoid 
of religions feelings ; his m: character will not bear a 
searching scrutiny ; and, unlike the good-tempered, cheerful 
Sophocles, he displayed the same severity of manner which 
distinguished his never-smiling preceptor Anaxagoras. On 
the whole, were it not for the exceeding beauty of many of 
his choruses, and for the proof which he occasionally ex- 
hibits of really tragic power, we should be unable to under- 
stand the admiration with which he has inspired the most 
cultivated men in different ages; and looking at him from 
the point of view occupied by his contemporaries, we must 
join with Aristophanes, not only in calling him, what he 


1 Seo J. W. Slivern’s interesting Exsay on the Birds of Aristophanes. 
2 Sco Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 336 [423]. In Hercul. Fur. 859, it 
is clear that ord3:a Spayedua:, the reading of Flor. 2, is a gloss on the 
genuine eradioSpousiow, which ought to t restored. And in Electr. 
Bee ought certainly to read Be Sree sry. 
* Ran. 841 9qq. o aqq. 
Kal aes sats 82 fra Set ixodafeiv ray Mag ea kal pépioy «var 
rod Sov, Kal curaywrlCecOat, iy Sorep Ebperldns, Saoxep XopondrFs. 
Aristot. Poet, xvi. 21. 
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undeniably was, a bad citizen’ and an unprincipled man, 
but also in regarding him as a dramatist who degraded 
the moral and religious dignity of his own sacred profession, 
At the best, he is one of those poets who appear to the 
greatest advantage in selections of elegant extracts. “ Hii 
works,” says an eminent critic,’ “must be regarded less in 
their entirety than in detail. In single passages there is 
much that in itself is excellent, deeply moving, and masterly, 
which, if part of a whole, is liable to censure. We might 
almost maintain that, with Euripides, those very parts are 
most beautiful which he introduced as superfluous additions, 
merely because he could not resist the temptations offered 
by certain situations; though indeed it sometimes happens 
that the overabundant heaping-together of materials im- 
the development of the individual parts, and that the 
episodes fail in making their due impression from a want 
proper extension. ‘Tragic effect to be perfect requires com- 
pleteness in preparation, development, and solution; but 
for this there is frequently a want of room with Euripides. 
In the Troades, for instance, there is such a quanti 
matter that the death of Polyxena can only be narrated in 
a few words. Thus, in this Tragedy the effect of the tragic 
incidents is destroyed by the overabundance which makes’ 
them neutralise each other.” In accordance with these re- 
marks the same author has very ably contrasted the feebler 
art of Euripides with the rude vigour of Aischylus and the’ 
graceful dignity of Sophocles. “ If,” he says, “we take a 
comparative view of the heroes of Greek ly, we fin 
that in Zschylus the anigiity subject-matter is not always 
satisfactorily developed—that in Rostpidas the luxuriance 
of the matter often predominates over the form—that in 
Sophocles, on the contrary, the matter is so completely pro- 
portionate to the form that, with all its abundance, it 
adapts itself without constraint, and, as it were, of its own 
* On the connection of Euripides and Socrates with the mischievous 
Girondism of the middle-class party at Athens, we have written else- 
Review, No. cuxt. vol. 71, p. 116; continuation of 
Gr. vol. 11. p. 165, new ed. 
* ¥, Jacobs, Hellas. or the , history, literature, and art of the 


aecord, to the law of order. With the first nature is grand 
and powerful, but art is somewhat unwieldy; with the 
second art is somewhat too lax and pliant; with Sophocles 
art rules over a free and beautiful nature. Aschylus pa: 
homage to grandeur without grace : Euripides only seeks the 
fascinating : Sophocles combines hap and beauty in in- 
timate union. ‘The first fills us with words, the second with 
compassion, Sophocles with noble admiration. The whole 
of their works corresponds to their different aims. 
hylus, at the very commencement, often raises himself 
to a height which only his own gigantic mind can hope to 
surmount; Sophocles leads us on gradually; Euripides, 
through successive sections, repeats the same tones of 
touching sorrow. -Aischylus proceeds rapidly from his pre- 
paration to the catastrophe; Sophocles, as he approaches 
the catastrophe retards his steps ; Euripides, with uncertain 
tread, pursues an uncertain goal, rather heaping up mis- 
fortune than rendering it more intense. schylus is simple 
without art: with Sophocles simplicity is a result of art: 
with Euripides variety often predominates to the injury of 
art. The mighty and extraordinary events which are the 
focus of the action with his predecessors, are often with 
Enripides no more than strengthening rays, and the in- 
cidents are not unfrequently more ieal than the cata- 
strophe. The immolation of a daughter torn from her 
mother’s arms, the murder of an innocent boy, the voluntary 
death of a wife on her husband’s funeral-pile, the sacrifice 
of a youth for his country, of a maiden for ber family,—all 
these with Euripides are mere incidents of the action. a 
Thanks to accident, or the corrupted taste of those to 
whom we owe all of ancient literature that we possess, the 
remaining plays of Euripides are more than all the extant 
dramas of achyita and Sophocles taken ther. Of his 
many compositions fifteen ies,? two Tragi-comedies,* 


2 ‘hero is a severe criticism on Euripides in the Foreign Quarterly 
inert gees Ee rae cr tas: sos 
Hechylus, 1. p. xxxviil). ’'s comparison related plays of 
She thie s eS in an Appendix to this chapter. 

2 Or 16, if the Rhesus is reckoned one of his. 

? The Orestes and the Aleestis, 
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and a satyrical drama? have come down to us; and the frag- 
ments of the lost ae very numerous. 

It appears that Euripides, like the other two great tra- 
gedians, exhibited his dramas in Tetralogies, and in more 
than one instance we have among his extant plays those 
which formed a portion of the same theatrical representation. 
We do not, however, derive much advantage from this. 
His Tetralogies were not, like those of Aischylus, bound — 
together by a community of subject and treatment, and — 
except as a chronological fact, the juxtaj osition of particular 
dramas is quite unimportant to the reader of his works. 

The order in which the extant plays of Euripides were 
roduced may be ascertained to a certain extent either 
ee direct statements resting on the didascaliw or from 
internal evidence. In making a few remarks on the par- 
ticular plays we shall be content in the main with the 
results of the most recent and elaborate investigation of 
the subject.* 

‘The .earliest extant play of Euripides is the Rhesus, 
which, as we have already mentioned, has been attributed to 
Sophocles, and regarded as one of his earliest dramas. On 
the other hand, it has been supposed that four actors are 
uired in the scene in which Paris appears immediately 
after Diomedes and Ulysses have left the stage, and while 
‘Athena is still there; and it has been suggested accord- 
ingly that it belongs to the later Athenian stage, perhaps 
to the school of Philocles.* It must be confessed that there 
are serious objections to its genuineness ;* but Euripides 
i wrote a play called the Rhesus, which Attius 
expressly stated that 
this was one of his earliest efforts.’ ‘That the present play — 
was this juvenile production has been warmly maintained 


1 The C; 
aphes ies eter Restitulus, vol. 1. 1843; vol. 11, 1844. 
ru) iadne, 285 8qq. 
«Maller, Hist Lit ee 
5 Valckenaer, Diatribe, 9, 10; Hermann, Opuse. mt. pp. 262 sqq- 
: Crates, bag ot) Bhes. 575: Kpdrns dyrociy gnot roy Eipexlinr 
. $752 fa 7 
thy xe Ta juerdepa Gewplay Bid to rior tri evar, bre toy ‘Poor 
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by two of the admirers of Euripides,’ and it has been re- 
ferred to the B.C. 466.7 

The undou' ly genuine Drama, which bears the name 
of Alcestis, was acted as the after-piece to the Trilogy of 
the Cress, the Alemaon in "Paophide, and the Telephus, in 
B.c. 438.8 Though the main incident, the voluntary death of 
Alcestis as a vicarious substitute for her husband Admetus, 
is eminently pathetic and tragical, the character of Hercules 
is conceived in the spirit of comedy, and the rescue of 
Alcestis from the grave nullifies all the emotions excited by 
the first part of the play. 

The Heracleida is referred to the period immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war 3.c. 434, and is supposed to 
allude in many passages to the divine assistance on which 


erous protection which the Athenians accorded to the 
Svencleldny and the incident of the sacrifice of Macaria is 
introduced to give some special pathos to a piece which is 
otherwise somewhat tame and common-place. 

It is known that the Medea was acted in the archonship 
of Pythodorus, x.c. 431, and that it was the first play of a 
Tetralogy which included the Philoctetes, Dictys, and the 
satyrical drama of “the Reapers” (@cpwrai).® The Medea 
is the most faultless of the dramas of Euripides, and has 
really many excellences. Its object is to depict the jealousy 
of a divorced and outraged wife, and the dreadful vengeance 
which she exacts on the rival who has superseded her. It 
has been well remarked’ that “the scene which paints the 
struggle in Medea’s breast between her plans of revenge 
and her love for her children will always be one of the 
most touching and impressive ever represented on the 


Lp. 8 
* Sec the didascalia in Cod. Vatic. soa above, p. 82, note 4. 
* Hartung, 1. pp. 288 #qq. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 488 (new ed.), 
Tefers it to the time of the of Delium, n.c. 421. 
* Hartung, p. 289. * Argum. Med. 
7 Ailler, Hist. Lit, Gr. 1. p. 485 (new. ed.). 
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stage.” Its dramatic value is proved by the success of 
the modern plays and operas in which the injured wife 
murders, or intends to murder her children, as an appro- 
priate punishment of a faithless husband. 

Euripides obtained the first prize with his Hippolytus 
Crowned in the archonship of Ameinon or Epameinon, B.C. 
4282 This play, Lag ae Medea, has ea revived with 
great success on the modern stage,” an in spite of great 
faults, it produces a considerable effect on Sharreadan’ ‘The 

lot turns on the criminal love of Phedra for her step-son 

ippolytus, the Joseph of classical mythology. As in the 
similar cases of Bellerophon and Peleus, the scorned and 


passi J 
but in this instance she also commits suicide. The father, 
Theseus, is induced to believe in his son’s guilt. And the 
innocent hero is torn to death by his own steeds, who are 
frightened by sea-monsters sent against them by Neptune, 
ia his death having been thus effected by the malice of 
Aphrodite and the blind compliance of the the 
chaste goddess Artemis appears ex machind to do poetic 
justice to the innocent victim. 

Tt has been conjectured that the Cyclops, our only re 
maining satyrical drama, belonged to the same Tetral 
as the Hippolytus, which also, it is su , contained ‘ie 
Bellerophontes and the Antigone. e Bellerophontes is 
recommended for this juxta-position by its similarity of 
subject, with of course a difference of treatment. ‘The 
Antigone of Euripides had a fortunate termination, a8 — 
far as Hamon and the heroine were concerned,® and the 


a Its only neceamry to mention the Trageiy Maids and the operas 
fedea and Norma. 


2 Argum. Hippel. 
2 In Racine’s Phédre. The great French dramatist says, in the 
faco to his play: “Je ne suis point étonné que ce caractire (do 
Phadre) ait eu un sucets si heurenx du temps d’Euripide, et qu'il ait 
‘encore si bien réussi dans notre sitele, pui n'il a toutes les qualités: 
’Aristote demande dans le héros de la tragédie, et qui sont propres a 
exciter la compassion et la terreur.” 


* Hartung, 1. pp. 385 849. . 
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fragments seem to point to a pren of love, which is quite 
at variance with fie tical the Hippol 2 In woe 


there is very little reason for connecting the two plays. 
The Cyclops is placed at the same epoch with the Hij i 
Decause it seems to have been before the expedition to 

# but this is a very slender argument. The plot 
of the Cyclops, of which we have given an analysis in a sub- 
sequent chapter, is merely a dramatic version of the adventure 
with Polyphemus in the ninth book of the Odyssey. 

The Ion is referred* to about n.c. 427, because it alludes 
unmistakably to the porch at Delphi, which the Athenians 
decorated as a memorial of Phormio’s victories,‘ and actually 
mentions Rhium, where the trophy stood;° it probably 
alludes also to the relations between Athens and their 
colonists on the coast of Asia Minor,® which had become very 
critical in the 88th Ol. The plot of the Zon is interesting, 
and ingeniously developed. It turns on the recognition by 
Creusa of her own son by Apollo in the young priest Ion, 
whom she had endeavoured to poison by the instrumentality 
of a faithful domestic, under the belo that he was the 
child of her husband Xuthus, and a bastard intruder on 
the ancient honours of her family. That the Jon was ex- 
hibited in the same Tetralogy with the Ino and Erechtheus, 
and the satyrical drama Sciron, is inferred from considera- 
tions more or less precarious." 

The date of the Hecuba is fixed to n.c. 424 by two 

ies of its language in the Nubes of Aristophanes,’ 
which show that it must have appeared before z.c. 423, 
and by a reference in the play itself* to the sacred rites of 
Delos, which the Athenians took into their own hands in 


2 Sce Fragments, vt. and vit. * Hartung, 1. p. 382. 
? By Bickh, de Gr. Trag. Prine. p. 191. 
* Ton, 184 #49. * ¥. 1592. 
© y. 1583: ol ravde 3 ad 
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u.c. 425. So that the play must have fallen between these 
two years. And it is conjectured? that the other plays of the 
Tetralogy were the Alomena or Licymnius, Pleisthenes, or the 
Pelopide, and the satyrical drama called Theseus, the latter” 
of which must have been of similar import to the Sciron of 
the immediately previous Tetralogy. J 
The Hecuba; which has always been one of the most 
Lage plays of Euripides, introduces the aged queen of 
y as a marked and vigorous character. v her 
daughter Polyxena has been torn from her to be sacrificed at 
the tomb of Achilles, the corpse of her only remaining son 
Polydorus is nelle | by the waves, and she learns that he 
has been murdered by the treacherous king of ‘Thrace, 
Polymestor, to whom ‘he had been intrusted along with 
some treasure. She entices the perfidious wretch and his 
children into her tent, and there slays them and puts out — 
his ae: and she then successfully defends her act when 
called to an account before Agamemnon. Besides the — 
character of Hecuba, who appears as a sort of philosopher 
of the Euripidean school, the noble resignation of phe 
is made to interest the 5} tors by a ser rock similar to 
oo Gora we find in the Heracleide and the Iphigenia 
at Aulis, 
Some allusions to the inconveniences of old age” place the 
Hercules Furens among the later compositions of Euripides, — 


and certain references to his wish for peace with Thebes -— 
and Sparta‘ strengthen the hypothesis that the play was 


acted about n.c. 422. It is conjectured® that the other 
plays of the Tetralogy were the Zemenides, the Oresphontes,* 


1 It ig also supposed that there is an allusion to the Spartan disuster 
at Pylos in v. 649: 
ordver BY Kal tis duo) roy eBpoor Elpéray 
Adxawa xodvSdxpuros éy Séuors Kbpa. 
? Hartung, © 2, 545. 
3 See v. tig ec eereealle vy. 6782 Ere tor pépor Gordds Keradet 
ivay, Which may be compared ree etre Agam. v. 104. 


© wv. 471, 1135, 1303. ung, I. p. 21 8qq- 
‘ Wiss Chiaphonice xatore tn eno of the choral fraxments both to tho 
advancing age of the poct and his longing for peaco (Fragm. x¥.): 
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and a satyrieal drama called Cercyon. In many parts the 
Hercules eects vigorous and effective, but ite dramatic 
merits are seriously compromised by its want of unity in 
the subject andaction. The first of the play is occupied 
with the liberation of the family of Hercules from the 
persecutions of Lycus; and then Lyssa or madness ap 

as the only explanation of the frenzy, in which Hercules 


7 ae wife and children. 
reference, which the chorus of the Iphigenia at 
Tauri, su to consist of Delian women, es to the 


island of Delos and to the worship of Apollo there, may 
have been prompted by the restoration of the Delians to 
their island, which the Athenians carried out in 3.c. 421 in 
obedience to an oracle ;* and if so, the play may have been 
pita about this time. It is conjectured* that the 
hricus, Epepeus, and Alope were the other plays of the 
Tetralogy. he Iphigenia at Tauri exhibits happier situa- 
tions and greater taste in the execution than perhaps any 
play of Euripides. The poet avoids the awkwardness of 
ae the pure and elevated poate a sacrificer of her 
unfortunate countrymen. The duty of Iphigenia is only to 
consecrate the victims,‘ and it has so happened that no Greek 
has been driven to the inhospitable coast before the arrival 
of Orestes.’ The mutual recognition of the brother and 
sister, the plan of flight, and the deep devotion of Orestes to 
his friend Pylades, sustain the interest of the piece, which has 
furnished materials for the it ‘Tragedy of Pacuvius,® 
and for a singularly beautiful reproduction by Goethe.? 
The Supplices makes the Argive ruler contract an alliance 
with Athens, by which all his descendants are to be bound.® 
This must surely refer to the treaty between Athens and 
Argos, brought about by Alcibiades in n.c. 420, For 
Enripides and Alcibiades were in some sort of connection 
with one another. A few years previously (n.c. 424) 


SédoiKa Be ph xply wives 

trepBary pe -yipas 

aply cay xpocibey xapleccay Spay, w.t.r. 
1 1096 sqq. 2 Thueyd. v. 32, ef. c. 1. * Hartung, 1. p. 142. 
+ v.617 qq. — * V. 244 8qq. * Tho Dulorestes. 
* The Ipntgenie auf Tauris. * v. 1192 8qq. 
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Alcibiades had won the prize at Olympia, and Euripides had 
written the ode for him. It is probable therefore that 
Euripides might use his stage opportunities for recom- 
mending the political action of Alcibiades; and the general 
subject of the play, the services rendered by Theseus in 
procuring from the Thebans the interment of the Argive 
warriors, may have been intended to promote the newly 
established relations between Argos and: Athens. The re- 
ference to the three classes in the state is quite in the 
spirit of Alcibiades himself* 

The Andromache describes the persecution of the widow 
of Hector, now married to Neoptolemus, by Menelaus and 
his daughter Hermione, the intervention of Peleus to pro~ 
tect her, the abduction of Hermione by Orestes, and the — 
assassination of Neoptolemus by the latter. At the end 
Thetis appears ex machind to promise the deification of 
Peleus, and the future sovranty of Andromache’s descendants 
among the Molossi. There is a distinct reference in this 

lay to the deceit into which the Spartan ambassadors were 
led by Alcibiades during the negotiations of 8.c. 420,° and 
there seems little doubt that, as the Supplices recommends 
the alliance with Argos, the Andromache favours the rupture 
with Sparta, both se 2 about by Alcibiades in the same 
year; and both plays have been accordingly referred, with 
the (nomaus and the former Autolycus, to a Tetralogy 
produced in B.c. 419.* 

It is known that the Troades was brought out in B.c. 415 
with the Alexander, the Palamedes, and the satyrical drama 
oer, The play refers distinctly to the expedition to 
Sicily, which sailed in this year ;* and it is not improbable 
that the whole Tetralogy was filled with allusions which 
would be transferred from the successful attack on Troy to 
ihe expected capture of Syracuse. There is no play even of 
Euripides which exhibits such a want of dramatic concen- 
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tration. It is rather a series of incidents than the Mae rc 

development of one leading idea. The allotment Cas. 

sandra to Agamemnon, and her prophecies; the sacrifice of 

Polyxena, dismissed with a few words, because it had 

reviously ers in the Hecuba; the flinging of Astyanax 

ie the walls of the city, and the sorrow of Andromache ; 

the singular argumentation of Hecuba and Helen before 

Menelaus ; and the final picture of the conflagration of Troy, 

form an unconnected succession of scenes, any one of which 

might have been worked up by dramatic genius into a 
eae play. 

six remaining Tragedies may be grouped in pairs. 

That the Electra and the Helena were acted together with 

the Andromeda in B.c. 412, seems to be established by an 

adequate induction. For the Andromeda was acted eight 

. ears before the Rana of Aristophanes,’ i.e. in 3.c. 412. 

en again, the Helena was acted with the Andromeda.* 

Finally, the conclusion of the Electra prepares the hearer 

for the new version of the history of Helen, which is given 

in the play of that name,? and the Thesmophoriazusw of 

‘i es, which was brought out in .c. 411, s of 

“the new Helen” with distinct reference to this play. It 

is therefore tolerably certain that the Electra and Helena 

were connected plays, and were acted in z.c. 411. There 

; is less reason for the supposition® that the Busiris was the 

ical drama of this Tetralogy. In the Electra, as in the 

He Euripides departs from the established traditions. 

The former heroine is married to a common countryman, 

and is exhibited as a good economical housewife. The 

motives for the murder of A%gisthus by Clytemnestra are 

purely vindictive, and instead of being justified on religious 


1 Schol, Aristoph. Ra 4 "A byddy Eri ajerae. 
2 Schol. Thesmoph. e532 See @ "Avdpopdda) of; EAGp. 
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the help of Theonoe, the prophetic sister of the Egyptian 
king, effects the escape of his wife from the Pharach who 
wished to marry her. 

The Orestes, which was a tragi-comedy of the same class 
as the Alceslis,? was acted in the archonship of Diocles, 3.0. 
408, and must have been the fourth play of the Tetralogy 
to which it belonged. The third play was the Phanissa.$ 
The other two were the Antiope and the Hypsipyle.® In the 

heenisse we have the same — as that of the Secen 
against Thebes exhibited in the Wuripidean style. At the 
same time there are unmistakable indications of the writer's — 
acquaintance with the Gidipus Coloneus. The introduction 
of Polyneices, the ie a9 of Cidipus, and Antigone’s — 
resolve to accompany her father, were perhaps su 
by Sophocles; the determination to bury Polyneices comes 
from eathryln But Euripides has involved himself in a 
contradiction by making the expulsion of @dipus subsequent 


* Blectra, 1244: 
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to the mutual Paicicide 90 Sab cue, ben, woes how 
Antigone can perform t part, whi les 
arranged for fe cite any such Eocene, There 
are some fine scenes in the ey, The altercation between 
the two brothers is spirited. The view of the besieging host 
from the roof of the palace is well conceived. And the 
death of Mencceus would be affecting, ifit were not a mere 
repetition of the self-sacrifice of Macaria in the Heracleida. 
There is hardly any real neeey in the Orestes. The 
erazy matricide, about to be by the Argives and 
deserted by Menelaus on whom he had placed his reliance, 
seeks to avenge himself on Helen; and when she vanishes 
to heaven, he takes her daughter Hermione as a substitute, 
and is about to slay her, when the Dioscuri appear and 
command him to marry the damsel. The cowardice of the 
Phrygian slave is positively ludicrous, and was perhaps 
intended to excite the mirth of the audience. 

After the death of Euripides in n.c. 406, the plays which 
he wrote for representation in Macedonia—the Tekteenta a 
Aulis, the Alemaon at Corinth, the Baccha, and the Archelaus 
—were ice as new Tragedies at Athens by the 

ounger Euripides, who was pechabls the nephew of the great 
Ren dian It is not improbable that they had prs 
already performed at Pella, ~ bes Iphigen is full of allusions 
to Macedonian scenery,” and t igenia may have been 
ted to him during his stay in Magnesia on his route 

to the north? These two plays, which have come down to 
us, not without considerable mutilations, may be reckoned 
among the happiest dramatic efforts of Euripides. In the 
pag Euripides excites our interest and touches our 
feelings by a very lively picture of the circumstances at- 
tending the sacrifice of t i Agamemnon’s vain 
attempts to save his daughter, the knightly courage of 
Achilles, who is willing to fight the whole army on her 
4 Schol. Arist. Ran. 67, where the younger Enari is called the 

Bid Kop 


son of his namesake, 0 “AAKualey irBov is so called to dis- 
eee it from the 'AAnnalev 4 Ya@idos acted together with the 


* Cf. vy. 400 where read MéAAay. 565 899. 
% Vit. cod, Mediol. coll, Ambros, Hartung, 1, p. 510. 


the other hand, it appears, from a 
we have lost the epilogue, in whi 


2} Hartung, in his edition of this play, Erlang. 1837, begins the first 
scene with Agamemnon’s speech (¥. 47), omitting the five concluding 


Imes. 
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+ Seo Baokh, Gr. Tr. Princ. c. xvit.; the editions a aout Lips. 
1831; Hartung, Erlang. 1237; Monk, Cantabr. 1240; also W. Dindorf, 
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worship of Bacchus, when all his family have yielded a 
willing assent to the new religion. This solemn i 
against the dangers of a self-willed Gcopayia seems to have 
made this drama highly suggestive to those intelligent and 
educated Jews who first had a misgiving with regard to the 

wisdom of their opposition to Christianity." And the devout 
and religious tone of the play would almost make us suppose 
that Euripides himself, at the close of his life, had become 
inverted 4 from the sophistic scepticism of his earlier years.” 
It is probable that the Bacch@ was always a fayourite 
play in Macedonia, where it was first produced. Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, Riad layed the part 
of the mother of Pentheus,? and Alexander himself was 
able to make an apposite quotation from the text of this 
‘Tragedy.* 

* This important reference was first made by the igh red | 
in a work entitled Christian Orthodoxy reconciled with the conel 
of modern Biblical Learning, Lond. 1857, pp. 291-294. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. § 2, 3, 4 


4. W. SCHLEGEL’S COMPARISON OF THE CHOEPHORG OF ZSCHYLUS 
WITH THE ELECTRAS OF SOPHOCLES AND EURIPIDES. 


‘Tux relation which Euripides bears to his two great predecessors 
will be set in the clearest light by a comparison between their threo 
plays, which hapelly are still extant, upon the same subject, namely, 
Cl, nestra’s by tho avenging hund of Orestes. 
0 secne of schylus’ Chotphorm is laid in front of tho royal 
e; the tomb of Agamemnon en on the stage. Orestes enters 
with his trusty Pylades, and opens t! psy (which unhappily is some- 
what mutilated at the beginning) with a prayer to Me: and a 
prone of revenge to his futher, to whom he consecrates a lock of his 
. He sees a procession of females clad in mourning attire issuing 
from the palace, and thinking he recoguises his sister among them, 
he aside with Pylades, to reconnoitre them before he shows 
hi The Chorus, consisting of captive Trojan maidens, in @ 
speech accompanied by gestures of woe, reveal the occasion of their 
mission to Agamemnon’s tomb, namely, a frightful dream of Clytem- 
nestra’s; they add their own dark presentiments of vengeance impend- 
ing over the blood-guilty pair, and bewail their lot in being obliged 
to serve unrighteous lords. Electra consults the Chorus whether she 
shall do the bidding of her hostile mother, or pour out the offering in 
silence, and then by their advice she too addresses a prayer to in- 
fernal Mercury and the soul of her father, for herself and the absent 


hero. Ley discovering the lock of hair, of a colour resembling 
her own, and 


hoveit with joy at the thought, he steps forward, and makes 

known. Her doubts he completely overcomes by producing a 

woven by her own hand; they abandon themselves to their joy; he 

addresses a prayer to Jupiter, and makes known bow Apollo, under 

most terrible menaces of persecution by his father’s Furies, bas called 

upon him to destroy the authors of Agamemnon’s death, in the same 

cuanner as they dest him, namely, by subtilty. Now follow 

odes of the Chorus and Electra, consisting ifegleecteed 

deceased king and to the infernal deities, sy caling mind all the 

motives to the act enjoined upon Orestes, and, above all, the murder 
Agamemnon. Orestes about the vision which induced 

Clytwmnestra to send the and is informed that she 

she had a child in the cradle, child was a dragon, which she laid 


ES 
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stranger with Brio craves admission into the palace; Clyteemnestra 
comes out, and bei 


nurse, 
with a hope that he Sind Noa and advises her to send Agisthus, for 


Taree hastens into the house, where, after a short prayer: of ed 
gives the 


powerful considerations 
vindication, he drives her before him into the palace, to slay her beside 
the corpse of Agisthus. The Chorus, in a solemn ode, exults in the 
consummated retribution. The great doors of the are thrown 
open, and disclose, in the chamber, the slain pair laid together on » 
bed. Orestes orders the servants to unfold, that all may see it, the 
long trailing garment in which his father, as be drew it on and was 
muified in its folds, received the murderous stroke of the axe: the 
Chorus beholds on it the stains of bloed, and breaks out into a lamenta- 
tion for Agamemnon’s murder. Orestes, fecling that his soul is already 
becoming confused, avails himself of the time that is still left to 
vindiente his act: he declares that he will repair to Delphi, there to 
be purified from his blood-guiltiness, and forthwith flees, full of horror, 
before his mother’s Furies, whom the Chorus does not yet see, and 
deems a phantom of his brain, but who leave him no more rest. The 
Chorus concludes the flsy with a reflection on the scene of murder thrice 

in that royal house since the tht bee banquet. 

seene of Sophocles’ Electra is also laid in front of the palace, but 
Agamemnon’s tomb. At day-break enter os from abrond 
Pylades, Orestes, and his keeper, who on that bloody day had been his 
emer ‘The latter gives him instructions, as he introduces him to 
city of his fathers : Orestes replies with a speech upon the com- 
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mission ee him by Apollo, and the manner in which he means to 
execute it, and then addresses a prayer to the gods of his native land, 
and to the house of his fathers. “Electra is heard sobbing within; 
Orestes wishes to greet her immediately, but the old man leads him 
away to present an offering at the grave of his father. Electra comes 
out; ina pathetic address to heaven she pours forth her griefs, and in 
a prayer to the infernal deities her unappeased longing for revenge. 
Tho horus, consisting of virgins of the Jand, approaches to administer 
consolation, Electra, alternating song and speech with the © 
makes known her unabatable sorrow, the contumely of her opp 
life, her hopelessness on account of Orestes’ many lingerings, notwith= 
standing her frequent exhortations, and gives faint hearing to the 
epeuaresing representations made by the eee Behe ' 
lytemnestra’s younger, more submissive, and favourite 
comes with a Parecnaine which sho is commissioned to bear to 
her father's sepulchre. An altercation arises between the sisters con- 
cerning their different ‘sentiments: Chrysothemis tells Electra that 
rhe thas, now absent in the country, has como to the soverest resolu- 
t 


her brother and sister, and for the return of Orestes to take ven, zs 
she adds to the oblation her own girdleand a lock of hor hair, 

themis promises to follow her advice, and departs. The Chorus augurs 
from the dream that retribution is nigh, and traces back the crimes com- 
mitted in this house to the arch-sin of its first founder, Pelops. Clyteem- 
nestra chides her daughter, to whom, however, perhaps from the effect 
of the dream, she is milder than usual: she justifies what she did to 
Agamemnon; Electra attacks her on that score, but without violent 
all tion on either side, After this Clytmmnestra, standing a 
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possessii courage, rejects as foolish, after a violent altercati 
fs i tb hun” Hi, Chr tvs lca ow el 


; Orestes enters with Pylades and some servants, who bear the 
arn which, it is contains the ashes of the dead youth. 
Electra prevails upon him by her entreaties to give it into her hands, 
and laments over it in the most touching specches ; by which Orestes is 


paration, 
showing her tho signet-ring of their father. She gives vent, in 
and gong. to her eaoennaal 
them both for their im) lence, and warns them to refrain themselves. 
Electra with some difficulty jises in him the faithful servant to 
‘whom she had entrusted Orestes for preservation, and greets him thank- 
fully. By tho old man’s advico Orostes and Pylades hastily betake 
thomsolves with him into the house to surprise Clytsmnestra while she 
is yet alone. Electra offers a prayer in their behalf toApollo: the odo 
of the Chorus announces the moment of retribution. From within the 
house is heard the shrick of the dismay MS pectic her bricf 
entreaties, her wailings under the death-blow. Electra, from without, 
calls upon Orestes to finish the deed: he comes out with bloody hands. 
The Chowne sees Agisthus coming, and Orestes hastes back into the 
pane to take tite by Saree ZKgzisthus inquires about the death of 
Orestes, and from Electra’s equivocal replics is led to believe that his 
corpse is within the house. therefore orders the doors to be thrown 
open to convince those among the people who bore his swa: with 
reluctance, that there is no more hope from Orestes. The middle entry 
is thrown. and discloses in the interior of the palace a covered body 
lying on a Orestes stands beside it, and bids gisthus uncover 
it: he suddenly beholds the bloody corpse of eth peoar preted finds 
past i desires tospeak, which, 
however, Electra forbi Orestes compels him to go into the house, 
that ho may slay him on the solfsame spot where Aigisthus had mur- 
dered his father. 

"The scene of Euripides’ Electra lics, not in Mycons, but on the 
borders of the Argolic territory, in the open country, in front of a poor 
solitary cottage. The inhabitant, an old peasant, comes out, in 
the tells the audience how matters stand in the royal house; 
partly what wos known already, but moreover, that not content to 
treat Electra with ignominy and leave her unwedded, they had 
married her beneath her rank to him; the reasons he assigns for this 


labours, but she will not be kept from the performance of her house- 
wifely dutics, and the two depart, he to his work in the field, sho 
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upon her errand. Orestes now enters with Pylades, and in 
to his friend states that he has already sacrificed at his father’s 
grave, but that he docs not venture mto the city, but wishes to ; 
about for his sister (who, he iz aware, is married and lives here 
about on the frontier), that he may Icarn from her the 
affairs. He socs Electra coming with the water-pitcher, and retires, 
She strikes up a song of lamentation over her own fate and that of her 
father. The Chorus, consisting of rustic women, comes and ex! 
her to take part in a festival of Juno, which she however, in the 
dejection of her sorrow, and pointing to her tattered garments, 
declines. They offer to lond her a supply of holiday gear, but she is 
fixed in her purpose. She espies Orestes and Pylades in their lurking- 
place, takes them for robbers, and is about to flee into her cottage; 
upon Orestes coming forth and stopping her, sho thinks he is going to 
il her; he pacifles her, and gives her tidings that her brother lives. 
ore he inquires about her situation, and then the wholo matter 
is drilled into the audience once more. Orestes still forbears to make 
himself known, but merely promises to do Electra’s comniission to her 
brother, and testifies his Saat. aso he ‘The Chorus thinks 
this too good an ity to be lost of gratifying their own cars also 
with a little news from town; whereupon Electra, after describing her 
own miserablo condition, depicts the wanton and insolent behaviour 
of her mother and Afgisthus: this wretch, sho says, capers upon” 
Agamemnon’s grave, and pelis it with stones. The peasant returns 
from his work, and finds it not a little indecorous in his wife to be 
geesiping with young men; but when he hears they are bearers of 
wt pele Orestes, he invites them into his house in the most 
friendly manner, Orestes, at sight of this worthy man, enters into 
train of moral reflections, how often it does happen that the most 
estimable men are found in low families, and under an unpromising 
exterior. Electra reproves her husband for inviting them, knowing as 
he does that ber er nothing in the house; he is of opinion that 
even were it 60, the strangers would good-naturedly put up with it; but 
a good housewife can always manage to get together all sorts of. ine 
a ne cee hold out for Ea cay Ai sends ee to 0: = 
and former preserver, w! ves: in the country, 
bid him come and bring along with him Fess for their pele 
tainment. The peasant with saws upon riches and moderation. — 
Off flies the Chorus into an ode upon the expedition of the Greeks 
against , prolixly describes all that was graven on the shield of 
Achilles, which his mother Thetis brought ee winds it up, 
phd loan the wish that Clytemnestm may be punished for her 
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at the grave of Aga: 
together with a lock of hair, and therefore he conjectures that O1 


has been there. Tree baer apting een lent nian 
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hylus’ is to be cashiered embrace, and abandon 
to their joy during a short ode of the Chorus. preggo 
dialogue the old man, and Electra concert their plans. 
us, the old man knows, has gone into the country to sacrifice 
to the Nymphs : thero Orestes will steal in as a guest and fall upon 
him feet Clytemnestra, for fear of evil tongues, has not 
with : Blectra offers to entice her mother to them by the false 
intelligence of her being in childbed. The brother and sister now 
address their united prayers to the gods and their father’s shade for a 
1a Benen Electra declares she will mako away with herself if it 
should mi: , and for that purpose will have a sword in readiness, 
‘The old cating Mere with Orestes to conduct him to Aigisthus, and 
afterwards to betake himself to Cl, ‘The Chorus sings the 
Golden Ram, which Thyestes stole from Atreus es the help of the 
ished for it by tho 
at the sight of which 


? 
: 


thinks 

brother is overcome, and is going to kill herself. But immediately 
there comes a messenger, who, ag gnecan with ei eey relates 
tho manner of Agistlius’ death. Amidst the uz ot the Chorus, 
Electra fetches a wreath, with which she crowns her brother, who holds 
in his hand the head of A2gisthus by the hair. This head she in a 

upbrids with its follies and crimes, and says to it, among 
‘ings, “it is never well to a woman with whom one has 
lived before in illicit intercourse ; that it is an unscemly thing when a 
woman has the mastery in the family,” &e. Clytemnestm is seen 
approaching, Orestes is visited by seruples of conscience concerning his 
i ag of putting a mother to death, and concerning the authority 
of the oracle, 
cottage, 


id 


, but is induced by Electra to betake himself into the 

there to accomplish the deed. ‘The queen comes in a superb 
chariot os Bier tapestry, and attended by her Trojan female slaves. 
Electra help her to descend, but this she di ‘Thereupon 
she justifies what she had done to Agamemnon by reference to the sac- 
rifice of Iphigenia, and requires her daughter to make her objections ; 
all which is in order to give Electra an opportunity of holding a 
captions, quibbling harangue, in which, among other things, sho 
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upbraids her mother with having sat before her mirror, and stud 
her toilette too much while Agamemnon was away. Clytemn 
is not angry, although Electra plainly declares: Vel aa ee of ng 
her to death if ever she should have the power; she inquires ab 
her daughter’s confinement, and gocs into the cottage to perform 
ceremonies of purification. Electra accompanies her with a sare 
Then we have a choral ode upon retribution, the ery of 

murdered woman within the house, and the brother and sister rots 
stained with blood. ‘hoy are full of remorse and despair at what 
have done, afflict themselves by repeating to each other their mothe 
lamentable speeches and gestures; Orestes will flee into foreign land 
Electra asks “who will marry me now?” The Dioscuri, their 
ay in the air, vituperate Apollo for his oracle, command Orestes, in 

to secure himself from the Furies, to go and havo himself tried 
by the Areopagus : —s also prophesy his further destinies. 
then ordain a marriage between Electra and Pylades, her first hush 
to be taken with them to Phocis and handsomely provided for. t 
reiterated wailings the brother and sister take « lifelong farewell 

i seat Seiperos bed hi ee sped the sut 
t to ve that ylus gra 0 subj 

most terrifie sido and borne it back into the domain of the 
deities, in which he so much delights to take up his abode. A, 
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‘conclusion is brought still nearer to the eye of memory by the um- 
folding of the fatal garment: thus Agamemnon, even ofter full ro 

is murdered, as it were, afresh before the mental eye, Oreates” 
betaking himeelf to flight betrays no undignified remorse or weakness; 
a is only tho inevitable tribute which he must pay to offended 


of 
the intelligence 
only to be 
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invincible constancy and devotedness, the heroiam of endurance; to 
the male, the beautiful vigour of a hero's youthful prime. To this the 
old man in his turn opposes thoughtfulness and experience: the cir- 
cumstance that both poots leave Pylades silent' is an instance how 
greatly ancient art disdained all useless redundancy. 

Bat what characterises the tragedy of Sophocles, is the 
heayenly sereni' aeitaian ®0 terrific, the pure breath of life and 
youth wi floats through whole. The radiant god Apollo, who 
enjoined the deed, seems to shed his influence over it; even the day- 
break at the opening of the play is significant. The grave and the 
world of shades are afar off in the distance ; what in Aschylus is 
effected by the soul of the murdered monarch proceeds here from the 
Sr re tring eos, wie is gifted with equal energy for indig- 
‘nant hatred and for love. Remarkal ii fa Che avtblanioa ot rary 
oh sae damped et fois ae persed ng htalen Dampers 
concern at being thought to be dead, so long as he knows himself to be 


Sophocles than in Aeschylus; the terrific stroke of theatrical effect in 
the person of ASgisthus, and the ing this person to await an 
ij inious execution at the end of the play, is even more austere 
anything in Aeschylus’ play. The most striking emblem of the 
relation the two poets bear to « other is afforled by Clyt«mnestra’s 
dreams : both are equally apt, signi ominous; A2schylus’ is grander, 
but horrible to the senses; that of i 
beautiful vga e = ma 
Euripides’ play is » singular instance of poctical or rather un 
obliquity: to expose all its absurdities and contradictions would be an 
endless un ing. Why, for instance, does Orestes badger his 
sister by keeping up his incognito so long? How easy the poet makes 
his labour, when, if anything stands in his way, he just shoves it aside 
without farther ceremony—as here the peasant, of whom, after he has 
sent up the old keeper, nobody knows where he is all this while! 
- The fact is, partly, Euripides wanted to be novel, partly he thought it 
too improbable that Orestes and Pylades should despatch the king and 
his wife in the midst of their capital city: to avoid this he has involved 
himself in still grosser improbabilities. If there be in the play any 
Telish whatever of tho tragic vein, it is not his own, it belongs to the 
fable, to his predecessors, and to tradition. Through his views it has 
ceased at least to be a tragedy; he has laboured every way to lower it 
down to the level of a “ family-picture,” as the modern phrase is, The 
effect attempted in Electra’s indigence is swi claptrap: he betrays the 


1 [Pylades speaks in the Choeph. goo 899.) 
sine 
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knack of his craft in her complacent ostentation of her own m! a 
all the preparatives to the deed there is utter levity of mind 

of inward conviction : it is a gratuitous torturing of one’s feel! 
ZXgisthus with his expressions of goodnatured hospitality, and 

nestra with her kindly compassion towards her danghter, are set ina 
amiable point of view, just to touch us in their behalf: the deed is no 
sooner accomplished but it is obliterated by a most despicable 
arepentance which is no moral feeling at all, buta mere animal reva 

Of the calumniations of the Delphian oracle I shall say rent 
the whole play is annihilated thereby, I cannot see for what e1 
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of hand, and the peasant fingered a p 
ioaisentatiehiar meetin esta eaait: ie iba Teale fall end to th 
audience's satisfaction like a common iy. 

pte ecg tan rp- bearrniep borg oe Set a 
is Suripides’ extant plays the very vi as 
te ifesellle aks Lacleiea Thane Suto wects qugenién No doubt it 
pity that in this subject two such predecessors had forestalled him. 
yeaa him to measure himself with them, and to write an E 
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SECTION V. 
AGATHON AND THE REMAINING TRAGEDIANS. 
“EmpuaalBes radr’ det) Kal crwptduora, 
Xerddrav poveda, AwPytal réxvys, 
*A gpovda Oarrov, iy pévoy xopdy AdBy 
ARISTOIANES. 


Ix addition to the seven Tragedians, of whom we have at- 
tempted to give some account, a list of thirty-four names of 
tragic poets, so called, has been drawn up. Of these very 
few are worthy of even the slightest mention, and we have 
but scanty fey Bier ey respecting those few, of whom we 
might have wished to know more. 


. ion, the or of ie ag of Chios, was, bere po! 
nidas, not a tragedian, but a lyric poet and phi er 
also. He been to exhibit in chemi it apes wenitveaivas 
thirty, or forty dramas. The names of eleven have been 

collected? He gained the third ee? when Euripides was 
first with the Hi, in B.c. 428.2 He wrote not only 
‘Tragedies, but elegies,* dithyrambs,’ and an account of the 

visits paid by eminent men to his native island.* Though 
he did not exhibit till after Euripides had commenced his 
dramatic career, and though he was, like that poet, a friend 
- of Socrates,’ we should be inclined to infer, from his having 
written dithyrambs, that he belonged to an earlier age of 
the dramatic art, and that his plays were free from the cor- 
ruptions which Euripides had introduced into Greek Tragedy ; 
it 1s, indeed, likely that a foreigner would copy rather from 
the old models, than from modern innovations. He died be- 
fore Euripides, for he was dead when Aristophanes brought 


2 By Bentley Ciplsala el Mili)? Argum, I 

* By Bentley (7 jum, ‘ippolyti. 

* Athenmus, x. p. 436. * Anstoph. Paz, 798. 

© Athonsus, 111. p. 93. * Diogenes Laert. 11. p. 23. 
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out the Peace! (n.c. 419). From an anecdote mentioned 
by Athenwus, that he presented each Athenian citizen with 
a Chian vase on one occasion when he gained the tragic 
prize,* we may infer that he was a man of fortune. 


Anisrarcuus, of Tegea, who first exhibited in n.c. 454, 
deserves to be mentioned as having furnished models for the 
imitations of Ennius. 


Acuavs, of Eretria, must also be considered as belonging 
to an earlier age of the ic art than Euripides, whose 
senior he was by four years. e wrote forty-four, thirty, or 
twenty-four dramas, but only gained one at victory.* His 
countryman Menedemus considered him the best writer 
satyrical dramas after Aeschylus.‘ 


Agarxox was, like his friend Euripides, a dramatic sophist. 
He is best known to us from his appearance in the Bi 
of Plato, which is supposed to have been held at his hor 
on the day after the celebration of his tragic victory. ‘This 
appears to have taken place at the Lenma, in the archonship 
auipheniuy) 3.0. 416.° He is introduced to us by 

as a well-dressed, handsome young man, courted by the 
wealth and wisdom of Athens, and exercising the duties 
hospitality with all the ease and refinement of modern 
liteness. In the Epideixis, in praise of love, which he 
there made to pronounce, we are presented with the artificial 
and rhetorical expressions which his friend’ Aristophanes 
attributes to his style,’ and which we might have expected 


! Schol. Pac, 837: S11 b pay “lew H5q réOvne, SijAov. 
* Athonmus, 1 p. 4. 3 Suidas. 

* Diog. Laert. 11. p. 133. 

* Athenwus, v. p. 217 A: dx Gpyorros Ebghuou orepavorrat 


Anvalois. 
* It will be recollected that Aristophanes is introduced at Plato's 
Banquet among the other intimates of Me 
t 


from a pupil of Gorgias.' Aristotle tells us*that he was the 
first to introduce into his dramas arbitrary choral songs, 
which had see to do with the subject ; and it appears 
from the same author that he sometimes wrote pieces with 
fictitious names, which Schlegel justly concludes were some- 
thing between the idyl and the newest form of Comedy.* 
Me was residing at the court of Archelaus when Euripi 
died :* the cause of his departure from Athens is not known. 
He is represented as a- delicate and effeminate person in 
Aristophanes’ play, called the @co; iLovea: ;* and it is, 
perhaps, only the intimacy subsisting Aristophanes 
and him which has gained for him the affectionate tribute of 
esteem which the comedian puts into the mouth of Bacchus,® 
and has saved him from the many strictures which he deserved 
alee apoetandasaman. ‘The time of his death is not 
reco) i. 


Xzvocres, though he is called an execrable poet,’ gained 
a tragic prize with a Trilogy, over the head of Euripides, in 
B.c. 415.2 He was the son of Cancrxvus, a t ian of 
whom notaing is known, and is continually ridiculed by 
Aristophanes. His brothers, Xenotimus and Demotinus or 
Xenoclitus, were choral dancers. 


‘Tt appears from the Banquet that he was Gorgias’ il: his 
imitation of Gorgias is mentioned by Philostratus, de Soph. Asgre ¥ 
6 ris tpayydlas is ty 4 Komedia cody re wal eadAters olde (in 
allusion to the last quotation) roAAaxod ray lap Paley yop vider: and 

the Clarkian Scholiast on Plato (Gaisford, p. 173): esipetro 38 thy 

tis Adtews Topyiov tov phropos. 

2 Tois 38 Aorwois Ta Gddueva ob maAAOY TOD pbOov, } BANS sranesies 
dork 3i d du Psrrua Gover, xpdrov Eptarros "Aydluvos twobrov, 

Poet, xvut. 22. 
* Lect. v. ad fin. One of these was called the Flower. Aristot. 


Poet. 1X. 7. 
‘ Sohol, ad Aristoph. Ran. 85; lian, V. H.1., 21, x11. 4; Clark, 


-Schol. Plato, p. 173. 
doy atig ; 


"heemoph, 29 8qq. 191, 192. 
84: 


42 
‘Hp. "AydOur 88 wobera; At. dxodordy pw’ dxolxerat, 
*Ayabds xonths Kal roGewds Tois plArois. 

? Aristoph. Ran. 86; Thesm. 169. 

* Zlian, V. H. 1.8. On ‘the son of Cleomachus’ (Athen. x1v. 
638 ¥) who defeated Sophocles, see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Ant. p. 28; 
filler, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 505 (new ed.). 
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Tornoy, the son of Sophocles, is described by Aristopha 
as a man whose powers were, at the time of his father’s de: 
not yet sufficiently proved to enable a critic to determine hit 
literary rank. He ap; however, to have been a cre 
able dramatist, and gained the second prize in 8.c. 428, wl 
Euripides was first and Ion third? 


Evrnortox, the son of Aischylus, deserves to be men- 
tioned as having obtained the first prize, when Sophocle 
gained the second, and Euripides the third. He probably 

roduced on this occasion one of his father’s posthum 

ies, with which he is said to have conquered four 
times. He did, however, occasionally bring out Tragedi 
of his own composing.® 


Evrrripss and Sornoctes, the nephew and grandson 
spectively of their namesakes, are said to have exhibited, 
either for the first or for the second time, some of the d 
of their relatives. The younger Sophocles reproduced th 
Gidipus at Colonus, in n.c. 401 ;* and first contended in his 
own name B.c. 396°. Euripides the younger is said to have 
published an edition of Humer.* 


a tragedian,’ and a writer of drinking songs.’ (£dipus 
the subject of one of his plays.’ 


Cuaremon, who flourished about 3.c. 380, was celebrated 
for his Centaur, in which he mixed up the drama with the 
styles of epic and lyric poetry then fashionable.’ 

t talent for deseription, but his works were better suite 
for the closet than for the stage." 


1 Ran. 73 #99. * Arg. Hippolyti. 


* 3 Suidas, fev, Argument. Medex. 
* Elms. ad p- 14, and Suidas. 
* Diodor. Sic. xiv. 53. * Suidas, 
7 Schol. Han. 1337: tpayinds womrhs 4 MéAnros* ol ros bf dorw 6 
ypavduevos’ Kopyderras 88 ds Yuxpds dy TH zorhoes Kal & 


01 ce as ' 
Sg adi 1297. * Gaisford, Lect, Platon. p. 170. 
TSA Mate iA thetenal ea oe. 
™ Aristot. Thet, m1. 12. 
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Sosicres, of Syracuse, gained seven victories, and wrote 
seventy-three iy Mery He flourished in the reigns of 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon." 


The tyrants Critras and Dronystus the elder, and the 
rhetorician Tuxoprcres obtained some eminence as Trage- 
In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, seven tragic poets 
flourished at Alexandria, who were Palled the Pleias ;? their 
names were Homenvs, Sosrrmevus, Lycornnon, ALEXANDER 
Erouvs, anxtives, Sostrnanes, and Putniscus.? It is 
quite uncertain, however, how far their works possessed 
an independent and original character; it is probable that 
the best of these tragedies were servile imitations of the 

t Attic models,‘ and some of them may have been mere 
centos, not altogether unlike the Christus Patiens of Gregorius 
Nazianzenus* 


REMAINING TRAGEDIANS. 


} Snidas, Ho is not in Clinton’s list. 
? The Alexandrian custom of making Pleiads or groups of seven for 
* the stars” of it sou malo by the well-known enumeration 
of the seven wonders of the 
tie peltiae tis nes ners in their lists of these tragedians. 

There are four Ley catalogues (Clinton, F. Hl. m1. ern 
__Homerus, Philiscus, and Lycophron appear in all four ; Macadser 
Btolus and Sositheus in three; Aantides has three testimonies, and 
) Sosiphanes has two; and Dionysides, who is substituted for Sosiphanes 

 jnone Gnas ar faves tool inner tae 675. 
* In the list of Lycophron’s tragedi ealiayet lays entitled 
7 ba linge 8 and ies called Solus, dadiomede: TY stares Supplices, 
7 “The piliccesttol scholars aleo took to manufacturing tragedies ; 
by but if we Lory form « judgment from tho only extant specimen, 
+ Ly hron's Alexandra, which consists of an interminable monologue, 
: 1 of vaticination and lumbered with obscure mythology, these pro- 
__ ductions of a would-be-poetical dilettantism Ee utter fy lifeles, un- 
theatrical, and every way flat and eainoeatl ve power 
of the Greeks in this department was so tng erative power 
EC ihre ee Lbratiop sigalood 
On the Alezandra, which was not a tragedy, as Schlegel 
Supposes, see Hist. Lit, Gr. 1. pp. 437 foll. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 
SECTION L 


‘THE COMEDIANS WI0 PRECEDED OR WERE CONTEMPORARY WITH 
ARISTOPHANES, 


Quorum Comedia prisca virorum est. 
Honarivs. 


eo Athenian con- 
eloponnesian war, 


the Siceliotes with those of the Attic poets. But the Sicilian 
Comedy comes first in chronological order, and Anstotle 


* By Clinton, F. IZ. 1. pp. xxxvi.—xlvii, 
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connects Crates with Epicharmus. Before therefore we 


of the Attic comedians, we must give some account of 
jicharmus and his school. 


Errcwanaus, the son of Helothales, whom Theocritus 
calls the inventor of Comedy,’ and who, according to ' 
Plato,’ bore the same relation to Comedy that Homer did 
to Tragedy, was a native of Cos, and went to Sicily with 
Cadmus, a son of Scythes, about the year n.c. 488. " After 
residing a short time at the Sicilian Megara,* he was removed, 
to Syracuse along with the other inhabitants of that town, 
when it was conquered by Gelo in ».c. 484. Diogenes 
Laertius states that Epicharmus was only three months old 
when he first went to Sicily ; but this is contradicted by his 
own statement, that the poet was one of the auditors of 
Pythagoras,® who died in 3.c. 497, by the statement of 
Aristotle,’ that he was long before Chionides and Magnes, 
and by the fact that he was a man of influence in the reign 
of Hiero, who died eighteen years after the date of Epichar- 
mus’ arrival in Sicily. Besides being a hagorean and 
a comic » he is said to have been a physician, as was 
also his brother. This has been consi an additional 
proof of his Coan origin.? He was ninety or ninety-seven 


: “A re Quvk Adpws, xerip, d Tay cepgdlay 
Ebpay ‘Ewlxappos’ 
72 Baxxe, xdrxedy vr GArabwod 
Tir 38° axdenuay, 
Tot Fact ocus dvidpurrat MeAwpeis 7g wéAK, 


Repby yap xe xpnudrev, pepvapévor 
Tere exixepa 
TloAAa “yap worray Cody rots xaiciv cee xphoipa. 
Meydda xdpis aire. Epig. xvi. 
* Theatet. p. 152 B: ol Gxpos ris worhoews ixarépas, kopydlas pay ‘. 
"Exixapuos, iiig arden or * Diog. Laert. virt. 78. ’ 
‘ Miller, 1. 8, $5, note (q), and rv, 7, § 2. 
* Diog. ots wal saa bvge ner le 
© "Exeider [de Sucerlas iy "Es is 3 Kors, TOAAS «pos 
dy Xiweldov nal Mdyryros. Arist. Poet. 1. pa; Prestrdal tho 
authority of Suidas and Eudocia, began to exhibit n.c. 487: Aristotle’s 
expression, roAAG pos &» Xiwvidov, would therefore almost induco 
us to carry back the date of Epicharmus’ first Comedy still higher than 
BC. 500. * Miiller, Dor. 1v. 7, § 2. 


a 
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years old when he died.1. The Comedies of Epicharmus 
were part] ies of mythological subjects, and as such 
not very different from the dialogue of the satyrical drama; 
partly political, and in this respect may have furnished a 
model Ee the dial of the old Athenian Comedy. He must 
have made some advance towards the Comedy of Character, 
if it be true that the Menachmi of Plautus was founded upon 
one of his plays,? and Miiller has therefore well remarked,* 
that although “the Sicilian Comedy in its artistic devel 
ment preceded the Attic by about a generation, yet 
transition to: the middle Attic Comedy, as it is called, is 
easier from Epicharmus than from Aristophanes, who appears 
very unlike himself in the play which tends towards the 
form of the Middle Comedy.” Itis not stated expressly that 
he had choruses in his Comedies ; it seems, however, probable 
from the title of one of them (the Kepacraf) that he had.® 
His style was not less varied than his subjects; for while, on 
the one hand, he indulged in the wildest buffoonery, he was 
fond, on the other hand, of making his characters discourse 
most philosophically on all topics, and we may discern in 
many of his remaining lines that moral and gnomic element 
which contributed so much to the formation of the dialogue 
in the Attic ag yet Aristotle charges him with usin 
false antithesis,’ the effect perhaps of his acquaintance with 
the forced and artificial rhetoric of the Sicilians. The titles 
of thirty-five of his Comedies are known.* 
* Diog. Laert. (vit. 78) gives the former number; Lucian (Macrob. 
xxv.) the latter, ‘ 
? On the Boa of oe seo yirerekp seo Miller, Dor. 1v. 7, 
4s h . ne 5 \. 
2, Dh ine pp. 299 


at. 12. 


Aycteper es steed apt Ea * See above, p. 77. 
* See the passages in Clinton, F, JL. 11. p. xxxvi. note (g). 

* Rhetoric, ut. 9. 

* These titles are as follows: 


21 22. Tpwes, 23. MidoKThraS, 24. "Aypwotiro, 25. 
26. 27 ‘Eoprh, Soy goad 29. Adyos 4 Aoyuxh, 30. Ni 
31. "Opéa, 32. Mepiaddos, 33. Mipoat, 
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Although Epicharmus is mentioned as the inventor of 
Comedy, it is probable that Porat,’ or Phormus,’ pre- 
ceded him by a few Olympiads; for he was the tutor to the 
children of Gelon, Hiero's predecessor. He is supposed 
to have been the same with the Phormis of Menalus, who 
distinguished himself in the service of Gelo and Hiero 
Risesltiocy os ity? From the titles of his plays it is 

umed that es were mythological parodies.* He is said 
to have been the first to cover the stage with purple skins. 

Drxorocuvs, according to Suidas the son, according to 
others the scholar of Epicharmus, flourished about B.c. 487. 
He was a native of Syracuse or Agrigentum: probably he 
was born at the latter Baie and represented at Syracuse. 
lian says he contended with Epicharmus.* 


While the Doric Comedy was rapidly advancing to per- 
fection in Sicily, a comic drama, originally perhaps of much 
the same kind, sprang up in Attica. This was the old 
Comedy, which was represented by a list of sree fee and 
some three hundred plays, including in the calculation the 

t name of Aristophanes. Reserving him and his works 
ae mgt chapter, we shall here enamerate the leading 
poets of the old Comedy, who were his predecessors or 
contemporaries. 

Curtoxrnzs, who is called the first writer of the old Athe- 
nian ly, was a contemporary of the Sicilian comedians.’ 
‘f judge from the three titles which have come down to 
us—the “Hpocs, Iépoa 4 "Acovpwi, and the Irwyoi, we 


Fabricius, 11. p. 300, Harlea, where, however, there are some repetitions 


of names. 

® Arintot. Poet. mt. §; V. 5. 

* Athenwns, x1v. 652 4; Suidas @dpyos. 

* Pausan. v. 27,1, Bentley thinks he is the same with the poet: 
not so Miller, Dor. rv. 7, § 2, note (g). 

* Three of them were lod "Kepacos, "AAxvéres, and "IAlov xépOqers, 

* Suid. Comp. Aristot, Ethic. rv. 2, 20. * Blian, H, A. vi. 51. 

+ Suidas, s. v. Xiavidys, says that he was the xpwrayevierhs THs 
apxalas kepydlas, and that he exhibited eight years before the Persian 
war, i.e. in B.c. 488. Aristotle, therefore, or rather, his interpolater 
(Poet. 111. 5), must be misinformed when he says that Epicharmus 
flourished before Chionides and Magnes. 
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should conclude that his Comedies had a political reference, 
and were full of personal satire; and, from an allusion in 
Vitruvius,’ we may infer that they were gnomic like those 
of Epicharmus. The same appears to have been the 
character of the Comedies of his countryman and contem- 
rary Maayes, from whom Aristophanes borrowed the 
Files of two of his plays, the Bérpaxot and "Opyes, and perhaps 
the form of all of them. M: gained many victories in 
his younger days ; but when he was old, says Aristophanes,* 
ss Seis aside, merely because the edge of his satire was 
unted. - 


Of Ecrnanties we know little more than that for some 
doubtful reason he was called Kazvfos and that he was 
one of the oldest and most celebrated of the carly comedians. 
We have the title of only one of his plays, the Sérvpou* 
‘The Ivpavros, mentioned as a play of "Euddrvys, has been as- 
signed to him; but the true reading is probably "Avrepdiys.® 


Crattnvs, the son of Callimedes, was born at Athens, 
nc. 519.° It is stated that he succeeded Magnes ; he must, 
therefore, have commenced his dramatic career late in life.? 
‘We do not know the date of any of his Comedies earlier 
than the "ApyiAoxoc: and since allusion was made in that 
Comedy to the death of Cimon (x.c. 449), it must have been 
represented after that event. By a decree prohibiting 
Comedy, which was passed in the year 3.c. 440, and was 
not repealed till the year n.c, 436, he was prevented from 


1 © Howe ita ease plures ee dixerunt, non minus etiam poets, 
antiquas comadias Grmot scripserunt, et easdem sententias ver- 
bus in scena pronuntiaverunt, Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes,” &. 
Vitruy. Pref. in lib. v1. 
* Equit. 520: 
Tobro pix cides Gxale Mdyrys Gua rats xodais Kareobocus, 
*Os wAciota xopay tay dyrixddcy vixns tornce tpérata, 
Tidcas 8 piv quvds ils, nal Ydddrwv, Kal erepuyl(av, 
Kal Avdifwr, xat YnvlCwr, nal Baxréuevos Batpayelos, 
Ode @ipxece GAdk TeAewraw ex) spipws, ob yap eo" HBns, 
"EE BAHON xpeoBirns tr, Gre rod oxaeray axercigOn. 518. 
? Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 1. p. 36. . 
* Athen. 1, p. 96 c. * Meincke, Lc. p. 37. 
* Ho died in n.c. 422, at the ago of ninety-seven. “Lucian, Macrob. 
e xxv. 7 See Clinton, F. Hm. p. 49. * Sce Plutarch, Cimon, o. x. 
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producing any Comedies or plays in that interval. After 
cape of this decree in B.c. 436, Cratinus gained three 
comic victories. In n.c. 425 he was second with the 
Aristophanes being first with the "Ayaprijs, 
Bupolis third with the Novpyia.* In p.c, 424 he 
ined the second prize with the Xdrvpor, Aristophanes being 
with the ‘Inrjs, and Aristomenes third with the "Y, 
or" (2 In n.c. 423 Cratinus = the first 
prize with the Hvrén: Ameipsias was second with the Kévvos, 
and Aristophanes third with the Nepé\a.* The old 
died the year after this victory. The names of forty of his 
Comedies are known.’ He appears to have been an exceed- 
ingly bold satirist,’ and was so popular that his choruses 
‘were sung at every banquet by the comus of revellers. The 
model for his iambic style was doubtless Archilochus,? whom 
he regarded as a type of his own profession, and whom 
he multiplied as he might have done any other ideal, in 
the chorus of one of his plays (the "ApyiAoxx). To his 
audacious frankness even Aristophanes appeared to be in- 
fected with the mincing rhetoric of Euripides.’° There is 


) Schol. Aristoph, Acharn. 67. 
% Argum. Acharn, * Argun. Equit. 
4 Lucian, Macrob. xxv.; Proleg. Kast. p. xxix. 
© Fabric. 1. p. 431, Harles. 
* Comp. Horat. 1. Serm. iv. 1 2qq. with Persius, 1. 123. 
* Ari Equit. 526 sqq. 
Elra Kparivov wepenudvos, bs woAAG peboas ror’ exaley 
Aid Trav aperay xedlor Upu, wal ris ordoews wapaciper 
"Egdper tas Spis Kal ras wAardvovs Kal robs exOpobs xpoleAtpvous- 
*Aat 3° obn iy dy copwociy xAhy SOPO!L XTKOMEAIAE, 
Kal TEKTONEXS ETMAAAMON TMNON: ofrws firOncer éxeivos, 
Novl 8 ipets abroe dpGvres wapadnpotrr’ oe ddecire, 
, *Exertrovedy trav hAdxtpar, wal rou révov ob« i” dvdrros, 
Tar 0 dpuoridy Siaxarnovedy GAG yipur hy wepidpper, 
“Qaxep Kévvas, oréparey piv txar aber, Sige: 8 dwokwhés, 
Oy xpfir Bik tas xporipas vicas sinew dy 7e Mpurarde, 
Kal ch Anpeiv, @AAa Oedo@a: Arrapdy wap 7G Awricg. 
“eg Buttm. Mythol, 11. 345 foll. 
* His fmgments abound in direct imitations of the great iambo- 
7 Cratin. Archi . Fr. vit. 1x.; Pytine, Pr. x1. &. The 
wd eeas Seo jiloch. Fr. I 
Vorb ovyxepauréw in Pyt. Fr. vit. is Archilochian ; see above, p. 30. 
” He this question of his rival (Fragm. Incert. ouv.): 
Ti 82 cb; xowhds ris Tporro Gearhs, 
“‘Trokertodsyos, yromibionrys, ebperBaprroparl (er, [To 
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Cnares is said to have been originally an actor in the 
plays of Cratinus ;* he could not, however, have followed this 
profession very long, for we learn from Eusebius that he was 
well known as a comedian in 3.c. 450, which was not long 
after Cratinus, if he could be called in any sense the 
successor of Magnes, began to exhibit. He was the first 
comedian at Athens who departed from the satyrical form 
of Comedy, and formed his plots from general stories. 

names of twenty-six of 5 Comedies are known® 
Aristophanes speaks in the highest terms of his wit and 
ingenuity.” His brother Errzyous was an epic poet and 
comedian,? 


Prerecrates is mentioned as an imitator or rival of 
Crates, whose actor he is said to have been; and an ad- 
mirable emendation of the corrupt passage, which is our 
chief account of him, assigns his first victory to the archon- 
ship of Theodorus, 2.0, 438.8 Although the same authority 


4s) i ae 


To which Aristo; eae Sines (ATOR Doneen = 
Xess gap aired Tod or baa 7G orpoyyihy, 
Tods vo 


1p 19. 
Comp. Horat. 1. Epist. xxx. 1; Aristoph. Paz, 68 and 
se Macks Prgm Gm a, te bec hia th sn) 
? Schol. Aristoph. Equit. (p. 567, Dindorf). 
nw Kpdrns 
nadérov xoreiy 4} widous. Aristot. Poet. rv. 


Xpden 
> *Os aed Mis Sandyys bas dpori Cer, ax 'xeyrey 
a ‘Anh apaboré raves evinates pdtrur Larraserkver teoelas. 
Mu La 
* Anon. de Com, 9 s "AOnraie ext bed: 
fe Pp. depexpdry jos ix irpow 


. Xxix. : 
a. Dobree) yexsueros 6 38 (om. 5 Dobr.) dxoxpersjs eChrsene 
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says that he abstained from personal vituperation,’ the 

of his plays show that he attacked Alcibiades, the 

poet eeetiian: Polytion, and others. He way 

distinguished the elegance of his style, and is called 

—— "Arruxesraros.” tite his name is most familiar to scholars 

as the inventor of the Pherecratean metre, which he calls 

a contracted anapwstic verse,* and which he probably 

formed by omitting the first two times in the miac.* 
We have the names of between 15 and 20 of his Comedies. 


Purrxicuvs, the comic poet, who must be carefully distin- 
ished from the ian of the same name, exhibited first 
in the year n.c. 435.° He was attacked as a plagiarist in the 
épor of Hermippus, which was written before the death 
of Sitalces, i.e. before u.c. 424.° Inz.c. 414 when Ameipsias 
was first with the Kepacraé, and Aristophanes second with 
the “OprHes, Phrynichus was third with the Movézporos.?_ In 
z.c. 405 Philonides was first with the Bérpayo: of Aristo- 
phanes, Phrynichus second with the Motva:, and Plato third 
with the KAcopiw.* He is ridiculed by Aristophanes in the 
Bérpayot for his custom of introducing grumbling slaves on 
the stage.? ‘The names of ten of his pieces are knownto us.!° 
: eng pea Detar ‘AOnvala; Phrynichus 
‘V1. p. 268 #; Suid. «. v.* H Sophist. 
Steph Lue 8. Aina, Pp. 34, Meineke. = 
Ap. Hephaat, x. 5; XV. 15; Schol. Ar. Nub. 564: 


Se 
* As the parcomiac is itself catalectic, the omission of a syllable at 
the beginning makes it ovpxruxros, i. ¢. “ folded in at both ends.” 
* Suid. opty. aBiBage 7d xperoy él wor’ dAvuriddos, Clinton would 


read x¢". 
* Clinton, F. H. 11. p. 67. * Arg. Av. * Arg. Ran, 
* Aristoph, Han. 12 sqq. 

Har@las, rl 3ir’ Wei pe tavTa Ta oKxein Hlpay, 
leep rorhow pndty Gyxep dpivixos 
ela@e woieiy, wal Abus, x’ "Aperglas, 
axetn gepora’ ixdoror dv xepydia 

Ardrvcos, po) viv xovhops’ ds dy Cedpevos, 
Sray t1 robrev rr copiopdrur Tee, 
wAciv f "viavrG xpeoBbrepos axipxopat. 
%© Fabricius, 11. p. 483, Harles. 
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Of Hersiervs, the son of Lysis, we know nothing say 
that he was opposed to Pericles,! and on one occasi 
prosecuted Aspasia for impiety. His brother Myrriivs 
was also a comedian.* 4 


Evroris was not much older than Aristophanes. It is 
stated by Suidas that he was seventeen years old when he 
began to exhibit; and if we may conclude from another 
statement,‘ that he produced his first Comedy in the 
archonship of Apollodorus, he must have been born about 
the year n.c. 446.5 The success of his Comedy, called 
Novpyvia in B.c. 425, has been already mentioned. Two 
of his Comedies, the Mapexds and the KéAaxes, appeared in B.C. 
421. The AirdAvxos came out in the following year, whe 
perhaps he wrote the "Aotpérevro: also, for that play aj 
to have preceded the Elpj of Aristophanes, which v 
acted in B.0. 419.6 According to one account he was thrown 
overboard by Alcibiades on his way to Sicily in n.c. 415, in 
consequence of some invectives against that celebrated man, 
which he had introduced ‘into one of his Comedies. This 
story is improbable in itself; and it is, besides, refuted by 
two circumstances: Eratosthenes adduced some Comedie 
which he had written after the year 3.c. 415," and Pausanias 
tells us that his tomb was on the banks of the Asopus in 
the territory of the Sicyonians.* According to another 
account, he fell in a sea-fight in the Hellespont; and Aigina 
is said to have been the place of his burial. The titles of 
twenty-four of his Comedies have been preserved.® Eupolis” 


* See the Anapmwsts in Plutarch, Pericles, xxxitt. 
* Plutarch, Pericles, cxxxt. cxxxu. This was about the year 
BAC. 432. * Suid. Mupriaos. 
< Wolecte Ari xxix. * Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 63. 
© Seo Clinton, under t! ra. Autolycus was a sort of Agathon; 
like Agathon he obtained a victory at the public games, and is the hero 
of a fleet a (Athen. ¥. 187 P, 217.), and Xenoph. Symposium); 
and, like Agathon, he was courted for his personal attractions. Athen. 
188 A, 
as “ Quis enim non dixit, EéroAuy, dv ris dpyalas, ab Alcibiade, navi- 
te in Siciliam, dejectum esse in mare? Redarguit Eratosthenes. 
es enim, quas ille post id tempus fabulas docuerit.”"—Cicero ad 
Vit. 
* Pausan. 11. 7, 3. ® Fabricius, 1. p. 445, Harles. 
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was very personal and scurrilous, and almost every one of 
his plays seems to have been written to caricature and 
lampoon some obnoxious individual. The Mapas was a 
professed attack upon the demagogue Hyperbolus ;* in the 
‘AiréAvxos heridiculed the handsome pancratiast of that name* 
in the Aotpérevros, which was probably a pasquinade, directed 
against the useless and cowardly citizens of Athens, Me- 
lanthius was denounced as an epicure ;* the Bazxrai dealt 
very hardly with Alcibiades ;* and in the Adxawes he inveighed 
t Cimon, both in his public and private character, 
Decause that statesman was thought to incline too much to 
the Spartans, and showed in every action a desire to counter- 
act the democratical principle, which was at work in the 
Athenian constitution.’ Aristophanes, too, seems to have 
been on bad terms with Eupolis, whom he charges with 
having pillaged the materials for his Mapixas from the ‘Imwijs,° 
. and with making scurrilous jokes on his premature baldness." 


} Schol. Nub. 591: €8:34x0y xa@ “TrepBdrov werd thy KAdavos 
Sdvaroy. See also the passage from the ‘Iris quoted below. 

? Athen. v, 216, where Eupolis is said to have brought out this piece 
under the name of Demostratus, probably the same as Demopoetus, a 
comic poet mentioned by Suidas, vy. xépaf. There were two editions 
of the Aufolycus. * Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 808. 

* Themist. p. 1108. The words of Juvenal, 1. gt, if they refer to 
this Comedy, would imply that the obscene rites of Cotytto were the 
objects of his censure— 

“Talia secret& coluerunt orgia toda 
On the Cotyttia ned epee pees ihe 

nm and tl pte, seo Buttmann, . 1%. p. 1 le 
and Meineke, Hist. Crit. p. 119 999. vith dees 

* Plutarch, Cim. xv. With to thename of the Comedy, we may 
romark, that Cimon had called his son Lacedwmonius (sco 1 jueyd. 1. 
4 and that the name of the son was often an epithet of the father, 

filler, Dor. 1. 3, § 10, note (£). 

‘ Obro: 8 &s Gat wapiSweey AaBhy “TeépBodros, 

Tovrov SelAaioy Kodetpao’ de) Kal Thr pnt dpa. 

Edrodis ply toy Mapixay xpéricroy wapelAnvoer 

Lo gga) robs Hperdpovs eid waxds bal ‘ 

Tipoo@els abt @ ypaty peddony, Tov nipSaxos eivex’, hr 

Spivixos wddas xexolny’, hy Td Kiros oti. Nubes, 551 sqq- 
Ary esate reasons for recriminating. See Meineke, Hist. 


p. 101, and below, Section IT. 
7 See the Schol. on Nub. 532: 
003" Lonwhe Tobs Gadaxpots. 
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~ Cleon is represented as an intriguing and influential sla 
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Eupolis appears to have been a warm admirer of Pericles 
a statesman and asa man,! as it was reasonable that such 
a Comedian should be, if it is true that he owed his 
strained licence of speech to the patronage of that celebrated 
minister. We may form an idea of the style of Eupolis from 
the Horsemen and Frogs of Aristophanes, which had m 
ints in common with the Maricas and Demi of this poe' 
or as in the Maricas Hyperbolus, so in the He 


of the people, and in both Comedies the worthy Nicias’ 
appears as an undervalued and superseded domestic. As in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, Bacchus visits the lower world 
to seek out and restore to Athens one of the older and 
better Tragedians, so in the Demi of Eupolis, i i 
made to bring back Solon, Miltiades, an 
unworthy and degenerate countrymen. 

Other writers of the Old Comedy are mentioned as the 
ea or contemporaries of Aristophanes; but we 

ow little more of them than their names; though it i 
probable that inany of them (for instance, Aarerestas, who 
twice conquered Aristophanes) were (at least in the 
opinion of their contemporaries) by no means deficient i 
merit. 

Of those poets of the Old Comedy, who survived the full 
vigour of Athenian democracy and lived till the period 
transition to the Middle Comedy, the most eminent w 
Prato, Txeoromevs, and Srrarris. 


Prato, commonly known as 6 xwpixds, to distinguish him 
from his namesake the phil her, first exhibited in z.c. 
427,* and as he alluded in one of his plays to the appoint- 


* Eupolis, Ajuos, ira 
Kpdriotos obros dyéver” Adyew. 
"Oxdre napinbor, Sore Rete fo is, 
TeaeaGere per As i rir pa 
B, Taxiy Adyas wir, xpds B¢ y' abrow ix 
Tete 7s pila aige dnl rots xelAcow" 
Otrws dxhAet, xal pdvos Tar 
Td xévrpor dyxaréAcewe Tors pdvors. f 
Sehol. Aristoph. Ackarn. p. 794, Dindorf. See Meineke, Fragm. 11. 4 
* Cyril. ae Julian, 1. bs 13 B rd Hee 
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ment of A ius as general of the army at Lesbos! he 
must have been flourishing in 3.c. 389. In his Peisander he 
described himself as having laboured for others, like an 
ian mercenary* And this has been interpreted as 
indicating his poverty It may, however, simply mean 
that Plato did not at first represent under his own name; 
but, like Aristophanes and Ameipsias, published his dramas 
anonymously, until in the pars to the Peisander he 
thought it expedient to assert his literary claims. There 
seems to be little doubt that Plato was one of the most 
distinguished of the contemporaries of Aristophanes. His 
style is described as “ brilliant.”* Though he inclincd to 
the type of Middle Comedy in his later years, his earlier 
plays were full of political satire, and Dio Chrysostom 
mentions him, along with Aristophanes and Cratinus, as a 
imen of the abusive personalities to which the Athe- 
nians were willing to listen.* His attacks were directed 
against demagogues like Cleon, Hyperbolus, Cleophon, Pei- 
sander, and hius, against the general Leagrus, and the 
rhetoricians Cephalus and Archinus. And, like Eupolis, 
he ventured to ridicule Aristophanes himself? He left 
twenty-eight Comedies,* some of which bore the names of 
the persons against whom they were directed.? 


Turoromevs, the son of Theodectes, Theodorus, or 
‘Tisamenus, is said to have been a contemporary of Aristo- 
phanes, but, if we may judge from the titles of twenty of 


* Plutarch, Pree. . ger. p. Bor B. For Agyrrhius and his 

ie see Xen. Te Iv. 8, 31; Diod. Sie. re 99. Cf. Schol. 
les. 102. 

® Suidas, 8, v. "Apxddas pimotperor, 

* Suidas says 3:4 reviay 'Apxddas pupetodar Lon, but there is nothing 
to show that this was the assertion of Plato himself, 

* Meineke, Hist, Orit. Com. p. 162. 

* Bekker, Anced, p. 1461: 67d xapaxrijpa Aauxpéraros, Of. Suidas, 

8. V. TIAdrer, ® Orat. xxxnt. p. 4, Reiske, 

* Schol. Plat. p. 331, Bekker: xwpyBdira: 8% bri td ris Elphons 
nodogoixdy étiiper &ycAua Ebrodis AbroAtKy, TAdroy Nixaus. 

* Anon. de Com. p. xxxiv.; Bekker, Aneed. u.s. Suidas enumerates 
30, but two of these, the Adxwres and Mauudevéos, were merely two 
editions of the same play. 

* As the KAcopay, tho "TxdpBoros and the Melsardpos. 
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his plays, which have been preserved, his style must ha 
been chiefly that of the Middle Comedy. 


af. 
firm our belief that Euripides exercised a paramount influence 
over the later writers of Attic Comedy. 


Besides the fifteen names which we have mentioned, tho 
following poets are assigned to the Old Comedy. 


1, TexectEtpEs, a contemporary and opponent of 
Pericles. 


2. Purronross, a friend and coadjutor of Aristophanes. 


3. Ancutrrus, who gained the prize in ».c. 415, and 
was chiefly celebrated for a play called the Fishes in which 
he ridiculed the fish-dinners of Athens. § 


4, Antstomenrs, who competed with Aristophanes in 
B.C. 424 and 392. 


5. Caunras, a younger contemporary of Cratinus. 


6. Lystrrus, who won the prize in B.c. 435, and whose 
play called the Bacche gained some reputation. 


7. Levcox, who competed with Aristophanes and 
Eupolis in .c. 422 and 421.* 


8. Mrracrsgs, who is known by the names of some five’ 
or six Comedies, and seems to have enjoyed a considerable 
reputation. ‘ 


9. Antstaconras, who edited the Atpa of rie 2 
a new tithe MappdxvBos, to which Aristophanos 
lu 


? Schol. Eurip. Orest. 272. * Meineke, Hist. Crit, Com. p. 217. 
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10. Anistoxymus, a are ye ag 


of Aristophanes, 
best a by his play called ivering Sun, (Hos 


11. Ancavs, a writer of mythological Comedies. 


12. Euxrovs (or Zxicus), whose Comedies Anteia or 
Antheia and The Cities are attributed to other writers. 


13, Caxtuanus, a contemporary of Plato the Comedian, 
to whom oue of his plays is attributed. 


14. Droctxs of Phlius, of the same age as Cantharus. 


15. Nicocranes, son of Philonides, wrote mythical 
sytem belonged to the Middle Comedy as well as 
to the 


16. Nicornox,a younger contem of Aristophanes, 
but a poet of the mythical school. ct ae : 


17. Putiyuuts,* a careless poet, inclining to the style 
of the Middle Comedy. 


18. Poryzexus, a poet of mythical Comedy. 


19. Saxxyntox, a contemporary of the later poets of 
the Old Comedy, by whom he is ridiculed. 


20. Arorioruayes, a contemporary of Strattis. 

21. Erttxcvs, author of the Coraliscus. 

22. Evruycres, author of the Profligates and Atalanta. 
23. Demernius, wrote after the Peloponnesian war. 


24. Czrnmtsoporvs, author of the Amazons, Antilais, 
Trophonius and the Hog. 

25. Avrocnares, author of the Tympaniste. 

* Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. pp. 259, 260. 

* Philyllius is said to have been the first to introduce torches on the 
stage (Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1195); and it is remarkable that he used 
the word ntos as & synonym for dud®yros ypapudrey (Anti- 
atlicista, p. 83). 
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Te suys, moyennant ung peu de Pantagruclisme (cous entendez que c'est 


if it mepriz des choses fortuites 
Saat ered a boyre, feeory ‘ Oe 
/ Or the works of the other comedians we possess only 


detached fragments ; but eleven of the plays of AnistorITANES 
have come down to us complete. This alone would incline us 
to wish fora fuller account of the writer, even though the 
intrinsic value of his remaining Comedies were not so great 
as it really is. ey, however, we know much 
less about Aristophanes than about any of his distinguished 
contemporaries, and the materials for his biography are s0— 
scanty and of so little credit, that we willingly turn from 
them’ to his works, in which we see a living picture of the 
man and his times. The following are the few particulars: 
which are known regarding his personal history His 
father’s name was Philippus, not Philippides, as has been 
inferred from the inscription on a bust supposed to represent 
him. Of the rank and station of his father we know 
nothing; it is presumed, however, from his own silence, 
and that of his enemies, that it was respectable. More 


The reader will find a fall and accurate discussion of all questions 
poole ee of Aristophanes down to the representation of or 


ita, laa 
‘Thiersch’s edition of the Plutus. Seo also Bergk in Meincke’s Fragm. 
Tl. pp. 893—940- j 
Pints is stated by all the suthorities of his life—namely, his 
anonymous ores the writer on Comedy in the Greek prole- — 
gomena to Aristophanes, the Scholiast on Plato, and Thomas Magister. 
The inscription is "Aperopdrns @:Arrzldov. That this statue is 
not here is now generally agreed. See Winckelmann, 1. p. 114. 
The that his son’s name was Philippus is an evidence that it was 
also the ‘aname. Ranke, clxxxiv. =a 


than one country claims the honour of being his birthplace. 
‘Lhe anonymous writer on Comedy says merely that he was 
an Athenian; the author of his life, and Thomas Magi 

add that he was of the Cydathenwan Deme, and Pandionid 
Tribe. Suidas tells us, that some said he was from Lindus 
an Rhodes, or from Camirus; that others called him an 
Egyptian,’ and others an Aéginetan. All this confusion 
seems to have arisen from the fact, that Cleon, in revenge 
for some of the invectives with which Aristophanes had 
assailed him, brought an action against the poet with a view 
to deprive him of his civic rights hor ypadnj). Now the 
defence, which Aristophanes is said to have set up on this 
occasion, shows the object of Cleon was to prove that he 
was not the son of his reputed father Philippus, but the 
offspring of an illicit intercourse between his mother and 
some person who was not an Athenian citizen. Con- 
sequently his nominal parents are tacitly admitted to have 
been Athenian citizens, and, as Cleon failed to prove his 
illegitimacy, he must have been one likewise. That he 
was born at Athens cannot but be evident to every one who 
has read his Comedies. Would a mere resident alien have 
laboured so strenuously for the good of his adopted country ? 
Would one who was not a citizen by birth have ventured to 
laugh at all who did not belong to the old Athenian 
prenpiee ?* and how are we otherwise to aceount for the 
purely Athenian spirit, language, and tone which pervade 
every line that he wrote? It would not be difficult to 
explain why these different countries have been assigned as 
the birthplaces of Aristophanes. With regard to the 
statement that he was a Rhddians he is very often con- 
founded with Antiphanes and Anaxandrides, the former of 
whom was, according to Dionysius, a Rhodian, and the 
latter, according to Suidas, was born at Camirus. The 
notion that he was an Agyptian may very well have arisen 
from the many allusions which he makes to the people of 
that country, and their iar customs. With regard to 
the statement of Heliodorus that he was from Naucratis, 
it is possible that writer may be alluding to some com- 


* Heliodorus onion (apud Athen. vt. p. 229 &) says that 
‘ho was of Naucratis in Delta. ot 2, SATE ee 
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mercial residence of his ancestors in that city, but his words 
do not imply that either Aristophanes or his parents were 
born there. His A®ginetan origin has been 
from the in the Acharnians, in which fis actor 
Callistratus (who was the nominal author of the play; 
alludes to his being one of the Sxor, to whom that i 
had been assigned.! We have positive evidence that he was 
one of them, and the fact that these xAypotyor were generall 
poor* would show that Callistratus is alluding to himsel 
and not to Aristophanes; and even if he were, this would be 
no proof, that Aristophanes was not a citizen, for all the 
kAnpodxo: continued to enjoy their civic rights? The 
remains of Aristophanes are sufficient to show that he had 
received a first-rate education. There is no positive evidence 
for the opinion,‘ that he was a pupil of Prodicus. The 
three passages in his remaining Comedies,’ in which he 
mentions that sophist, do not core the usual respect of a 
disciple for his master, and the coincidence in name, and 
probable similarity of subject, between the ‘Qpat of Aristo- 
phanes and The Choice of faradn by Prodicus, are perha) 
a proof that the comedian died and ridiculed, rather 
than admired and imitated, the latter.® i 
‘The literary career of Aristophanes naturally divides itself 
into three periods, defined b the corresponding changes of 
social and political life at Athens. As Attic Comedy rose 
and fell with the democratic domination of the state, even 
the genius of its greatest representative could not control 
the outward influences to which he was exposed. 
waning vigour of Lg rcp freedom necessarily affected the 
political 2 a of Comedy, and deprived the parabasis 
1 Thueyd. 1. 27; Diod. x1. 44. Cuallistratus was one of them, 
Aristophanes not. Schol. Acharn. 654, p. 201, Dind.: obdels iardpnner 
ds éy Alylvy wéerntal te "Apiotopdays, GAA’ Tone tabra wep) KadAie 
otpdrov Atyeatai, bs KexAnpodxnney dw Alylyp pera thy : 
Abywnray bxdAOnvaler, 
Bockh, Koon. of Ath. Vol. 11. p. 172, note 521, Engl. Tr. 
: Gr nuckert ‘on lal Sym 280 
5 Aves, 692; Nubes, 360; ie Macoatat, No. 418, Dindorf. 
© On the ‘Apa: of Aristophanes and Prodicus, see Welcker in the 
Rhein. Mus. for 1833, p. $76. He thinks that the connection between 
the*Qpa: of these two authors is merely accidental, p. 592. t 
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or address to the audience of its unconstrained liberty of 
speech. On the other hand, the fatal catastrophe of 

se, while it destroyed the flower of the citizens, so 
seriously diminished the resources of the state, that the 
dramatic entertainments could no longer be exhibited with 
the same lavish expenditure. From both causes, the chorus 
of Comedy became insignificant, till, at last, there was the 
literary paradox of a xopwdia without its xpos. The eleven 
extant Comedies of Aristophanes may be arranged in three 
groups, corresponding to the three periods to which we 
refer. In the first period, which extends to the time of the 
Sicilian expedition, we have six Comedies, all of which re- 
present the unimpaired genius of the poet, and the complete 
machinery of the comic stage. These are the i 
the Horsemen, the Clouds, the Wasps, the Peace, and the 
Birds, The second period, which corresponds to the later 
years of the war, is represented by three dramas, in which 
the political element and the chorus are both diminished 
in prominence and importance. These are the Lysistrata, 
the Thesmophoriazuse, and the Frogs. The third and con- 
cluding period, which followed the downfall of the Athenian 
empire, exhibits the genius of Aristophanes in its feeblest 
form, and has transmitted to us only two Comedies, the 
Ecclesiazusw and the Plutus, in which the choral element is 
Ce gow} insignificant, and the plots are derived from the 
ideal world rather than from the actualities of Athenian life, 
which furnished the materials for the Comedies of the first 

iod. 


iat tisbopheanes nner, out his first Comedy, the Banqueters, 
(Aatradcis) in 3.0. :* and it is from the known date of 
this play that we must infer his birth-year. It is stated? 
that he was at this time little more than a boy (cyeddv 
paupdxcxos). We are told, indeed,® that he was thirty 

ears of age when the Clouds was acted. This would place 

is birth-year at B.c, 453, if the first edition, or at 452, if 


* Seo the passages in Clinton, 2”. H. 1. p. 65. 

? Schol. Han. 504. Miller thinks (Hist. Lit, Gr. 1. p. 19, new ed. 
that this statement is an exaggeration, and that Aristophanes was at 
least Micke Mal in n.c. 427. 

* Schol. Nub. p. 237, Dindorf. 
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the second edition of that play is referred to.1_ But could 
man born so early as 8.0. 452 be called dv peipdxurxos at 
the time of the great plague? We think he could n 
Tf, then, these two authorities of the same kind con‘ 
one another, which are we to adopt? Now there is no 
reason to doubt the first statement, that Aristophanes ¥ 
very young at the time when his first Comedy appeared 
and there is reason to believe that the second statement 
merely an inference drawn from a misinterpretation of a 
in the Clouds. We feel inclined, therefore, te 
reject the latter altogether, and take the former as the on 
means we have of approximating to the birth-year 
Aristophanes, which if he was oxedov pepdxrxos or nea 
seventeen in B.c, 427, must have been about the 
B.C, 444, 

The Banqueters, which was acted in the name of Philo- 
nides,* was an exposition of the corruptions which had 
crept into the Athenian system of education. A father 
introduced with two sons, one of them educated in the 
old-fashioned way, the other brought up in all the new. 
fangled and pernicious refinements of sophistry ; and b 
drawing a comparison between the two young men to the 
disadvantage of the latter, the poet hoped to attract the 
attention of his countrymen to the dangers and incon 
veniences of the new system.* The second prize was award 
to Philonides, and the play was much admired.4 In n.c. 
he brought out the Balginsans! and, in the following spring, 
the Acharnians, both under the name of his actor Callis- 
tratus.’ The latter gained the first prize, the second and 
third being adju to Cratinus and Eupolis. The chora 
of the consisted of barbarian slaves employed in 


1 Unless we Ranke’s conjecture with regard to the date of the 

ee edition, which would make the two accounts nearly agree. § 
w, P. 184. ; 

? Dindorf, fr. Aristoph. p. 527, Oxford edition. Ranke (p. cccxx) 
hinks 1s wea Callisiete, "IC thee te trath fn tho statoment. that Bo 
handed over to Callistratus his political dramas, and to Philonides — 
those which related to private life, the AerraAcs was probably trans- 

7 Bee Bvern, ther die Wolken, pp. 26 foll 

ivern, 2 < 
4 Schol. Nub. 529.  Chinton, FP. H. under those years. 
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the mills :* this is all that we know of the plot of the piece. 
It appears to have been acted at the great Dionysia, and to 
have been an attack upon the demagogues ; for Cleon, who 
was Lop (csr having ieee gro at the head of 
affairs,’ brought an cicayyeda before the senate against 
Callistratus, on the grounds that he had satirized the public 
functionaries in the presence of their allies, who were then 
at Athens to pay the tribute.* ‘This accusation has been 
confounded with the indictment of goa, brought by Cleon 
against Aristophanes himself. 

It does not appear that Cleon was successful in establish- 
ig his charge, for we find Callistratus again upon the stage 
the following year, when the Ackarnians was performed at 
the Lenwa. The object of this play, the earliest of the 
Comedies of Aristophanes which have come down to us 
entire, is to induce the Athenians, by holding before them 
the blessings of peace, and by ridiculing the braggadocios of 
the day, to entertain any favourable proposals which the 
Lacedwmonians might make for putting an end to the 
disastrous war in which they were engaged; and while he 
ventured to utter the well-nigh Cesk Sopa word Peace, he 
boldly told his countrymen that they sacrificed, without 
1 See ch. # VV. BaPvdAdvi0.—Zayler 5 Siuos, And Suid. «. v. 
eter ‘writing of: the year ‘before the perioemanco of The 
says (111, 36), that Kader was wack word dy Te 
eopspoaara ys (111. 36), 7 Shue ¢ 


3 Comp. Acharn. 355 foll.: 
Airés 7” duavtdy bed KAdevos Grafoy 
"Exlctapa bid thy xépvor Kopedlar. 
Elo«Axboas ydp pw’ els 7d Bovdeurhpior 
AréBadrc Kal Yevdi KareyAdrriCé pov, 
KaxurdoBépa nixAveey Sor’ bAbyou xdew 
"ArwAduny podvvoxpayporotuevos* 
with vv. 476 foll.: 
"Byd 32 Alte Bard ply Slcma BE 
Ob ydp pe vir ye BiaBadci KAtar Sri 
Eévar wapdytuv thy xédkw wads Adyw, 
Abrol ydp dopey obi Anvaly 1° ayéy, 
Kotrw evo: sdpecur 
and the Scholinsts. On the relations between Aristophanes and Cleon, 
and on the character of the Inter, the student will some striking 
in Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. vt. pp. 657 #qq. 
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any just or sufficient cause, the comforts which he painted to 
them in such vivid colours. 
Aristophanes, having conferred upon the nominal authors 
of his plays much, not only of reputation, butalso of danger, 
now thought it right to appropriate to himself both the 
lory and the hazard of his undertaking, and in B.c. 424 
danced. a chorus in his own name. The Comedy, which 
he exhibited on this occasion, and in the composition of which 
Eupolis claimed a share, was the Horsemen; it was acted 
the Lenwa, and gained the first prize: Cratinus was second, 
and Aristomenes third.’ The object of this play is to over 
throw Cleon, who was then flushed with his undeserv 
success at Sphacteria in the preceding year, and had excited 
the indignation of Aristophanes and ail the Athenians who 
wished well to their country, by his constant opposition to 
the proposals of the Lacedwmonians for an equitable 
arrangement of the terms of peace: The demagogue was 
it at that time so formidable an adversary, that no 
one could be found to make a mask to represent his features, 
so that Aristophanes, who personated him on the stage, was 
obliged to return to the md custom of smearing the face 
with wine-lees ;* and, as Cleon is represented in the play as 
a great drunkard, the substitute was probably adequate to 
the occasion. The Comedy is an allegorical caricature of the 
broadest kind, showing how the eminent generals and states- 
men, Nicias and Demosthenes, with the aid of the xa\ot 
xayafoi among the citizens, delivered the Athenian John 
Bull from the clutches of the son of Clewnetus, and effected 
a marvellous change in the temper and external appearance 
of their doting master. This is expressed in a wonderfully 
ingenious manner. The instrument they use is one Agora- 
eritus, who is called a sausa: Her (dAAarromiAns). Now 
there lived, at this time, a celebrated sculptor of that name, 
who, having made for the Athenians a most beautiful statue 


* Argum. . Tho reference of this piece to the Lenwa is 
ported by the allusion in vv. @81—3, to the wintry weather, whi 
Pravatled the month Lenwon, according to Hesiod. On the claims 
of Eupolis to a share in this Comedy, see Bernhardy, Grundriss, 11. p. 
973; and for the passage attributed to him, Meineke, Fragm. 11. ty 
Pe 577+ * Schol. Egg. 230. See above, p. 80. 
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of Venus which they could not buy, transformed it into a 
resentation of Nemesis, ae wae it ce the pepe oF 
It is this Agoracritus, who, a play upon the w 
é\Adooay and dAXjas, is called peat abe satbentpes in 
sees to the People: he changes the easy good-tempered 
old man into a punisher of the guilty—a laughing Venus 
into a frowning Nemesis ;—he metamorphoses the ill-clad 
unseemly Demus of the Pnyx into a likeness of the beautiful 
Demus, the son of Pyrilampes the Rhamnusian, just as 
racritus transfe to Rhamnus a statue destined for 
Athens. It seems to have been in consequence of this 
attack that Cleon made the unsuccessful attempt he which 
edare already alluded) to deprive Aristophanes of his civic 
rights. 
eThe next recorded Comedy of Aristophanes is the Clouds, 
the most celebrated and perhaps the most elaborately finished, 
as it is certainly the most serious, of his remaining plays. 
When he first submitted it to the judges, the plays of 
Cratinus and Ameipsias, who were his competitors, ‘were 
honoured with the first and second prizes. ‘This was in the 
year 3.C. 423; and it rete aed that Aristophanes, indignant 
at his ill-success, withdrew the play, and 
did not bring it out till some years afterwards, when he 
added something to the parabasis, and perhaps made a few 
other alterations. The author of the argument and the 
Scholiast refer the second edition to the year B.c. 422, 
but it has been shown from the mention of the Maricas of 
Eupolis, and other internal evidences, that it could not 
have been acted till some years after the death of Cleon: 
and it is conjectured that it did not appear till after the 
exhibition of the Lysistrata in pc. 411." It will not be 
expected that we should here enumerate the various opinions 
which have been entertained of the object of Aristophanes 
in writing this Comedy,’ or that we should enter upon a 


1 Plin. H. N. xxxvt. 4. * Ranke, chapters xxvii. and x1. 

? We refer the reader who wishes to study this subject minutely and 
accurately to Hermann, I’rafat. ad Nubes, xxxii—liv; Wolf's intro- 
duction fo his German translation of the play; Reisig. Prafat. ad 
Nubes, viii —xxx, and his Essay in the Hhetnisches Museum for 1222, 

* pp. 191 and 464; Mitchell's and Welcker’s Introductions to their 
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new and detailed examination of the piece. We must, on 
the present occasion, be content with stating briefly and 
generally, what we conceive to have been the design of the 
t. in the Wasps, which was written the year after the 
Sa ill-success of the Clouds, he calls this Comedy an 
attack upon the prevailing vices of the young men of his day? 
Now, if we turn to the Clouds, we shall see that he not 
does this, but also investigates the causes of the co 
state of the Athenian youth; and this he asserts to have 
arisen from the changes introduced into the national edu 
cation by the sophists, by the substitution of sophistical for 
rhapsodical instruction. ‘The hero of the piece is Socrates, 
who was, in the judgment of Aristophanes, a sophist to all 
intents and purposes. ‘We do not think it necessary to deny 
that Socrates was a well-meaning man, and in many respects 
a good citizen; we are disposed to believe that he was, no 
because Plato and Xenophon have represented him as sue 
(in their justification of his character, each of them is bu 
larpis GAAww atris Dxeot Bpiwy), but because Aristophanes 
has brought no specific charges against him, as far as hii 
intentions are concerned. But Socrates was an innovator 
in education ; he approved, perhaps assisted in the corry 
tions which Euripides introduced into Tragedy ; he was 
pupil and the friend of several of the sophists ; it was in 
character of dialectician that he was courted by the am- 
bitious young men; he was the tutor of Alcibiades; his sin- 
gular manners and affected slovenliness sei appearance 
of quackery ; and, if we add, that he was the only one of the 
eminent sophists who was an Athenian-born, we shall nob 


Translations of Aristo} plers XLt.—XLUy.; 


e3; Ranke, Comment. cha) : 
filler, Hist. Lit. Gr. u. pp. 33, new ed. 9qq- 
a ee of some of these opin! 
is Aristophanes Zeitalter, pp. 
: with his own not very intelligible view 
4 vv. 1037 foll. : 
: *AAN drip budv Eri wad vw wodene?. gnoly re per’ abrod 
Tois’ jridhos Cxixeuphoa: xd puoi Kal Tois xvperoiow 
Ot robs satdpas 7 Hyxov xal robs xdwxous axéxvryoy, 
KaraxAwéperol 7 éxl rais xolras él roiow a 
"Aytopoolas Kal xpooxAseus Kal papruplas cuvexddAwy, KT A. 
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wonder that Aristophanes selected him as the representative 
of the class. The other two ca characters are a 
father and son. ‘The latter is a general personitication of the 
young profligates of the day, and only wants a little sophistical 
education to enable him to throw aside every ‘noral restraint. 
His silly father supplies this defect, and is the first to suffer 
from the weapon which he has placed in his son’s hand. The 
name of the father, Strepsiades, shows that he is intended 
as a representative of the class who advocated the change in 
education.’ It does not appear of whom his mask was a 
a It is likely that the son, Pheidippides, came 
forward in the character of Alcibiades, who had the same 
love for horses, and bore a similar relation to Socrates :* at 
the same time, the prominent part which Alcibiades was 
beginning to take in public affairs, and the influence he 
=e y over the young men of his own age, pointed him 
out as their most adequate representative. With these 
actors, then, the Clouds was merely a general exhibition of 
the corrupt state of education at Athens, and of its causes ; 
it was a loudly uttered protest, on the part of Aristophanes, 
against the useless and pernicious speculations of the 
sophists,* and was not intended to pave the way for the 
accusation which was many years afterwards brought against 
Socrates as a corrupter of rea whatever may have been 
its effect upon the verdict of the Dicasts at the trial. The 
Clouds hades to have been acted at the great Dionysia.‘ 
The Wasps was brought out in the name of Philonides, and 
performed at the Lenza, in 3.c. 422. As the object of the 
Clouds was to attack the prevailing vices of the young men 
of the day, and to stigmatize the love of disputation, which 
was so prevalent at Athens, and which the sophists did so 
much to foster, so it was the intention of the Wasps to 
inveigh against a predominant fault of the old peevish 
Athenians, whose delight it was to spend their time in the 


1 Nub. 88, 434, 1455. ? Siivorn, ther die Wolken, ® 
* Stivern has CE very ingeniously, that the patty fe 
wore a mask represen! az, use his opponent ad- 
dresses him in v. &90, @pacis Gy, and in v. 915, Opacis ef 
_-wodAod; and that the Adyos Sixaws was Aristophanes himself. Ueber 
die Wolken, p. 12, note (3). * See Nubes, 311. 
mn 
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law-courts, and to live on the judicial fees, which P. 
had established, and which Cleon was pledged to mai 
‘There are many points in which the Clouds and the Wasps 
supplement one another, and there is a unity of design 
between them, which cannot be mistaken, A father and 
his son are the principal characters in both. In the Wasp 
the father Philocleon, who, as his name denotes, is warm 
attached to Cleon, has surrendered the management of his 
affairs to his son Bdelycleon, indicated by his name as 
loathing and detesting that demagogue. The son reg 
his father’s perverse fondness for judicial business, and wean 
him from it, partly by establishing a law-court at home, in 
which a dog is tried for stealing a cheese, with all th 
circumstances of a regular process in the dicasterion, a 
partly by leading him to indulge in a life of sensual en 
ment. And as Strepsiades in the Clouds has reason to 
the sophistical training which he procures for his dissipated 
son, 80 Bdelycleon in the Wasps repents of the consequence 
of the curative treatment to ehiek he had subjected his father. 
An eminent modern scholar has pronounced the Wasps one 
of the most perfect of the plays of Aristophanes,! and th 
dramatic merits of the piece must have been of great in 
trinsic value, for Racine was able to reproduce it with 
eminent success as a French Comedy adapted to the usage 
of his own time.? 

In the Peace, which was produced in B.c. 419, the poet 
returns to the subject of the Acharnians, and insists strongly 
upon the advantages which might be expected from a re 
conciliation of the belligerents. ‘The difference, however, 
between the two plays is very considerable, not only in 
dramatic merit, but in the nature of the wish for peace which 
they severally represent. The Acharnians has a strongly 
conceived dramatic unity, and a great variety of comic inci- 
dents, and it represents the wish for peace as not only 
limited to Athens, but limited also to an individual Athenian, 
to whom the chorus of his own countrymen is violently op- 
posed. The Peace has really only one incident—the journey 
to heaven of T'rygeus, a new sort of Bellerophon, mounted 

1 OC. O- Miller, Hist. of Lit. of Gr. 11. p. 32, new ed. ' 

= Les Plaideurs, acted in 1668, 


on a new sort of Pegasus, in the shape of a dung-beetle ; and 
the wish for peace is represented as common to all the Greek 
cities, whose countrymen join in the chorus, and assist the 
hero in pulling Peace from the pit into which she had been 
thrown ie the Demon of War. After this rescue is ac- 
complished, the rest of the play is merely a series of cheerful 
sketches, which were doubtless yery entertaining to the 
spectators, but do not afford much gratification to the 
modern reader, or furnish the best specimen of the genius of 
Aristophanes. : 
. In the year n.c. 414, Aristophanes produced two Come- 
dies; the Amphiaraus, which appeared at the Lenwa, under 
the names of Philonides; and the Birds, which came out at 
the great Dionysia, under the name of Callistratus. The 
objects of these two plays appear to have been the same. The 
former was named after one of the seven chiefs who led the 
Argive army against Thebes, and was always foretelling the 
awisfortunes which attended that expedition. In this he 
corresponded to Nicias, who in the same manner foretold 
the disastrous termination of the expedition which had sailed 
for Syracuse the year before; and Aristophanes no doubt 
took this opportunity of warning his countrymen against the 
into which their compliance with the wishes of 
Alcibiades would lead them.' he Birds, which is certainly 
one of the most wonderful compositions in any language, was 
designed, we think, in conjunction with the Amphiaraus, to 
parody and ridicule the Euripidean Trilogy, which came out 
the year before? The Athenians are represented as a set 
of gaping foolish birds, persuaded by the extravagant pro- 
mises of a couple of designing adventurers to set up a cit: 
in the clouds, and to declare war inst the gods. In this 
caricature we easily recognise a ridicule of the extravagant 
schemes of universal rule which Alcibiades had formed, and 
which might well be called castle-building in the air; and 
the termination of the play, in which the chief adventurer is 
represented as making a supper off his subjects, points clearly 
‘to what the Athenians had to expect from the success of an 
ambitious plan, conceived by an uncompromising aspirant 
* Siivern’s Essay on the Birds, p. 77, Engl. Tr. 
* See above, p. 166. 
r2 
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after sovran power. According to Stivern’s ingenious ey 
planation of the play, the names of the two heroes of the 
piece, Peistheterus and Euelpides, whom we have elsewhere 
anglicised as Messrs. Agitator and Hopegood, point at once 
the objects of this satirical delineation. The former is a com 
bination of the two great moving causes of the expedition to 
Syracuse, Gorgias, and Alcibiades: the age of ter Agi 
tator, his eloquence, his being a stranger, and his sophistical 
harangues, may remind us of Gorgias, and Callistratu 
may have worn a mask which was a portrait of the Leontine 
my ba 


dor; at the same time, the prominent part which’ 
Alcibiades took in the affair, and the notorious fact that he 
was the head of an extensive club érarpla) at Athens, would 
ie to him as also represen’ by Peisthetarus ;* and 

uelpides may have personified those confident citizens who 
full of hope for the future (edAxdes),® willingly undertook 
the expedition.* 

This allegorical interpretation of the Comedy will hardl, 
bear the test of a critical examination ;> but there can be 
little doubt that it contains a great deal of truth, and 
general reference of the Birds to the unfortunate Sici 
ery may be regarded as more or less an admitted fact 

n the Comedies, which haye been considered up to this 
point, the genius of Aristophanes appears under all the ad 
vantages which it was certain to derive from the support ofa 
vigorous democracy, and from the unimpaired opulence and 
prosperity of Athens. But the Sicilian expedition, whi 
the Birds had taken for its theme, came to a disastrous 
issue in B.c. 413, and speedily produced its effect both o 
the democratic government and on the political power of the 
great Attic republic. Here we commence the second period 
in the literary history of Aristophanes, when his poetical 


' Siivern, pp. 31 fol. Engl. Tr. 
* Thueyd. vi. 13: comp. Goller’s notes upon tt, 82; vir. 54; and 
Arnold’s Thucyd. Vol. 11. p. 414. 
* Thucyd. vi, 24: edérxides Gvres cobhrecOau, 
* In addition to Siivern’s Essay, we must refer the curious reader to 
Droysen’s Essay on the Birds, in the Rhein. Mus. for 1835, pp. 161 fol. 
Public Omtor at Cambridee, meee a feet revit ne in 
‘ublic Orator at in a very able a 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1. pp. t—20. } 
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were unimpaired, but when he had neither the same 
materials to work upon, nor the same external support, ou 
which he could rely. In this period he exhibited three plays, 
the Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazuse, and the Frogs. he 
first two were represented in u.c, 411, when the democracy 
had been obliged to accept certain modifications in the form 
of xpéBovdo., and a council of 400. The third play of this 
riod was acted in B.c. 405, in the interval between the 
Patties of Arginuse and A2gos-Potami. 

The Lysistrata, which appeared in the name of Callistratus, 
is a coarse and laughable recommendation of peace, The 
women of the belligerent nations, worn out by the miseries 
of the protracted warfare, combine against the men, seize 
the acropolis of Athens, and starve the nobler ‘sex into 
mutual reconciliation by cutting them off from domestic life 
and connubial felicity, The play is full of talent, and is 
replete with wit and humour. But its grossness is offensive. 
The political ingredient is greatly diminished in extent and 
importance. And the parabasis, or direct appeal to the audi- 
ence, is for the first time omitted. 

If the men of Athens had any reason io be offended by 
the prominent part which the Laelitrste had assigned to 
their helpmates, they were avenged in the chase sete 
which appeared in the same year, This play, which begi 
with a satirical caricature of the effeminate Agathon 
and the woman-hater Euripides, and exhibits through- 
out an extravagant humour worthy of the best Comedies 
of the first period, is mainly occupied with an exposure of 
the moral corruption and depravity of the Athenian women. 
‘The chorus has very little to do, and there is no parabasis, 
Politics are almost excluded, and with the exception of 
the ridicule thrown on Euripides and Agathon, there is no 

rsonal “yee There was a Pt gaa of the 
Pphoriazus@ (@copodopudLovro detrepat), which ay rs from 
the fragments to have had much re same as as the 
extant play. 

The was exhibited at the Lenwa in 3.c. 405, under 
the name of Philonides, and won the first prize from the 
Muses of Phrynichus, and the Cleophon of Plato. The 
deading object of this admirable play is dramatic criticism, 
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but the political element is by no means excluded. The 
demagogue Cleophon, who gave his name to the rival Comedy 
of Plato, and who was then in great power at Athens, 
directly and violently attacked ;* the play has a parabasi 
in which the poet recommends his audience to make 
“with the discarded faction of the Four Hundred ;* and he 
even goes so far as to hint the propriety of their recalling 
Alcibiades, and submitting to his capricious genius.* 

plot of the comedy is very striking. Dionysus, the god of 
the Athenian drama, being much vexed by the dearth 
good tragic poets since the death of Sophocles and Buri- 
pides, is resolved to go down to Hades and bring up one of 
the great departed, if possible Euripides, for whom, as & 
representative of the popular taste, he professes a wal 
admiration. Accordingly he equi! himself for the 
adventure in the costume of Hercules, and, after a bri 
interview with his heroic brother, he and his servant 
Xanthias proceed on their journey to the other world; the 
god has to take an oar in Charon’s hoat, while the slave 
runs round the Stygian pool and meets him on the other 
side. The chorus, which had performed the croaking of 
the invisible Frogs during the short voyage, appears as @ 
band of happy souls duly initiated into sacred mysteries. 
After many ofa and entertaining incidents, Bacchus 
and his attendants are admitted into the halls of Pluto, 
and the God of the drama is appointed judge in the con 
which has arisen between Aeschylus, the occupant of the 
tragic throne in the lower world, and og eee who, 23 & 
new-comer, had laid claim to it, although the good-natnred 
hocles had accepted the existing state of things. ‘The 
God of the drama makes this contest work into his own 
scheme for resuscitating one of the great ‘tragedians, and 
he promises to take back with him to Athens whichever 
the two competitors shall gain the victory. ‘The unfayour~ 


* wy. 679—685, 1504, 532- 
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able opinion, which Aristophanes everywhere expresses 
ig the dramatic merits of Euripides, could not have 
left his audience in any doubt as to the results of a com- 
ison which he undertook to make, between the great 
under of Greek tragedy, and the rhetorical poet, who had 
80 entirely altered its character. . Accordingly, Aischylus 
is carried back to the city, where his Tragedies were still 
alive; for he is made to say, with considerable humour, that 
his poetry had not died with him, and that Euripides, 
who had brought his works down to Hades, was better 
pre for the literary contest. 
exhibition of the Frogs was speedily followed by the 
battle of Agos-Potami, the fall of Athens, and the subyer- 
sion of the democracy. For some years there was no 
possibility for any display of the literary genius of such a 
poet as Aristophanes, and we do not hear of him until some 
years after the return of Thrasybulus. From the concluding 
riod of his literary history, only two Comedies have come 
lown to us complete; and both of these present to us a 
very different state of things from that which had prevailed 
during the Peloponnesian war. While democracy had 
revived with some of its worst abuses, and while dema- 
gogues, like Agyrrhius, were leading the populace into the 
most whimsical extravagances, the educated class had 
learned to express with boldness the feelings of disgust and 
contempt with which this wild republicanism had inspired 
them. This anti-democratic tendency was fostered by the 
writings of some able men attached to the government of 
the thirty tyrants, among whom the most eminent was 
Plato. Connected with Critias by the ties of blood, and a 
near relation of the Charmides, who fell fighting against the 
party of Thrasybulus, he had but little sympathy with the 
restored democracy at Athens; and when his teacher 
Socrates had been put to death in p.c. 399, after a prosecu- 
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tion instituted by men connected with the popular party, 
Plato retired to Megara, and did not return to Athens 
after some four years spent in foreign travel. The feelings 
of despair with which he regarded all existing forms of 
government are recorded in an epistle written about this 
time, and it has been fairly .argued* that he must have 
nblished soon afterwards at least the first sketch of his 
blie, in which his object is to maintain by the elaborate 
picture of an ideal government the thesis laid down in the 
epistle, namely that the only remedy for the miseries 
mankind must be sought in ‘the establishment of a truly 
philosophical aristocracy. One of the most offensive 
features in Plato’s ideal Republic is his proposal for a com- 
munity of property and wives, and the su pposition that the 
original edition, containing the first six books,* was given 
to the public soon after B.c. 895, is strongly supported by 
the statement of the old grammarians,* that’ this work 18 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in his cclesiazussee which 
appeared in n.0. 392, and in which Plato is mentioned, a8 
he is also in the Plutus, by a diminutive of his original name 
Aristocles.6 In this comedy the women assume the 
attire, steal into the assembly, and by a majority of votes” 
carry a new constitution,® which realizes, in part at leant 
the “Platonic Utopia; for there is to be a community o 
goods and women, and with regard to the latter the rights 
of the ugly are to be protected by special enactment. e 
play has a good deal of tho click watoptais energy, and 
its indecency is as extravagant as its drollery and humour, 
It has the literary characteristics as well as the phallie 


1 Plato, Epis. vit. pp. 324 B, 8qq., especially 326.4, mB.  ” 

? By Professor Thompson. he our History of the Literature of 
Greece, Vol. 1. pp. 211 eqq. 

* History of the Literature of Greece, 1. p. 245. 

¢ Diog. Lacrt. m1. 23; Herodian, apud Btym. Mf p. 142 v. 

® Keolesiaz. 646; Plutus, 313. 

© It is intimated, with a good deal of point, that this transference 
of the government to the women was the only expedient which had 
et Ls tried among the many changes of constitution at Athent 
Ve 456): 
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ess of the oldest Attic Comedy. But it is manifestly 
ficient in the outward a) tus which had set out the 


- Comedy in its best days. ‘The chorus is aicagh nipped, 
ve 


and it has little to do in any respect which wo 
required careful training. There is no parabasis; but in- 
stead of this a mere plaudite is addressed to the audience 
before the chorus go to supper." 
_ The Plutus, in its extant form, is the second edition of the 
play, which appeared in ».c, 388. The first edition was 
performed in z.c. 408. In the play, which has come down 
to us, we have only here and there a reminiscence of what 
the Old Comedy had been. ‘he chorus is altogether in- 
significant. There is no political satire, and the personal 
attacks are directed against individuals capriciously 
selected. The plot is the development of a very simple and 
perfectly general truth of allegorical morality—that if the 
of riches were not blind, he would have bestowed his 
favours with more discrimination. In this play Plutus falls 
into the hands of Chremylus, a poor but most worthy 
citizen, who contrives to restore the blind god to the use of 
his eyes. The natural consequences fallow. The agood: 
become rich, and the bad are reduced to poverty. 
is a slight dash of the old Aristophanic humour in the 
successive pictures of these alterations in the condition of 
the different classes of men. But on the whole the play 
exhibits many symptoms, not only of the change which had 
come over the whole spirit of Greek comic poetry, but also 
of the decay of the poet’s vigour and vivacity. The Plutus 
is not yet a play of the Middle Chisaly, tad it has lost 
all the characteristic features of the ancient comic drama of 
Athens. 

The Jast two Comedies which Aristophanes wrote were 
called Zolosicon and Cocalus ; they were brought out about 
the time of the peace of Antalcidas by Araros, one of the 
sons of the poet, who had been his principal actor at the 
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representation of the second edition of the Plutus. They” 
both belonged to the second variety of Comedy; namely, 
the Comedy of Criticism. ‘The Azolosicon was a parody and 
criticism of the Aolus of ore The Cocalus was, — 
anime a similar criticism of a Tragedy or Epic Poem, the 
hero of which was Cocalus, the-fabulous 3 of Sicily, who” 
slew Minos;? it was so near an approach to the third 
variety of Comedy, that Philemon was able to bring it again 
on the stage with very few alterations.* ( 

It is altogether unknown in what year Aristophanes died ; 
it is probable, however, that he did not long survive the’ 
commencement of the 100th Olympiad, n.c. 380.4 He left 
three sons, Philippus, Araros, eat Nicostratus, who were 
all poets of the Middle Comedy, but do not appear to have™ 
inherited any considerable portion of their father’s wonder- 
ful abilities. Their mother was not a very estimable woman 
at all events, the poet is said to have declared, in one of his 
Comedies, that he was ashamed of her and his two foolish 
sons; meaning, we are told, the two first mentioned. , 

The number of Comedies brought out by Aristophanes’ 
is not known with certainty: the reader will see in the 
rons list of forty-four names of Comedies attributed to 

im. 


1 See Grauert, in the Rhein. Mus. for 1822, pp. 50 fol. The namo 
Alodoaixay is a compound (like ‘HpaxAcofarGlas, Ke.) of the name of 
Euripides’s tragic hero, and Sicon, a celebrated cook. Grauert, p. 
And for this reason the wholo Comedy was full of cookery terms. 
Grauert, pp. 499 fol. 5 
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In the very brief sketch which we have given of the 
general objects of Aristophanes’ Comedies, we have confined 
ourselves to their external and political references. It 
must not, however, be supposed, because Aristophanes was 
a Pantagruelist, a fabricator of allegorical caricatures, 
giving vent at times to the wildest buffoonery, and setting 
no bounds to the coarseness and plain-spokenness of his 
words, that his writings contain nothing but a political 
oat on the contrary, we find here and there bursts of 
lyric poetry, which would have done honour to the 
sublimest of his ‘Tragical contemporaries. The fact is, 

that Aristophanes was not merely a wit and a satirist; he 
had within himself all the ingredients which are n 
to form a great poet; the nicest discrimination of harmony, 
| a fervid and active imagination drawing upon the stores 
of an ever-creating fancy, and a true and enlarged per- 
ception of ideal beauty. This was so notorious even in his 
own time, that Plato, who had little reason to speak 
| favourably of him, declared that the Graces, having sought 
- * temple to dwell in, found it in the bosom of Aristo- 
hanes,’ and it is very likely in consequence of Plato's 
q lief in the real poetical power of Aristophanes, that he 
makes Socrates convince him in the Banquet, that the real 


gudpaos. X. “Opmifes, Xi. Averotpdrn. XIt. Occpopepidfoveat 

rept, XIit. TAoiires mpérepos. XIV. Bdrpaxoi. XY. x pp endr la 
XVI. TlAodros Sevrepos. XVit. Alodoalkay xpérepos. XviIt, Alodoglxwy 
Sebrepos. XIX. Kéados. These are arranged in the su order 
of their appearance, The remaining names are alphabetically ar- 
“ranged. 1. 'Avdyvpes. 11. Tewpyol. 1. Dijpas. 1Vv. Mnperddgs. v. Aal- 
Baros. Vi. Aavaldes. Vil. Apduata 7} Kérravpos. itt, Apduara f 
NioBos. 1X. Elphan Bevrépa. X.“Hpwes. Xt. Oecpodopid(oveas Seirrepas. 
Xi. Afra. Xt. Naveyds, or dis Navayds. XIV. Ne@éAas Sebrepar. 
XV. Niort. Xv1. ‘OAxddes, XVI. MeAapyoi. XVI. Mofyeis. XIX, Mo- 
AbaBos, XX. Xeqvas wxatadauPdvovea:, XX. Taynmotal, XXU. TeA- 
pices. XXUT. TpipdAys. XXIV. Polmeca. XXV.*! See Dindorf’s 
Collection of the Fragments. Bergk, p. 901. On tho Ijpas, sec 
Slivern’s essay on that play; and on the TpepdAys, Siivern, ther die 
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artists of Tragedy and Comedy are one and the same.’ Of 
the private character of Aristophanes we know little, save 
that he was, like all other Athenians, fond of pleasure ; and 
it is intimated by Pluto* that he was not distinguished by 
his abstinence and sobriety. That coarseness of langua 
was in those times no proof of moral depravity, has ly 
been sufficiently shown by a modern admirer of Aristo- 
phanes :* the fault was not in the man, but in the manners — 
of the age in which he lived, and to blame the Comedian 
for it, is to give a very evident proof of that unwillingness 
to shake off modern associations which we have already 
deprecated. The object of Aristophanes was one most 
worthy of a wise and good man; it was to cry down the 
pernicious quackery which was forcing its way into Athens, 
and polluting, or drying up, the springs of public and. 
rivate virtue; which had turned religion into impudent 
ypocrisy, and sobriety of mind into the folly of word- 
wisdom ; and which was the cause alike of the corruption 
of aeenty: and of the downfall of the state. He is not 
to be blamed for his method of opposing these evils: it was 
the only course open to him; the demagogues had intro- 
duced the comus into the city, and he turned it against 
them, till it repented them that they had ever mee 
an instrument. So far, then, from charging Aristophanes 
with immorality, we would repeat, in the words which a 
great and a good man of our own days used when speaking 
of his anti Rabelais, that the morality of his works is of 
the most refined and exalted kind, however little worthy of 
praise their manners may be,® and, on the whole, we 
would fearlessly recommend any student, who is not so 
imbued with the lisping and drivelling mawkishness of the 
present day as to shudder at the ingredients with which the 
necessities of the time have forced the t Comedian to 
dress up his golden truths, to peruse and re-peruse Aristo- 
phanes, if he would know either the full force of the Attic 


+ Sympos. p. 223 D. * For instance, see Symp. 176 B. 
+ Porson’s Review of Branck’s Aristophanes, Mus. Onmegen a PP 
114, 115. 
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dialect, or the state of men and manners at Athens, in the 
‘most glorious days of her history." 


+ The admiration which all true scholars have felt and expressed for 
atamenes will survive the attacks of certain modern detractors, 
these, Hartung, in his Euripides restitutus, has endeavoured to 
exalt coat fae tragedian at the expense of the great author of the 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION IIL. 
THE COMEDIANS WHO SUCCEEDED ARISTOPHANES. 


I coltivatori della commedia irono T di questi primi, come 
essi aveano pur seguilo really: Gagtd antichi, senza che er unt 
né gli altri, impediti da una servile imitazione, avesscro afore a 
proprio genio o negletto ¢ costumi del pacse o del tempo loro. ee 
ALI. 

Aurnoven, as we have already remarked, the writers of 

the Old and Middle Comedy are not easily distinguished, 

and although we have been obliged to indicate several of 
the old comedians as haying tended rather to the middle 
form of Comedy, writers on the subject have always 
attempted a distinct classification of the comedians rather 
than of their plays; and perhaps it may be said with truth 
that those who never wrote in the flourishing period of 

Athenian democracy, and whose earliest plays exhibit 

the characteristics of the final efforts of Aristophanes, may 

pe. regarded as belonging distinctively to the Middle 

medy. 

macceitede to this distinction, the Middle Comedy is 
represented by a list of thirty-seven writers,—nearly as 
many as those of the Old Comedy,—and by more than 
double the number of the plays attributed to the former 
school—Eubulus, Antiphanes, and Alexis having among 
them contributed more than 600 ah to the catalogue! 

The following are the names of the iddle Comedians : 


1, Axtipnanes. 2. Eveunus. 3, ANAXANDRIDES. 4. ALEXIB, 
5. Aranos, son of Aristophanes. 6. Patirprus, brother 
of the preceding. 7. Nicosrratus. 8. Pmierenus. 


} On these authors and their works, see Meineke, Cite ae q 
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9. Aupnis. 10. Axaxmas, 11. Epntppus. 12. Cratixvs, 
the younger. 13. Erigengs. 14. AnistorHon. 15, OrHEni0n. 
16. Axtiporus. 17. Dioponus of Sinope. 18. Droxysrus, 
4 countryman of the preceding. 19. Heniocnus. 
20. Exienus. 21. Smryius. 22. Sorminus. 23. Sorapes. 
24. Prumiscus. 25. Torornevs. 26. Tnxopmmus. 
27. Avoras. 28. Dromon. 29. Evnvxrpes, the philosopher. 
30. Hernacnerpgs. 31. Canutcrates. 32. Srraron. 
33. Evicrares, of Ambracia, 34. Axtonicus. 35. Mygsi- 
macnus. 36. Toocnes. 37. XeNancnus. 

The anonymous marian, who is our oldest authority 
for the history of the Greek comic stage, says that there 
were sixty-four writers of New Comedy.' But we have 
only the following twenty-seven names which we can with 
certainty assign to thisageof the drama. They are given in 
alphabetical order: Axaxirrvs, Avontoporvs of Carystus, 
Avortoporus of Gela, Ancurnicus, Baruo, Grrro, 
Danoxervs, Demernivs, Drewinus, Errsicus, Evpoxvus, 
Evrnnox, Heorsivrvs, Hrrrancuvs, Lyxcsus, Macnoy, 
Menxanper, Puiemon and his son, Puriirrives, Pugs 
cies, Poserprervs, Sostvaren, Sosirrvs, Srernanvs, 
‘THxoGnetus. 

4 Other names are occasionally mentioned, though it 
cannot be determined whether they belonged to the Middle 
Comedy or not. Thus we have Demormmvs, from whom 
Plautus derived some of his plots; Cxeancnus and 
Croryivs, to each of whom three Comedies are assigned 

Cnanicrerpes, Catuirrvs, Dexonicus, Dexicnates, Bvax~ 
Geius, Laox, Mrxecrates, Nausicrates, who has two 
comedies assigned to him, Nrcox, Nrconavs, Nrcomacnvs, 
Puiwosternaxvs, Porrocnus, Sostcratxs, two of whose 
plays are mentioned, TuucExipes, Trrostratus, to whom 
four comedies are attributed, and Xeon. 

In these lists of writers of the Middle and New Comedy 
there are only a few who deserve or require any special 
notice. 

OF the authors of the Middle Comedy we may mention 
the following : 


* wepl xeouedias, XXX. 20, P. $37, Meineke. 
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It appears from the words of Suidas,! that Eveuus, the 
son of Euphranor, who was an Athenian, and flourished 
about the year n.c. 375, stood on the debateable ground 
between the middle and new Comedy, and to judge from the 
fragments in Atheneus, who quotes more than fifty of his 
comedies by name, he must have written plays of both 
sorts. He composed in the whole 104 comedies. 


ANTIPHAXES was born in Rhodes in 3.c. 404, began to- 
exhibit about b.c. 383 and died in Chios in n.c. 330. He 
composed 260 or 280 comedies, and the titles of 130 of 
these have come down to us. It appears from these names 
and from the numerous fragments, that the Comedies of 
Antiphanes were generally of the critical kind, but some- 
times approximated to the Comedy of Manners.* 


Awnaxanprwes, of Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about 
the year n.c. 376% He wrote sixty-five Comedies. To 
judge from the twenty-eight titles which have come down 
to us, we should infer that they were all of the second class ; 
as, however, we are told that he introduced intrigues and 
love-affairs on the stage, we must presume that, like his 
countryman Antiphanes, he made an advance towards the 
third class of Comedy. Chameleon tells us,* that he was a 
tall handsome man, and fond of fine dresses; he gives us @ 
proof of his want of temper, that he used to destroy, or sell 
for waste paper, all his unsuccessful comedies. Te lived to 
a good old age. 


Axexis, of Thurium, wrote 245 Comedies; the titles of 
118 of them are known to us. The Parasite, one of his 
Comedies, seems from the name to belong to the New 
Comedy. He flourished from the year 356 to the year 306, 
and was more than one hundred years old when he died? 


1 EvBovros—e3(Sate Spduara p3’ Fy 3 xara oa’ dAavumdda, meOdpios 
ris pdons Kepedlas xa ris vdas. 
Me Antiphanes and his fragments, see Clinton, Phil. Mus. 1. pp. 
554 fol. 
5 Parian Marble, No. 71, and Suidas. * Athenmus, rx, p. 374 A+ 
* Clinton, #. Hi 1. p. 175. 
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“We know nothing of him, except that he was an epicure,! 
and the uncle and instructor of Menander.* 


Trxrocres, to whom twenty-seven Comedies sve attributed, 
was a writer of very considerable vigour, and occasionally 
recurred to the political invective of the older Comedy. 
Demosthenes was sometimes the object of his attacks. He 
was still exhibiting in n.c. 324.5 


Of the authors of the New Comedy it will be sufficient 
to mention the following. 


Putrtrrives, the son of Philocles of Athens, is one of 
the six poets generally selected as specimens of the New 
- Comedy.* THe flourished about the year n.c. 835, and 
wrote forty-five Comedies; of the twelve titles preserved, 
one at least, the Amphi * seems to belong to the 
Middle or Old Comedy. ‘he intimacy which existed 
between him and Lysimachus was of t service to 
Athens. As that prince did not assume the title of kin, 
- till n.c. 806, and as it appears from the words of Plutarch, 
that us was king at the time of his acquaintance 
Pas ppides, the poet must have lived after that year; 
sides, we know that he ridiculed the honours paid by the 
Athenians to Demetrius, in 801 z.c.3 There is, therefore, 
every reason to believe the statement of Aulus Gellius, 
that he lived to a very advanced age,? though perhaps the 
cause assigned for his death, excessive joy on account of an 


1 Athenmns, vir. p. 334 ¢. 
* Prolegom. lArkiiph: p xxx, and Suidas, where we must read 


irpws. 
* See the in a FP. H.. p. 161. 
XXX: dliwdoydraro: >: Mé 
= epee sit 4 : 06 ViAtjnur, Mévardpos, Algiros, 
IIL, p. 9. * Plutarch, Demetr. 0, x11. 
dvou 8é xare Tod Avoiudyou xpds airiy Kad aizéyros, “72, 
_ bideenldn, clos coi ray tpdy pereda;” “ Mévor,” ton, “3 Bacirci, 
phy réav drop isreey.” ‘ 
# an 17 Phiipptce Soca 

Mil. 15: Pp ram poéta haud ignobilis, etate jam 
‘edit, cum in certamine poétarum preter spem vicissot i 
gsudium repente mortuus cst.” SS 


Q 
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unexpected victory, is, like the similar story respecting 
Sophocles, a nae erat ith : 


PuireMon was, according to Strabo,’ a native of Soli, 
though Suidas makes him a Syracusan, probably because he 
resided some time in Sicily. He began to exhibit about the 
year 3.c. 830, and died at the age of ninety-seven, some 
time in the reign of Antigonus the second.* According to 
Diodorus,® he lived ninety-nine years, and wrote ninety- 
seven Comedies. Various accounts are given of the m: 
of his death. Lucian tells us, he died in a 
laughter at co Ho ass devouring some fi 
his own eating. The names of fifty-three of his Comedies 
have come down to us.° Philemon was considered as 
superior to Menander ;° and Quintilian, while he denies t 
correctness of this judgment,’ is nevertheless willing to 
allow Philemon the second place. We may see a favourable 
specimen of his construction of plots, in the Trinummus 

lautus, which is a translation from his @yoavpds.* His 

lays, like those of Menander, contained many imitations 

uripides ; and he was so ardent an admirer of that poet, 
that he declared he would have hanged himself for the 
prospect of meeting Euripides in the other world, if he 
could have convinced himself that the departed spirits were 
really capable of recognizing one another.’ 

1 XIV. p. Ge ? Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 157. 

. Lib, xm 


8. 

* Plutarch, An seni, &e, p 785; Lucian, Macrob. c. xxv. (Vol. vit. 
p. 123, Lehm.); Apuleius, Florid. xvt. Suidas says he was nincty- 
four when he died, and gives nearly the same description of his death 
as Lucian. 

* Fabricius, 1. p. 476, Harles. 

* Aul. Gell. xvi. 4; Quintil. mm. 7, 12. 

7 x. 1, 72: “Philemon, qui ut pravis sui temporis judiciis Menandro 

sepe prolatus est, ita consensu tamen omnium meruit credi secundus.” 

* Prol. Trinummi, 18: 

“Huie nomen Greece est Thesauro fabulm ; 
Philemo scripsit; Plautus vortit barbare, 
Nomen Trinummo fecit.” 

* Fragm. 40 A, p. 48, Meineke; Anthol. Pal. Vol. 11. p. 161: 

El rats GAnGelasow of reOynxdres 

AloOnow clxor, brbpes, bs pacly tives, 

"Ammytduny by ds Ibay Ebpemidny. 
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Mesayper, the son of Diopeithes, the well-known 
general, and Hegesistrata,’ and the nephew of the comedian 
Alexis,? was born at Athens in 3.c. 342,3 while his father 
was absent on the Hellespont station. He apeaie his youth 
in the house of his uncle, and received from him and from 
raked instructions in poetry’and philosophy :® he 
may have derived from the latter, in some measure, the 
knowledge of character for which he was so eminent. In 
B.C. 321 his first. comedy came out ;° it was called "Opyi7 
He wrote in the whole 105° or 108° Comedies, and gained 
the prize eight times: 115 titles of Comedies ascribed to 
him have come down to us; it is not certain, however, that 
all these are correctly attributed to him.!° He died at Athens 
in the year n.c. 291." According to one account he was 
drowned while bathing in the harbour of the Peireus.? It 
appears from the encomiums which are heaped upon him, 
that he was by far the best writer of the Comedy of 
Manners among the Greeks. We have a few specimens of 
the ingenuity of his plots in some of the plays of ‘Terence, 
whom Julius Cesar used to call a demi-Menander.* He 
was an imitator of Euripides,’ and we may infer from what 

1 Suidas, Mé Se - " je 

td ieee ine p- 143. eer ge 

oe Ulpian and Demosth. p. 54, 3, with Dionys. Dinarch. 


p. 666. 
* Prolog. Aristoph. p. xxx; Diogen. Lait. v. 36. 
, * Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. * Euseb. ad Olyn. 114, 4. 
* Apollod. ap, Aul. Gell. xvit. 4: 
Kygioteds dy Ue paren xatpés, 
Tipds rotor éxardy xéyre ypdtas Suduara 
"Ef¢Arke, werrijxovta Kal Buoy dray, * 
® Snidas, -yéypape xeeprpdlas pn’. 
* Fabricius, 11. pp. 460, 46#, Harles. —™ Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 181. 
** A line in the Ibis attributed to Ovid, is supposed by some to 
allude to this (591): 
“Comicus ut mediis periit dum nabat in undis.” 
% Quintil. x. 1, 69; Plutarch, Tom. 1x. pp. 387 qq. Reiske; and 
Dio Chrysost. xv. p. 255. " Hoaatas, Pit. Terentii. 
¥ Seo the passages compared by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. Vol. 1v. 
pp. 705 foll. It is interesting to know that it is still doubtful whether 
the Senarius quoted by St. Paul in 1 Corinth. xv. 33, was not borrowed 
by Menander, in his Thais, from some lost play of Euripides. It is 
quoted in Latin by Tertullian, ad Uzor. 1. 8. 
Q2 


4 
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Quintilian says of him,! that his comedies differed from the 

i-comedies of that poet only in the absence of mythical 
subjects and a chorus. Like Buripides, he was a 
rhetorician, and Quintilian is inclined to attribute to him 
some orations Fae in the name of Charisius.* The 
every-day life of his countrymen, and manners and characters: 
of ordinary occurrence, were the objects of his imitation* 
His plots, though skilfully contrived, are somewhat monoto- 
nous; there are few of his comedies which do not bring on 
the stage a harsh father, a profligate son, and a ish 
slave. In his person Menander was foppish and effemi- 
nate.6 ‘He wrote several proso works.® <A statue was 
erected to his memory in the theatre at Athens.’ 


The date of the birth of Dreuinvs is unknown; it is 
stated that he exhibited at the same time with Menander# 


1 x. 1, 69. 2S. 1,170. 
® Aristoph. Byz. ap. Schol. Hermogenis, p. 38: 
72 Mévavdpe xal le, 
Tidrepos Up” spay xdrepov euinncaro; 
Manilius, v. 472: 
“ Ardentes juvenes, raptasque in amore puellas, 
Elusosque senes, agilesque per omnia servos, 
Quis in cuncta suam produxit swcula vitam 
Doctor in urbe sua lingum sub flore Menander, 
Qui vite ostendit vitam, chartisque sacravit.” 


4 “Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lwna, 
Vivent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandrus crit.” 
Ovid, 1, Amorum, xv. 18, 
S “In quis Menander, nobilis comondiis,” 


Unguento delibutas, yestitu affluens, 
Veniebat gressu delicato et languido. 


Quisnam cinmdus illo in conspectu meo 
Audet yenire? Responderant proximi: 
Hic est Menander scriptor.” 
Phmdras, y. 1, 9. 
© Prorsus si quis Menandrico fluxu delicatam vestem humi protrahat.”” 
—Tertullian, c. 1v. de Pallio. 
: Suidas, betel Aare ete reenithetec yy aYyixy 
Algiros Xwwweds, kata dy a wv xpbvor te Me: Tehare 
82 ev Xpipyp, Spduara 38 abrod p’. Proleg. Arist. p. xxx1 wt Fa, 
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He was born at Sinope? and died at Smyrna. Of one 
hundred Comedies, which he is said to have written, the 
names of forty-eight are preserved." The Casina of Plautus 
is borrowed from his KAypovpevo,*® and the Rudens from 
some other play ;* and Terence tells us, that he introduced 
into the Adelphi a literal translation of part of the Swazo- 
Origxovres of Diphilus.® It appears from the Casina and 
Budens, and from a fragment of Machon,® that he wrote 
prologues to his dramas, which were probably very like the 
prologues of the Latin comedians, though they were, we 
think, originally borrowed (like all the New Comedy) from 
the capitis Euripides, : 


Avottoponvs, of Gela in Sicily,’ is also called a con- 
temporary of Menander. He is often confused with 
Arvotvovorvs of Carystus in Euboea, whom Suidas calls an 
Athenian, probably because he had the Athenian franchise, 
but who flourished between u.c. 300 and 260. For he is 
said to have been a contemporary of Macuon, who was a 


+ Strabo, x11. p. 546. * Fabricius, 1. p. 432, Harlea. 
2 “Clerumenm vocatur hee comedian 

Grace; Latine Sortientes. Diphilus 

Hane Groce seripsit, post id rarsum denuo 

Latine Plautus cam latranti nomine.” 


Prolog. Casinz:, 3o-—3:. 
* Prolog. Rud. 32: z 


“Primum dam huic esso nomen urbi Diphilus 
Cyrenas voluit.” 
4 spothnescontes Diphili comeedia ’st: 
Zan Commorientes Plautus fecit fabulam. 
In Grwea adolescens est, Ee lenoni eripit 
Meretricem in primA fabula: eum Plautus locum 
Reliquit integrum, eum hic locum sumpsit sibi 
In Adelphos, verbum de verbo ex; extulit.” 


rol. Adelph. 6—t1. 
© Athen. xt. p. 520 a: 


& Alpuros, 
“yh thy *AOnviv Kal Ocods Yuxpdr +,” Lon, 
“Trabair’, Tyas tov Adexoy duodoyountvws.” 
48 dee, “tax civ Spaydrey yap eriperAds 
als arly dal rods tpoAdyous éaBdAroper.” 
__ * On the two comedians of this name sce Clinton, F.H. mt. pp. 521 
2; Meineke, List. Crit. Com. pp. 459 899- 
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Corinthian or Sicyonian by birth, who resided at Alexandria, 
and gaye instructions in Comedy to Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, and whose Comedies obtained for him a place among 
the Alexandrian poets immediately after those of the Pleiad.’ 
Of twenty-four Comedies, which are mentioned under the 
name of Apollodorus, four are ascribed to the earlier poet, 
six to the fat ter, and four to both. The remaining ten are 

uoted under the name of Apollodorus without any ethnic 

istinction* The later Apollodorus was much the more — 
distinguished writer of the two, and there can be little 
doubt that it is he, and not the Geloan, who is mentioned 
as one of the six chief poets of the New Comedy.2 The 
Phormio of Terence is a translation from his "Eridixafdpevos, 
and the Hecyra, which is said in the didascalia to have been 
taken from Menander, was, according to a recently dis- 
covered fragment, also borrowed from this poet. 


Posrprervs, the son of Cyniscus of Cassandreia, wrote 
thirty comedies; the titles of fifteen of these are known, 
and some of them were Latinized like those of the three 
last-mentioned poets.* He began to exhibit in B.C. 289, 
two years after the death of Menander.® 


The Greek Comedy property ends with Posidippus, but 
there are some writers of a later date called comedians. 
Rurstnon, of Tarentum, is called a comedian by Suidas, 
but his plays seem to have been rather phlyacographies, or 
‘Tragi-comedies, and of those he left thirty-eight. He 
flourished in the reign of the first Ptolemy.? The titles of 


1 Athenwng, p. 664 4 (cf. vt. p. 241 P): dy 8 ayadds womrhs ef mus 
GAdos trav pera rods éxrd. The author of the article on Apollodorus 
of Carystus, in Smith's Dictionary of Biography, applies to Apollodorus 
what Athenmus saya of Machon. 

? Clinton’s I’, H. 1. pp. 521, 2. * Meineke, p. 462. 

4 Mai, Fragm. Plaut. et Terent. p. 38: “Fabule ejus [Terentif] 
exstant quatuor e Menandro translate, Andria, Eunuchus, Adelphi et 
ee ea dus ex Apollodoro Carivio [sic] Hecyra et 

OTTO, 


* Aul. Gell. 1m. 23. © Suidas, MogelSimxos. 
 Suidas : ‘PlrOwv, Tapavrivos, nwpinds, apxwyds Tis Kadouptyns ‘IAapo- 
s 5 dors DA fa. vids 38 Hy Kepapdws Kad ext 


7 
100 xpérov MroAcualoy. a Be abrod Kapixd TpayiKd An’. 
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are a: Sopater, 


Philadelphus, and wrote in the 

e dialect,? and in the so-called Ionic a minore metre. 

Ton the extravagant indseensy of the Sotadean poems the 
ume has become a by-word of reproach." 


* "bid. p. 500. 


». | Olympiad, 
708 | Xvult. 1. 
693 XX. 4. 
610 | XU. 3. 
594 | XLVI. 3. 
562 LIV. 3. 
549 | Evi 4. 
544] Lx. 1 
535 | UxXL 2 
§25 | UX. 4. 
524 | LXIvV.t 
519 | Lxv. 2 
EAST iE} 
grr | Uxvin. 2 
508 | UXvinr. 1. 
500 | LXx. 1, 
499) | —— "2 
495 | UXxt. 2. 
490 | LXXI, 3. 
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‘The Drama. 


Archilochus . 5 
Simonides of Amorgus 
Arion and Stesichorus fl, 
Solon il. 

Susarion . ci 


Theognia 
Thespis first exhibits 


Eehyluaborn . . . 
Charilus first exhibits 
* Craténus born 


Phrynichus first exhibits, 


Institution of the Xopds 
Ingus of Hermione, the 
dithyrambic poct. 
icharmus perfects Co-| 
ares pe 
Bechylus first exhibits, 
and contends with 
Cheerilus and Pratinas, 
Birth of Sophocles . 
echylus at Marathon . 


Cont Pe and 
temporary Persons 
Gyges of Lydia. 


Pieander of Corinth. 


Pindar born. 


tide, wc. 510—of thi 
Tarquins, 0.0. 509. 


Tonian war commences, 
and Sardis is burnt. 


Miletus taken, n.c. 494. 
Miltiades. 


Chionides first exhibits . 
HFechylua gains his first 
tragic prize. 


Euripides born. 


Birth of Herodotus. 


Thermopylm, Salamiz— 
gp hs Aristides, The- 
mistocles. — P} 
the historian.—Gelon of 
Syracuse, 

“pte succeeds Gelon, 2.c, =7 

478. 

Simonides gains the prize 

"Avdpaiv Xop@. 


Epicharmi Naow. . . 


Phrynichus victor with 
his ¢ofveou. Themi- 


stocles choragus. 
Bechyli Wipoa, duets, | Birth of Thucydides, nc. 
TAabxos Torvieds, Tipo 471. 
pateds Moppépor. . 
a gains his first | Socrates born, — Mycouw 
beg eee Bechylus destroyed sf the Ar. 
goes to Sicily. gives.—Death of Simo- 
nides, 0.0. 467. 
"Opeorela, ZEs- Birth of 
ehples vant, setiste to | gelee 
Sicily. 
Aechylus dies. ~~ | Herodotus at Olympia. 
mS! exhibits the | End of the Messenian and 
Peliades, 


wars,—Empe- 
ae and Zeno.—Peri- 


meres 
im com . 


Ton of Chios ins to 
exhibit, ce 


Crates exhibits . . . | Bacchylidee,the lyric poet. | 
pay cicero phi- 
losopher, E 


Cratini *Apxidoxe: . ~ | Death of Cimon, n.c. 449. 
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Contemporary Persons and — 
Events. 


lian. 


Euripides gains tho first 
tragic prize, 


2. |Achwus _Erelrionsiz, the 
traged| 


Comedy prohibited by a 
Dublic decree, 


te rohibition of Co- 

ly repealed. 

pte ee the comic 
poet, first exhibits. 


the comic poet, 
Tapipgus, poet, 


ne MijSea, d:d0- 


ss, Alnrus, Oepi- 
Ales the comic 
fees the comic 
poet, 
Eupotis exhibits. . . 


Euripidistxxédvros 
Plato, the comic poct 
Aristophanis Aarards . 


Arislophanis BaBuddyio: . 
Arist: first with 
the’Axaprets: Cratinus 
re wee the ate 
ijnevor: Hupolis 
with the Novynvfas. 
Aristophanes first with 
tho ‘Iexcis; Cratinus 
scoond with the 2drv- 


Battle of Coronea. 


Herodotus and Lysias go. 
with the colonists to 
Thurium, B.C. 443. 


The Samian war, in whic 
les is colleag 
with Pericles. 


Tecerates born, 2.0. 436. 


Sea-fight between the 
rin} id 


Hippocrates. 
Plague at Athens, 


Sioge of Platwa.—Birth 
Plato. 


Anaxagoras divs. 


Surrender of Platwa,— 
Gorgias of Leontium, 


Tanagra. 
Cleon at Sphacteria. 


Cratinus first with the 
Turivn: Ameipsias se- 
cond with the Kévyos: 
Aristophanes third with 

» the Nepéras. 

3. | Aristophanis 2pijxes ct al 
4 Bedrepa Neperas, (Sed 
| vide supra.) 
| Cratinus dics. 

Evupolidis Mapinas et Ké- 

Annes. 


The 's truce with La- 
po pont — Alcibiades 
begins to act in public 
affairs. 


Brasidas and Cleon killed 
at Amphipolis. 


Truce for fifty years with 


immon, 


Eupolidis Abrédvxos ct | Treaty with the Argives. 


"Acrparevrot. 
Arislophanis Elphyn. 
Agathon gains the tragic 


prize. 

Xenoeles first; Euripides 
second with the Tpe- 
ddes, “AACEarSpos, Max 
Aauyns, and Lovdos. 

Archippus, tho comic 
poet, gains the prize. 

Aristophanis "Auoutpaoy 
(els Afvasc). 

Ameipsias first with 
the Kwpaoral: Aristo- 
phanes second with the 
‘Oprides: Phrynichus 
third with the Morérpe- 
os (cls Gory). 


Hegemonis Pryarropaxia, 


Capture of Melos. 
Expedition to Sicily, 


Destruction of the Athe- 
nian army before Sy- 
racuse. 


Euripidis’Avbpond8a | Lesbos, Chios,and Erythro 
revolt. 
Aristophanis Aveverpdrn | The 400 at Athens. 


et Ocopopopid fovea, 
Sophocles first with the 
| Didonrhry: 


{nc 

408 | Xomt. 1. 
46 | ——3 
405 | ——4 
404 | XCIY. 1. 
AOke 3 
392 | xovi1. 1 
388 | xovut. 1. 
387 | —— 2 
386), — 3 
383 | XCIX. 2. 
376 cht 
368 | cm. 1. 
356 | ovE 1 
348 | ovum. 
32 IX, 3 
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Euripidis Oplorns. 
Euripides dies . . . 


Arginuse.—Dionysius be 
comes master of Syn 


cus. — Philistue, 

Sicilian historian, 
Death of Sophocles . . | Agospotami.—Conon. 
Ari: nis  Bdrpaxot, | The Thirty at Athens. 


first; Phrynichi Moto, 
second; Platonis KAco- 
oy, third. 
Antiphanes born. 
Sophoclis OlStxous ¢x) Ko- 
ponte fuphodls) Wis 
7 Wi 
first represented in his 
own name, B.C. 396. 
Aristophanis "Exxdnoid- 
(oven, 
Aristophanis MAotros B'. 
Peace of Antalcida. 
yy the last poct 
of the Comedy. 


aero begins to ex- 

hibit. 

Bulut Araros, and 
Anos rnaridse the 
comic poots, flourished. 

Aphareus, the tragedian 

Alexis, the comic poet 


Heraclides, tho comic 
poet. 


Birth of Menander . 


Amphis, tho comic poet, | Philip assassinated. 


still exhibits. 
the 
ping a " 
Slephanus,the comic poet. | Sioge of Tyre. r 
Philemon bogins to cx- | Darius slain. 
hibit. Pp 
Timocles still exhibits . | Alexander dies.—Demos- 7 
thenes dies, B.C. 322. i 
Moenandri"Opyh. 
Diphilus. fa 
Demetrius, the comic pot. | Epicurus.—Agathoeles. a 
st Philippides, | Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Sate oe| . 
a poets, pital ' 
CXXIL 2. Dea: of Menander . Arcesilaus. a 
ey ed begins or 
resi Mt Bhinthon a 
flourishes. a 
War with Pyrrhus. ‘ 
. Macho, the comedian. 3 
oxiy. 1. | 4 the Ca- | Plautus dies. bY 
- 
’ 
f 
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BOOK Il. 
EXHIBITION OF THE GREEK DRAMA, 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE REPRESENTATION OY GREEK PLAYS IN GENERAL. — 


Dass man auf das ganze Verhiiltniss der Orchestra cur Bithne keine wom 
heutigen Theater entnommenen Voratellungen iibertragen, und die alte 
Tragédie nicht Mopennismen diirfe, ist ja wohl eine der ersten 
we man bei der Beurtheilung dieser Dinge zu beobachten hat.—K. 0. 

UELLER, 


Tr the Greek plays themselves differed essentially from 
those of our own times, they were even more dissimilar in 
respect of the mode and circumstances of their representa- 
tion. We have theatrical exhibitions of some kind every 
evening throughout the greater part of the year, and im 
capital cities many are going on at the same time in different 
theatres. In Greece the dramatic performances were carried 
on for a few days in the spring; the theatre was large 
enough to contain the whole population, and every citizen 
was there, as a matter of course, from daybreak to sunset! 
With us a successful play is repeated night after night, for 
months together: in Greece the most admired dramas were 
seldom repeated, and never in the same year. ‘The theatre 
with us is merely a place of public entertainment; i 

Greece it was the temple of the god, whose altar was the 
central point of the semicirele of seats or steps, from which 
some 80,0007 of his worshippers gazed upon a spectacle 
instituted in his honour, Our theatrical costumes are 


1 Rech. xavk Krno. p. 428, Bekker: xal &ua +H tpudpg ipyetro rots 
eta veacoavie ha Sek of a tril bo to 
eo -races in the Ia a ia (above, p, 102) seem 
show that the exhibitions was coe over till darks Bey) 
* Plato, Sympos. p. 175 ¥. 
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intended to convey an idea of the dresses actually worn by 
the ns represented, while those of the Greeks were 
nothing but modifications of the festal robes worn in the 
Dionysian processions." Finally, the modern playwright 
has only the approbation or disapprobation of his audience 
to look to; whereas no Greek play was represented until it 
had been approved by a board appointed to decide between 
the rival dramatists, It will be worth our while, then, to 
consider separately the distinguishing peculiarities of a 
Greek dramatic exhibition. We shall diseuss the points of 
difference successively, as they relate to the time, t! thomas 

the place, and the manner of performance? to which we eshall 
add a few remarks on the audience and the actors. And 
first with regard to the time. 

‘Theatrical exhibitions formed a part of certain festivals of 
Bacchus; in order, then, to ascertain at what time of the 
year hw took pvr we must inquire how many festivals 
were held in Atticain honour of that God, and then 
determine at which of them theatrical representations were 
given. There have been t diversities of opinion in 
regard to the number of the Attic Dionysia :* it ap tee 
however, to be now pretty generally agreed among se! 


} Miller, Kumeniden, § 32, and Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. P. 393 new ed. 

? The reader who wishes to investigate the question fully is referred 
to Scaliger (Emendat. n Fei Sep jer eet * muaeted : 
@ 6 1 pp. 112—117), oa 
ron Pe PP. ara fre). irs Po 

‘ Albane, Rom. 1785, pp. xe 7oy By gl (Kom. Bihne, pp. 


11—28), who 
infer from the Scholiast, on reine Ach. 2or goo that the 
Lenea 


Hesych. A\ Eee non VA one), Barth lem de Tie des 
Inecr. sa. Pr 172 aga, Wt epee Orit. 11. 3, pp. 41 


8} Ptbhandl Academie, 1804—1811, pp. 7o-—82 
Tiedtacla dn Mua, Crit - 75 64.) at Clinton eH aay 
who identify the Lenwa and Anthesteria; finally to ‘Bickh Aina 


d, Berlin, Acad. 1816, hy ate Buttmann (ad Dem, Mid. p. 119), 

and Dr. Thirlwall (in Phil. Mus. 1. pp. 273 fol.), who vel eh the 

opinion stated in the text. Some arguments in favour of the second 

eg pothesis have been brought forward by a writer in the Classicai 
luseum, No, Xt. pp. 70 899. 
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that there were four Bacchic feasts; In the sixth, seventh, 
saith. and nine months respectively of the Attic year. 

. The “country Dionysia” (ri xar’ dypods Avoviow) were 
celebrated all over Attica, in the. month Poseidon, which 
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erected. 

IIL. The ‘ Anthesteria” (ri "AvOcorjpta, 72 ey Ajuvais 
were held on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ian 
of the month Anthesterion, ‘This was not a vintage fes- 
tival, like the former two. The new wine was drawn 
from the cask on the first day of the feast (I:Pofa), ani 
tasted on the second day (Xdécs): the third day was called 
Xxrpor, on account of the banqueting which went on then* 
At the Choés each of the citizens had a separate cup, a 
custom which arose, according to the tradition, from the 
presence of Orestes at the feast, before he had been duly 

urified ;? it has been thought, however, to refer to a 
fidlerenos of castes among the worshippers at the time ot 
the adoption of the Dionysian rites in the city. Tho 
“Anthesteria” are called by Thucydides the more ancient 
festival of Bacchus.¢ 

Iv. The Peed Dionysia” (ra ev dora, ra xar’ dare, Te 
_dorxd) were celebrated between the eighth and eighteenth — 
of Elaphebolion.’ This festival is always to be understood 
when the Dionysia are mentioned without any qualifying 
epithet. 

1 Philol. Mus. 11. Pa 

? Sce the end of the Acharnéans, and Aul. Gell. vit. 24. 

3 Seo Miiller’s Eumeniden,§ 50.  ‘ Sec above p.60,  * m. 15. 
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At the first, second, and fourth of these festivals, it is 
known that theatrical exhibitions took place. The exhibi- 
tions at the country Dionysia were generally of old pieces ;* 
indeed, there is no instance of a play being acted on those 
occasions for the first time, at least after the Greek Drama 
had arrived at perfection. At the Lenwa and the great 
Dionysia, both ies and Comedies were performed ;* 
at the latter the ey ised at least were always new pieces ; 

- the instances in the didascalia@, which have come down to us, 
of representations at the Lenwa are indeed always of new 
ieces,* but from the manner in which the exhibition of new 
ies is mentioned in connexion with the city festival,* 

we must conelude that repetitions were allowed at the Lenwa 
as well asat the country Dionysia. ‘The month Elaphebolion 
may have been selected for the representation of new 
Tragedies, because Athens was then full of the dependent 
allies, who came at that time to pay the tributes, whereas 


1 Thus Demosthenes twits Azschines with his wretched performances 
in some of the characters of Sophocles and Euripides at the deme 
Cotyttus. De Corond, p. 288. Comp. Aschin. ¢. Timarch. p. 158. 
‘There appear to have been dramatic exhibitions at Phlym, in the time 
of Ismus: xat ob pévoy «ls 7a romdra mapenadovucda, AAG Kal els 
Atoviow els seed Hyer dei jis, nat per’ xelvov re ecapoduer Kabh- 
Hever rap” abréy, &c.—Iswus, de Ciron. Hered. Vol. 1. p. 114, Orator. 
Attic. Oxford. 

2 Law in Demosth. Mid. p. 517. 4 mt Anvalp xourh Kal of tpa- 
yedol Kal of Keppdol, kal ros dv Bore Asovvclos 4 wourh Kal of 
cwaides xal b Kapos Kal of xepwdol Kal of rpayqdol, 

® See above, pp. 182, 206, 241, 213. 

4 Bee the decree, Demosthenes xep! crepdyov, p. 264, Bekker 
Aveyopedoa roy ordpavoy dy 7G Oedrpy Arovvclois rpaygdois Kawois. 
Lexicon Fe tie p- 309, Bekker: tpaywSoio.; ray rpayyddy of pir 
Yoay madciol of xara Spduara cladyorres ol 5% Kaivol, of Keuvd nat 
prea eleax@évra. Seo Hemsterhuis on Lucian’s Timon. Vol. 1. p. 
463, Lehmann. 

This custom continued down to the times of Julius Omsar, when a 
similar decree was passed in favour of Hyreanus the high-priest and 
Ethnarch of the Jews. See Josephus, Antig. Jud. xtv. 8. 


‘ Ob ydp pe wal vty BiaBadd KAdewy, Sri 
évow xapberay thy wédw Kaas Adyo. 
Abrol dopey, obmt Anvaly 7 a&ydv, 
Kobra G0 xipeow* obre yap pdpa 
"Heovew, ott’ dx ray wédewy of Ehupar rn 


very 
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the Athenians alone were present at the Lenwa. .t does 
not clearly appear that there were any theatrical exhibitions 
at the Anthesteria; it is, however, at least probable that 
the Tragedians read to a select audience at the Anthesteria 
the Tragedies which they had composed for the festival in 
the following month, or, perhaps, the contests took place 
then, and the intervening month was employed in perfecting 
the actors and chorus in their | der? . 

In considering the means of performance, we must recall 
to mind the different origins of the two constituent parts 
of a Greek drama—the chorus and the dialogue. Choruses 
were, as we have seen,* originally composed of the whole 
population. When, however, in process of time, the fine 
arts became more cultivated, the duties of this branch of 
worship devolved upon a few, and ultimately upon one who 
bore the whole expense, when paid dancers were employed 
This person, who was called the Choragus, was considered as 
the religious representative of the whole people,‘ and was 
said to do the state’s work for it (Aurovpyé*). The 


A dopty abrol vir ye wepiertiopdvor 

Tods vip perolxovs &: tay dotay Adyw. 
penny 477: seo the Scholinst. 

Hence ZEschines takes occasion to ae Demosthenes with being 

too vain to be content with the app! 

tose ie) must ss06ds bere) the erown| cecreed iat 

great Dionysia, wl reece was present: od 

‘AOnraluy GAAS TpayySav dyer Coudywr Kaira, 068° dvartloy Tov Bfnow, 

Qrr’ evavtloy ray EAAdvey ty’ juiy curadaow brdpa tipmper— 

Contra Clesi; Nes ie Ns a eh 


1 Philol, Mus. 1. pp. 292 
27. oe ? Sco Buttmann on Dem. Mid. p. 


Orit. 1. p. 54; Hesychi 
Aeirov, betas ace: Herod 
*"Axaof). The 
from Zeschyl. Eumen. 340: 
Mwevdépevos 3 aperdy twa tdade peplpras 
Ocay 8 drévccay euais Actras dxuxpalver, 
if the emendations which we have introduced, or adopted from Miller, 
are to be received. 
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Choragia, the Gymnasiarchy, the feasting of the Tribes, and 
the Architheoria, belonged to the class of regularly recur- 
ring state burthens (dyxtcAwe Accrovpyia), to which all 

ms whose property exceeded three talents were liable. 

t was the choragus’ business! to provide the chorus in all 
plays, whether mage or Comic, and also for the lyric choruses 
of men and boys, Pyrrhichists, Cyclian dancers, and others ; 
he was selected by the managers of his tribe Mh ee Hi 
¢wdjjs) for the choragy which had come round to it. Hi 
first duty, after collecting his chorus, was to provide and 
pay a teacher Ge if , who instructed them 
im the songs and dances which they had to perform, and it 
appears that the choragi drew lots for the first choice of 
teachers. ‘The chor had also to pay the musicians and 
singers who comp the chorus, ale was allowed to 
children, if their parents did not give them up of their own 
accord. He was obliged to lodge and maintain the chorus 
till the time of performance, and to supply the singers with 
such aliments as conduce to strengthen the voice. In the 
laws of Solon the age apc for the cho: was forty 
years; but this rule not appear to have been long in 
force. The relative expense of the different choruses, in the 
time of Lysias, is given in a speech of that orator? We 
learn from this that the tragic chorus cost nearly twice as 
much as the comic, though neither of the dramatic choruses 
‘was so expensive as the chorus of men, or the chorus of flute- 
players.* 

The actors were the representatives not of the people, but 
of the poet; consequently the choragus had nothing to do 
with them.‘ If he had paid for them, the dramatic choruses 
would surely have exceeded in expensiveness all the others ; 
besides, the actors were not allotted to the choragi, but to 

* On the chorngia, see Béckh’s Public Economy, Vol. 11. pp. 207 foll. 
Engl. Transl., or Stuart’s Athens. 

2 Lysias, "Aro. Swpod. p. 698. Translated by cree (Phalaris, 
p. 360). * Demosth. Mid. p. 565. 

4 This is shown by Béckh, after Heraldus (Public Eoonomy, 11. ch. 
22, p. 455, Engl. Tr.). Notwithstanding, however, what Bockh has 
said about the passage in Plutarch, Phocion, 19, it seems that the 

had something to do with the costume of the actors, or at least 
of the supernumeraries who appeared on the stage or in the orchestra. 
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the poets; and were therefore paid cither by these, or, as 
we rather think, by the state. 

When a dramatist had made up his mind to bring out a 
play, he applied, if he intended to represent at the Lena, 
to the king-archon, and, if at the great Dionysia, to the 
chief archon! for a chorus, which was given to him if his 
piece was deemed worthy of it.* Along with this chorus he 
received three actors by lot,“ and these he taught inde- 
pendently of the choragus, who confined his attention to the 
chorus. The most important personage in the formation of 
every chorus was the actual leader, precentor, or fugleman, 
whose yoice and movements the choreute followed in all the 
songs and evolutions of the orchestra.® This function: 
was called xopucbatos, yopod iyyeysiv, xoporolos,® also xopoord- 
ys," and corresponded no doubt to the égdpywv of ‘the old 
choruses. It is probable that there were two other fugle- 
men to take c' of the subordinate divisions of thechorus, 
when it was broken up into sections,® and perhaps the pas- 
sage in the Humenides, which led to the absurd supposition 
that the chorus in that play consisted of three only, refers 
to the coryphmus and his two immediate subalterns.® 
When the whole chorus was drawn up in three lines, 
these two subalterns stood immediately behind the corypheus 
in the second and third ranks respectively, and were called 
mapacrdrys and zpiroerarys with reference to their leader.!° 

1 See above, p. 129, note (x). 

* There is some difference of opinion as to the person “who gave 
the chorus.” Some think it was the choragus who was applied to (see 
Kiister on Aristoph. 2. ag Ducker on Aristoph. Ran. 94); others 
that it was the archon: this opinion is in itself the most likely to be 
true, and appears to be confirmed by the words of Aristotle quoted 
above, p. 76, note (4). 

* Hence xopbv 5:5éva: signifies generally to approve or praise a poet. 
See Plato, ey Tt. p. 383 0, and Aristoph. Ran. in p. 181 supra. 
ee This practice subsisted to the last: see Plotinus, m1. 2, p. 484, 

reuzer. 

a! “Aristote de Mundo, c. 6: xabdwep ev xopP xopupalov kardptayros 
euvernxe was 5 xopés. * J. Pollux, rv. § 106. 

? Himerius, p. 5585 Theodor, Prodr. Rhod. rv. p. 170. 

* Battmann, J tn Dem. Mid. 8. ¥. xopupaios, p. 178. 

® vy. 135: Eyeip’ Lyaipe Kal od thed? dd Bi ok. 3 

© Aristot, Polit. ut. 4, 6: dxdyxn ph ploy elvo: thy tay wodrrar 
xdvroy dperty, Gorep ode ray xopevtay Kopvdalov Kal waparrdrov. 
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Tt is clear that the three actors, who were termed = peor 
aywrrrys, ys, and rpirayomenjs respectively, 
were always as a distinct troop or company, and that 


each retained his Snr = ‘Thus eee — re- 
gularly a devrepayonorjs 0 ee eoptolemus,? 
and Bochines never rose to a higher rank than that of tpi 
ayonoris® ‘The first actor was regarded as the representa- 
tive and manager of his troop; he carried the inferior actors 
with him, received for himself the prize of victory, and, 
though he may have given a share of this and of the other 
honours of the performance to his second performer, it is 
probable that the tritagonist was obliged to be contented 
with his pay.* Before a troop could be regarded as generally 
entitled to perform, it must have gained a prize. Otherwise 
it was obliged to encounter some previous scrutiny, which 
was waived in the case of any actor who had succeeded in a 
competition.® It is reasonable also to conclude that the 
protagonist of a successful troop was free from the risk 
of drawing lots for his poet. At least we hear that the 
eminent actors Cleander and Myniscus attached themselves 
almost exclusively to Spr ties 3° that Sophocles almost 
monopolized the services of Tlepolemus and Cleidemides ;? 
and that the latter poet sometimes composed his plays with 
a special reference to the qualities of the actors who had to 


Metuph, 1. 11, p. 1018 b. 28: olov waparrdrns tprorrdrov =; ad 
cr virus. Ube ply vip d woprpaios, tba 8. 4 dem Cox Jal. 
lux, 1¥, § 106, seems to the wapagrdrms Bevrepoordrns. 

; aha Ps note 2. 

m. . Legat. p. 344, 7 

3 ee haerpamseiee qrantel at ¢lie end of thie Gh , 

* Dem. de intel 314; Lucian, Navig. fin., Tcaromen. 29; 
Plutarch, Precept. Polit. p. 816 ad fin. 

* Hesychius and Saidas, s.v. veysees droxperay- of worpral dddp- 
Bavov tpeis broxperas KAtpy veunOirras: dy & vintoas eis rodzdy 
axpirws (-ros Suid.) tapeAauSdvero. Where Hemsterhuis conjectures 
mapeAduBave and ee the passage (ad Luciani rhs $1): 
“quoram poetarum discessit, in 8 rimine 
sabe sibi actores legebat.”” But the contest shows that the relative 


ea ae ee eee 
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perform in them," just as modern composers will sometimes 
write an opera for a particular singer. The control which 
the protagonist exercised over his coadjutors is shown in 
many ways. If the inferior actors finer voices than 
their chief, they were sometimes obliged to do themselves 
imperfect justice in order that he might shine the more.* 
And though the prog had sometimes to appear in a 
humble character by the side of his crowned and or 
hireling, the tritagonist,> the great actor Theodorus always 
took care to sustain any part, even that which belonged to 
the tritagonist, if this involved the first entry on the s 
in order to make sure of the first impression on the 
audience.t That the poet would undertake to teach a 
protagonist how to act his play seems very improbable, and 
the phrase dSéoxav Spapa must refer only to the 
superintendence, which the poet, in conjunction with the 
choragus, exercised during the rehearsals of the rf 

‘When the day appointed for the trial came on, all parties 
united their efforts,® and endeavoured to gain the prize by a 
combination of the best-taught actors with the most sump- 
tuously dressed and most diligently exercised chorus.* 


* Vit. Sophocl. p. X.: kal xpbs as gévus abréy (ray broxprray) 
pda 7a Spdpara. 

* Cic. div. in Cweil. 15, 48: “ut in actoribus Grecis fieri videmus, 
spe illum qui est secundarum vel tertiaram partiam, quum 
aliquoties clarius dicere quam i) primaram, multum submitterc ut 


ille een quam maxime excell 
2 Plut. Precept. Polit, p. 816 ¥: Groovy ply ydp doriv thy piv dv 
tpaxyydla xpwrayenorhy OxdSwpoy } Tadoy Svra piodwrG 7G 7a tela 
(rpira?) A¢yorrs woAAdKis ExerOas } xpoodiardyecOu tarewes by ixcivos 
& xp 7d Sid3que xal 7d oxijxrpor. 
Aristot. Polit. rv. (vit.) 17, p. 1336: tows yap ob axis trcye TD 
‘ towrrov Oxd3wpos b ris tpaye¢slas txoxprhs" ob0dn yap xéwore raphxe’ 
> favrod spousdyar ob3t tay ebreAay broxprray, &s olxevoupivey Tar 
Qarév tals eporas dxoais. 
* The contending choragi were called dyrixdpyyoi (Demosth. Mid. 
P- 595, Bekker), the rival dramatists dyri5iddoexado (Aristoph. Vesp. 
1410), and their performers dyrirexves (Aleiphron, m1. 48), a name 
. which is also given to Euripides as the rival of Afschylus in the 
; dramatic contest between them in the Rana, 815. 
* For the harmony and equality of voice required in the chorus see 
Aristotle, Polit. m1. 113, § 21: ob38 3h xopodiddoxados ry pai{oy wal 
wddXov rob xartds xopod POcyyduevoy dive ovyxXopeberr, 
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That the exertions of the choragus and the actors were often 
as influential with the judges as the beauty of the poem 
cannot be doubted,’ when we have so many instances of 
the ill-success of the best dramatists. The judges were 
appointed by lot, and were generally,* but, as we have seen, 
not always,® five in number. The archon administered an 
oath to them; and, in the case of the cyclian chorus, 
partiality or injustice was pun- 
ishable by fine The suc- 
cessful poet was crowned with 
ivy (with which his choragus 
and performers were also adorn- 
ed),° and his name was pro- 
claimed before the audience. 
The choragus who had exhi- 
bited the best musical or thea- 
trical entertainment generally 
received a tripod as a reward 
or price, This he was at the 
expense of consecrating, and in 
some cases built the monument 
on which it was placed.® Thus. 
the beautiful choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, which is 
still standing at Athens, was 
undoubtedly surmounted by a 
tripod; and the statue of Bac- 
chus, in a sitting posture, 
which was on the top of the 
choragic monument of Thra- 5 
syllus, probably supported the Fig. 1. 

tripod on its knees. Such, at least, seems to have been the 


* It is expressly stated by Aristotle, Rhct. m1. 1 . Of. Terence, 
Phormio, Prolog. vy. 9, 10. cats 

? Sce Maussac, Diss. Crit. p, 204; Hermann, de quinque judicibus 
poctarum, Opuse. vir, p. 88. 

* Above, p. 129. * Kachin, xara Kryow. § 85. 

* Seo tho passages quoted by Blomfield (Mus. Crit. 1. p. 88), and 
the lines of Simmias, in p. 128, supra. 
3 © Lysias ubi supra, p. 202, Comp. Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 

P- 1535 4+ 
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intention of the holes drilled in the lap of the figure. 
From the inscriptions on these monuments, the di- 
dascalie of Aristotle, Carystius Pergamenus, Dicwarchus, 
and Callimachus, were probably compiled.1_ The choragus 
in Comedy consecrated the equipments of his chorus,’ and 
was expected to provide his choreutw with a handsome 
entertainment, an expectation which, to judge from the 
complaints of the comic poets themselves, he did not alwa 
fulfil in a satisfactory manner.® It is probable that the 
tragic chorus also looked for a similar conclusion of their 
labours. The successful poet, as we see from Plato's 
Banquet, commemorated his victory with a feast. As, 
however, no prize-drama was permitted to be represented 
for a second time (with an exception in favour of the three 
great dramatists, which was not long in operation),* the 

oet’s glory was very transient; so much so, that when 

hucydides wished to predict the immortality of his work, 
he sought for an apt antithesis in the once-heard dramas of 
the contemporary poets.’ The time allowed for the repre 
sentation was portioned out by the clepsydra, and seems to 
have been dependent upon the number of pieces represented.® 
What this number was is not known. It is probable, 
however, that about three trilogies might have been repre- 
sented on one day.’ 

1 Béckh’s Corpus Inscript. 1. 0. 

* Lysias ubi supra. Comp: oh copbrastin, Charact, xxu1, 

* See Bupolis, ap. Jul. Poll. m1. § 115, (p. 551 Meineke): 

43n xopryby xémore 
puxapérepov robs’ eldes; 
Aristoph. Acharn, 1120: 
Bs of dnd rly TAFpova Afvaa xoprryay dwdereo” 
&derrvor. 


Cf. Arist. Av. 88 and the Scholiast: roiro els SiaBoady rod xopyyoo St 
puxpy BiBoxev lepeiov. 
Above, p. 110; Aul. Gell, vit. 5; Plutarch, Ithetorum Vila, 

5 1,22: Kripa B2 ds del paAdAov } aydriopa es Td wapaxpiya anova 
Sbyrera. 3 

© Tod 32 phous Spos, xpds uy ods &yavas Kal rhy aloOnow, ob THE 
stéons torly, El yap Ge ixardy rpayydlas dywrlCeoOas, mpds nrqpidpas 
dy tyywrlCovro, Hoxep wore Kal EAdoré paw. Aristot. Poet. c. vit. 

* “Yet that number seems to have been a fixed thing: so Aristotle 
speaks of it: efn 3° &» zobr0, ef ray piv dpxalwy éAdrrous al overdous 
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The place of exhibition was, in the days of the perfect 
theatre aonted within the 


to the tragic competitors; which y seed veey well with au 
meet wil 


F had on one 
occasion four rival comedians to oppose (A: mi. in Plut.); but this 
esa ead ieltiody at the Lena, a haps, not a single 


1 
had been ered for representation, adc ucntly, a large 
of choruses would be left disengaged for caalinten: 
ip aetnitia’penags aleve’ asec: yookatiy tase wy ee 
Aristotle, passage above, most probably intended vay 
yetiay ray cls play dxpéacw teOeutrev the exhibition of one Ale 
. ‘This supposition is in some measure su; by the 
that were threo or four separate hearings in the day; since four 
ies would occupy from twelve to si : and if, as is 


ees former induction with regard to the number of candidates,” 
—SBormer re 

* Libanius’s A: |. Demosth. Ol 1. and Suidas, tyas. 

* See Miller, oienang oad Ducks Soa: Banmiaen P- age 

* Above, p. 113, note 2, 
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the representative of the wooden table from which the 
earliest actor addressed his chorus} and was also called 
ae But in the great stone theatres, in which the 
perfect Greek dramas were represented, these two simple 
materials for the exhibition of a play were surrounded by a 
mass of buildings, and subordinated to other details of a 
very artificial and complicated description. That part of 
the structure, which was set apart for the audience, and 
was more aga aa called the @éarpov, may be discussed 
without any doubt or difficulty; for not only are th 
authorities explicit in their accounts, but we have many 
remains which are sufficiently complete to serve as a safe 
basis for architectural restorations; and the theatre at 
Aspendus in Pamphylia, which has come down to us 
without a single defect of any consequence in the stone 
work, enables us to restore, with very slight risk of 
all the details of the proscenium and orchestra which 
resented to the eyes of a Greek audience. With rega 
owever, to the minor arrangements of the stage, suc 
the painted scenes and the other machinery of exhibition 
we are left in a great measure to an interpretation of th 
ancient descriptions; fot the more fragile materials 
which these parts of the theatre were constructed have 
yielded to the stress of time, and so left us without any 
tangible evidence to support the scattered statements of 
ancient writers. It will be desirable, therefore, before we 
roceed to give a general description of a Greek theatre, 
Pe on an examination of all the authorities, and inelud 
all the particulars for which we have any evidence, either 
monumental or literary, to present to the student the actual 
form of the best preserved of the ancient theatres, and to 
make this ocular demonstration the basis and starting-point 
of the more theoretical reconstructions. 
The theatre at Aspendus belongs unquestionably to the 
times of the Roman domination in Asia Minor. An in-_ 
scription over the eastern door informs us that two brothers, 
A. ‘corel Crispinus Arruntianus and A. Curtius Auspicatus 
Titinnianus, in accordance with their father’s will, had 
Al 60; Pollux, rv. 123: ¢Aeds 82 Fy rpdxeCa ig! fe 
x00 Preaek ls ris Tos Sater pdt cata A 
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contributed to the repairs or adornment of the theatre in 
honour of their ancestral gods and the imperial house ;? and 
it has been conjectured* from an inscription at Preneste,. 
which one of the two brothers had set up to P. Alius Pius 
Curtianus, that these persons lived in the time of M. 
Antoninus. Be that as 1b may, other inscriptions, placed on 
a pedestal in the interior, and over the door leading to the 
seats, inform us that the architect was a Greek, Zeno, the 
son of Theodorus. And we may infer that the theatre at 
Aspendus, though it belongs in its present state to the time 
of the Roman Cwsars, was probably built on the founda- 
tions, and perhaps to a certain extent according to the 
model of a previously existing Greek theatre. In its 
eneral features it corresponds to the restorations which 
aye been made, with the aid of the ft ents, of the cavea 
of the theatre at Catana as seen from the stage, and of the 
stage of the theatre at Tauromenium, as seen from the 
cavea.” It contains all that was required for the representa- 
tion of a Greek play in the best period of the drama; and 
though, as we shall see, Vitruvius makes certain distinctions 
between the Greek and Roman theatres, it does not follow 
that all theatres builé in Greek cities during the Roman 
period departed from the ancient model, which, after all, 
was the point of departure for the Roman architects them- 
selves. 
Tt will be ee that the ety a at dus, as re- 
resented in the accompanying ground-plan ite 0} ite 
a 252), elevation of the lower front (fig. 2), and ine of ths 


* Bookh, C. I. mu. p. 1163: 

“Dis patriis et domui Augustorum 
ex testamento A. Sart Crispini A. Curtius Cnspinus Arrun- 
tianus et A. Curtius Auspicatus Titinnianus fecerunt.” 


cots xarplois wal Séuy XeBaoray 

ée Biadhens A. Kovpriov Kpeorelvou A. Koiptios Kparxeivos "Appoure 
wiavds Kal A. Kotprios Aboxixaros Titaviavbs exolncay, 

? Henzen, Annali dell’ Instituto di Corr. Arch, 1852, p. 165. 

* Béckh, m1. pp. 172, 1161. 

“ Serradifalco, Antich. della Sicilia, Vol. v. Taf. m.; Wiescler, 
Theatergebiude, Taf, ut. 12. 

* Serradifaleo, Vol. v. Tay. xxt1.; Wieseler, Taf. 11. 6. 
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interior (see Frontispiece), is externally a plain building, 
with three complete rows of windows, besides sixteen ot! 
openings of the same kind. In the interior, the 

or part allotted to the spectators, is a hemicycle composed 
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_ two preeecinctiones or divisions separated by a diazoma or lobby, 
and there are nineteen tiers of seats in each of these separate 
halves of the theatre. The whole is crowned by a portico 
or gallery with fifty-eight arches. The great majority of 
the audience must have got to their places through the 
parodi of the orchestra, from which there are steps leading 
‘to the rows of seats, or through the gallery at the upper 
end, which had doors behind it. It was, however, possible 
to reach the upper seats by a door at the north end of the 
seats leading to the diazoma. The scene-front is connected 
with the spectators’ seats by walls on either side rising to 
the full height of the theatre, and there can be no doubt 
that this part of the building was covered in by a roof. 
There are three stories in the scene. In the first story 
there are fiye doors. A cubical basement of stone appa 
in each angle of the scene, and these are continued by the 
sides of the doors, so that there are twenty of them in all. 
Those in the corners have each of them an unfluted column, 
reaching to the second story, and these columns are still 
found in the Greek theatre at Myra in Lycia. The other 
basements by the doors were probably the distances from 
the ante at which the moyeable scenery hung from 
the balconies above. Besides the five doors the first story 
has nine windows, of which the four larger stand between 
the doors, and the other five over the doors. These windows, 
like those in the upper story, are ney ornamental, as 
they do not go through the wall. In the second story, 
immediately over the cubical basements of the podium, 
there is a’ corres nding number of little balconies, each 
consisting of a say resting on two supports projecting at 
right angles from the The faces of the latter are 
ornamented, like the frieze of a building, with the skulls of 
victims connected by garlands. On each of the balconies 
there is a low pedestal, and they are all connected by a 
narrow ledge, which may have served as the support of the 
planks laid across from one baleony to the other, when the 
exigencies of the performance required that the whole should 
be used as a continuous upper stage. It is to be remarked 
that Vitruvius, as we shall see, speaks of the pluteum in the 
singular; and there is no reason why these little balconies 
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should not be regarded as really connected by the ledge 
which reference has been made. There are no traces of bal 
trades. Butthe upper part ofthe scene served, no doubt, asa 
sufficient protection for the actors, when they had to app 

on the second story. There are three little doors in the 
second story, leading to the gallery formed by the series of 
balconies; also eight windows corresponding to those of the 
lower story, the place of the ninth being occupied by one of 
the doors. The third story has no doors or windows, and 
instead of a practicable gallery, it has a series of ornamental 
pediments, triangular or semicircular, standing over the 
projections below, and similarly supported. That in the 
centre, which is much the largest, is adorned with a female” 
figure, surrounded by ramifications of foliage. There are 
traces in the third story both of the supports of the roof, 
and of the orifices, in which stage machinery rested. The 
two wings of the theatre are divided by a party wall, in 
continuation of the proscenium, and the outer half of each, 
i.e., that which is bounded by the front wall of the theatre, 
constitutes in each case a staircase to the upper stories of 
the building. 4 

We now proceed to show how exactly this well-preserved 
theatre corresponds in all essential features to the general 
descriptions which have come down to us. 

A formal description of an ancient theatre necessarily 
rests on the geometrical rules of Vitruvius. The Roman 
theatre was arranged, he tells us,’ according to the following 
scheme: describe a circle (abedefyhiklm) with a radius 
corresponding to the intended size of the orchestra, and in 
this inscribe four equilateral triangles, aei, bfk, cgl, dhm, the 
angles of which shall touch the circumference at equal 
distances. Let any side, mh, of an included triangle be 
taken to represent the direction of the scena, and parallel to 
this draw the line ag through the centre of the circle. The 
line mh produced to o on one side and to n on the other, so” 
as to make it double the diameter, or four times the radius 
of the circle, gives the front of the scene; and the line ag 
marks the limits of the pulpitum on the side of the orchestra, 


} Vitravius, v.6 7. 
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The five angles, which fall within the scene, indicate the 
positions of the five doors opening on the stage; and the 
other seven angles define the directions of the steps leading 
to the seats of the spectators. 


ee ee 


i 
From this it appears that the orchestra in a Roman 
theatre formed a palais of which the furthest point was 
one radius from the front of the , and one us and a 
half from the front of the scene; the scene was four radii 
in length, and the stage half a radius in breadth. 
The Greek theatre was arranged according to the follow : 
ing scheme.t Tuking a circle agy, inscribe in it three 
squares nkfc, mieb, Igdy, so that the angles touching the - 
circumference may be equidistant from one another. As ; 
before, let any side, nk, of an included square be taken to 
represent the boundary of the proscenium on one side of 
_ the spectators; then a tangent pr, drawn parallel to this 
side, will represent the front of the scene. Let o be the 
centre of the circle, and q the centre of the orchestra thus 
defined; through g draw ah parallel to nk; and from a and 


* Vitruvius, v. 8. 
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h, with the radius of the original circle, draw the arcs st, 
cutting the produced line nk in the points wand « The 
length of the scene shall be equal to the line wz. j 
rom this it appears that the orchestra in a Gree 
theatre was more than a semicircle, the furthest poi 
being one radius and five-seyenths from the front of the 
stage, and a whole diameter from the front of the scene. 
The breadth of the stage is therefore ? of the radius. 
These proportions, though differing in special cases, 


correspond in the main to those of the existing theatres, and 
may be assumed as the basis of the following description, and 
of the plan (Plate opposite fig. B) by which it is illustrated." 

In building a theatre, the Greeks always availed them- 


* This . with the of the stage, is derived from that 
which Bg lished walt L in the supplemental 
volume to ’s Antiquities of Athens, 1830, p. 33. 3 
appeared in the Library of Entertaining K “Pompeii,” Vol. 1 

232, where the woodcut preserves the en, '8 error of OPKH2TPA — 
to O@PXH=TPA, by way of identification; for the author of the plan is 


for 
not mentioned. 
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selves of the slope of a hill, which enabled them to give the 
necessary elevation to the back rows of seats, without those 
enormous substructions which we find in the Roman 
theatres. If the hill-side was rocky, semicircles of steps, 
rising tier above tier, were hewn out of the living material. 
If the ground was soft, a semicircular excavation of certain 
dimensions was made in the slope of the hill, and afterwards 
lined with rows of stone benches. Even when the former 
plan was easter the steps were frequently faced with 
copings of marble. This was the case with the theatre of 
Bacchus at Athens, which stood on the south-eastern side 
of the rocky Acropolis. This semicircular pit, surrounded 
by seats on all sides but one, and in part filled by them, 
was called the xotdov or cavea (A a A), and was assigned 
to the audience. At the top it was enclosed by a loft 
portico and balustraded terrace (¢). Concentric with this 
circular are, and at the foot of the lowest range of seats, 
was the boun line of the orchestra, épyjorpa, or 
“dancing-place” (8), which was given up to the chorus. 
If we complete the circle of the orchestra (compare fig. B), 
and draw a tangent to it at the point most removed from 
the audience, this line will give the position of the scene, 
oxy}, or “covered building” + (» p), which presented to 
the view of the s rs a lofty fagade of stone, 
susceptible of such modifications as the different plays 
rendered suitable. In front of this scene was a narrow 
» called, therefore, the xpoomjoy (c), which was 
_ indicated by the parallel side of a square,? inscribed in the 
orchestral circle, but extended to the full length of the 
Scene on both sides (i.e. to pp). Another parallel at a 
_ certain distance behind the scene gave the portico (F ¥), 
_ which formed the lower front of the whole building. 
We are not to suppose that a Greek theatre exhibited in 


4 1 4 Scene ly means a tent or hut, and such was doubtless 
erected of wood by the earliest begiuners of dramatic performances, to 
mark tho dwelling of the principal person represented by the actor.” 
—Millor, Hist, Lit, Gr. 1. p. 301. i 

* The angles of this square, and of two others inscribed in the 
orchestral circle as indicated in the accompanying plan, point out tho 
divisions of the cunei, the commencements of the iter ‘at hh), and the 
width of the eccyclema (at ¢). 
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its architecture any elaborate or superfluous ornamentation. 

It was constructed for a special purpose—the adequate 

representation of dramatic entertainments of a certain kind 
before a very considerable multitude of spectators,—and if 
it effected this purpose, the architect and his employers 

were quite satisfied. He was not inspired with the un- 

profitable ambition of an eminent and successful member 

of the same profession in our own time, of whom it has 

been said at once pointedly and truly, that being employed 

to build a house of Parliament, which was to accommodate a 

certain number of members and to admit of the speakers 

being well heard, he contrived it so that the persons, for 

whom it was intended, could not all be present, while those 
who spoke were, except under very favourable circumstances, 

inaudible to the reporters and their proper audiences ; and 

who being also employed to build a picture fallery for a 

nobleman, so contrived it that scarcely one of the paintings 

could be seen in a light; though in both cases he 
erected stately buildings very pleasing to the eye when 

seen from without. ery different was the retraal 

of the architect who constructed a Greek theatre. If the 

seats of the spectators did not run on the side of a hill 

they were surrounded by a wall without ornaments or 

windows, and resembling the tower of a fortress rather 

than a splendid edifice. And the front of the theatre was 

so devoid of all decorations that it would have suggested to 

a modern spectator the idea of a barrack or a manufactory, 

rather than of a place consecrated to the Muses." 

The xotAov or cavea (A) was divided into two or more flights _ 
of steps by the da{cipara or pracinctiones (bbb), which were 
broad belts, concentric with the upper terrace and with 
the boundary line of the orchestra, and served both as— 
lobbies and Jandings.* The steps of the xoiAoy were again 
subdivided transversely into masses called xepxides, cunei, or 


1 Schinborn, Scene der Hellenen, p. 27; snd compare Eke sera ay 
the theatre at Aspendus (Fig. 2). 
? The view which has been given of the theatre at Aspendus shows — 
the corresponding parts of these pracinctiones; but in the theatre at 
pean ee ee to separate the rows of seats, — 
which run above each other in distinct galleries. 
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“wedges” (aaa), by stairs xAipaxes (999), running from one 
Sdfopa to another, and converging to the centre of the or- 
chestra. These stairs were called caAées, or gangways, from 
their resemblance, mutatis mutandis, to the Lega, rp the 
cé\para or Cuyd of a trireme,! for they were flanked on both 
sides by spectators seated before and below one another, 
just as the cas aap fore and aft in a galley passed 
Taree the rowers, the highest of the three benches bein; 
always behind the middle tier, and this again being behin 
the Levee As it seems that there were eleven tiers of 
seats between each ddfona in the theatre at Athens, the 
diazoma itself being counted as the twelfth row, we shall 
understand the allusion in Aristophanes (Zquites, 546) : 


alpes® aitg xodv 7d esse wavaxéwlar’ ¢¢° idexa bras 
wBoy xpnoTdy Ax! 


“raise for him a plash of applause in good measure, and 
waft him a noble Lenwan cheer with eleven oare,” for each 
xepxis would suggest the idea of eleven benches of rowers, 
and the applause demanded by the chorus would come like 
the plash 3 eleven oars striking the water? at once. 
Different parts of the theatre received different names 
from the class of the spectators to whom they were appro- 
priated. Thus, the lower seats, nearest to orchestra, 
which were assi to the members of the council gonad} 
_ and others who a right to reserved seats (=pocdpia), were 
called Bovdeurixds téros, and the young men sat together in 
the é&Buxds réros.2 The spectators entered either from 


1 There is no doubt that the primary sense is the nautical, as given 
by ee oenidess 7a pare tay Siactnudtey Tis 
Hees, thius also and Julius Pollux connect oeAls with oéAua. 
7): ceAls BiBAlous A€yera: Be wal 


EERIE Fe RS cea Salo $ 

--? Seo our paper “On the Structure of the Athenian Trireme,” 

Camb. Phil. Soe. Vol. x. Part 1. . 

#8 bp3 roy Beda ris yurauxds dy Bovdcvring. sae jon 
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the hill above by doorways in the upper portico (uuu), or 
by staircases in the wings of the lower facade (ss).* 

The orchestra (B) was a levelled space twelve feet lowe 
than the front seats of the xotAov, by which it was bounded. 
Six feet above this was a boarded stage (g), which did no 
cover the whole area of the orchestra, but terminated where 
the line of view from the central cunet was intercepted by 
the boundary line. It ran, however, to the right and left 
of the spectators’ benches (¢ ¢, et), till it reached the sides of 
the scene. The main part of this platform, as well as an 
altar of Bacchus in the centre of the orchestral circle (d), 
was called the @yzéAy2 The segment of the orchestra not 
covered by this platform was termed the covicrpa, arena, 0) 
“place of sand.” In front of the elevated scene, and si 
feet higher than the platform in the orchestra (i.e. on th 
same level with the lowest range of seats) was the tpooxyo%, 


On which tho Scholiast remarks: ofros réxos tov Ccirpor, 6 aveudvos 
rois Povdevrais, ds xal d ois dphBors "Eqmfixss. 

Allusion is made to these resorved scats, in tho Kquites, 669: 
KAdwr. *Am0Aa oe vy Thy xpocdplay thw cK TIdAow 
*AAAarrondAns. "50d xpoeSplay- olov Gyoual a” ¢4b 

"Ex ris xpocdplas tcxaror Ocausror. 


From whence and elsewhere we may infer, that eminent public 
services wore rewarded by this highly-prized xpopla. It is a great 
matter with the vain-glorious man in Theophrastus: tod @ 
xabijeOat, Stax ¥ Ola, xAnolor ray erparwyar. Char. 11. 

* Kolster maintains (Sophokleische Studien, p. 25) that at Athens 
the only entrances for the spectators were those to the right and loft of 
the orchestra, for that the stage lay to the south ; and to the north, al 
the back of the theatre, where the rocks of the Acropolis rose, the 
could have been no entrance, 

* The student should remark the successive extensions of meaning 
with which this word is used. At first it signified tho altar of 
Bacchus, round which the cyclic chorus danced the dithyramb. Then 
it signified the platform, on which this altar stood, and which served 
for the limited evolutions of the chorus. Lastly it denoted any 
platform for musical or dramatic alpine so that in the later 
writers the thymele is identified with the proscenium, which extended 
a8 far as the centro of the orchestral circle in the Roman theatres (see 
Jakrb. f. Phil. u. Padag. 14. 1, ere We believe that in the 
time of Euripides, at all events, the thymele signified the platform for 
the chorus, and not merely the altar which stood upon it: see Eurip. 
Electr. 712 999. 
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mentioned above (c), and called also the Aoyeiov, or “speaking~ 
8 


” There was a double flight of steps («Aysaxrijpes) from 
the arena (xoviorpa) to the platform 7 pect (p), 
and another of a similar description from this orchestral . 
platform to the zpooxvov or real stage (q). There were also 
two other flights of steps leading to the orcbestral platform 
from the chambers below the stage (fh, fh). These were 
called the yapdvioe xA(uaxes, or “ Charon’s stairs,” and were 
used for the entrance of spectres from the lower world, 
and for the ghostly apparitions of the departed. ‘There was 
another entrance to the thymelic platform, which led to the 
outer portico of the theatre by passing under the seats of 
the spectators (br). This may have been used when there 
was no regular parodos of the chorus (of which more 
presently), and when the choreutw made their exit in an 
unusual manner, as in the last scene of the Eumenides. 
_ The regular entrances of the chorus were by the zdpodox (tn, 
tm), and along the dpépos or iter (te, te). 

e scene itself was a fagade of masonry consisting 
‘regularly of two stories (whence it is called dwreyia)' 
divided by a pluteum or continuous baleony, either made 
_ throughout of a platform of stone, or consisting of a series 
of projections with balustrades, which might be made 
continuous by laying a flooring of planks from one to the 
other. If there was a third story, it was called the 
episcenus; but this was not essential. The scene was 
adorned by columns, and Vitruvius gives their re; 
dimensions; namely, those in the lower story, with their 
pedestals and capitals, were one-fourth of the diameter of 
the orchestra; over these the epistyles and entablatures 
were one-fifth of the columns below; in the second story 


height of the pulpitum or which Vitruvius designates 
as “the ores acon and above the pluteum ete 

columns of the second story less by one-fourth than 
those of the lower story, the epistylium with the entabla- 
ture being as before one-fifth of the columns below. If there 
* Vitrav. v. 7: “ i cum unda et corona inferioris i 
i. ~ Pe aga weit ad 82; and below, part 1, Bie 
.__* Pollux, 1v. § 130. 
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is an episcenos, its pluteum is half the pluteum below it, ant 
its columns less by one-fourth than the columns of th 
second story, the epistylium and entablature bearing the 
same proportion, namely, one-fifth, to the corresponding 
columns. ‘These measurements of course varied with the 
tastes of different epochs, and the size of the theatre in th 
particular case. The distinctive and indispensable featw 
of the scene were the pluteum or balcony, and the five doors by 
which the actors made their different entrances on the stage 
On these particulars itwill be necessary to make some remark 

It seems more than probable that in the most flourishing 
period of the Greek drama, the mere front of the scene 
never used to indicate by itself the place of the action, but 
that this was always depicted on a painted curtain or som 
similar representation. That these pictures were suspended 
from the pluteum seems to be the most natural supposition 
and if the scene represented a mountain, as in the Prome- 
theus, » watch-tower, as in the Supplices, or a palace, as in 
the Agamemnon, on the top of which an actor had to appeal 
it is obvious that the pluteum would furnish him with thi 
necessary footing; and there can be no doubt that then 
were approaches to it by doors in the scene, as in fact 
see in the theatre at Aspendus. It is also evident that th 
pluteum must have furnished a basis for certain machines 
which were worked above the stage. For example, 
6 fov,s which was be pg a platform surrounded 
by clouds, and contrived for the introduction of di ine 
personages, was of course moved from the side of the 
scene along the pluteam. The whole of the action in the 
Peace of Aristophanes from v. 178, when Trygwgus i 
raised on his monster beetle to the second story of the 
scene, by means of a machine (v. 174), to v. 728, when 
he returns to the stage,—having lost his beetle —by 
means of the staircase behind the scene, must have taken 
place in sight of the spectators on the upper balcony 
the plauteum. : 

Eyery one of the five doors in the scene had its appro 
priate destination. The centre door (i), or valow regue 

a IV. § 130: ded 38 Ceodcyelov bvros imip thy axnvhy dr OY 
die Nt az G:zats oal el ned ebste to Wenperacie : er 
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Vitruvius, was the regular entrance of the protagonist, and 
resented, according to the scenery hung before it, a 
ce res a eavern, or other abode of the chief actor for the 
time being; the door to the spectators’ right of this (&) was 
the abode of the deuteragonist, and the door to the 5; 
tors’ left (2) was appropriated to the tritagonist. Pollux says, 
rhaps referring to a particular play, the Bacche of 
uripides, that the right door indicated the strangers’ apart- 
ment ~ and the left a prison (¢lpxrj). Vitruvius 
terms h of the doors near the centre italia. In 
Comedy Pollux calls the adjacent space to the centre 
xMowy, “the out-buildings,” with reference of course to 
some particular Comedy ; and the scenery represented wide 
entrances called «wo Otpar, adapted for the ingress of 
eattle and wagons. Towards either side of the scene were 
two other doors which Vitruvius calls ifinera and aditus, and 
these, with the sep/axro:, or triangular prisms moving on 
pivots,which were fixed beside or in them (m, m), indicated to 
_ the spectators whether the actors entering by these doors 
were to be supposed as coming from the city or the harbour in 
_ the immediate neighbourhood of the locality represented, or 
from a distance. The student will remember that these 
five entrances led to the stage, and belonged to the actors 
only. And the distinction between the two elements in the 
‘ancient drama, on which we have so often insisted, must be 
borne in mind here. For in addition to these five cicodo for 
the entrances of the actors, there were two zdpodo, one on each 
_ side, for the chorus. These zdpodo did not lead to the stage, 
but either opened at once from the wings into the orchestra, 
28 we see in the theatre at Aspendus, or, to favour the idea 
that the side entrances of the chorus and actors corresponded, 
the chorus under the stage, and came out by doors 
(t, 4), on a line with the periacti (m, m), which are often 
mentioned in connection with the parodi. Ifany one, who 
80 entered the orchestra, had afterwards to mount the stage, 
as Agamemnon in the play of that name, he was obliged to 
ascend by a flight of steps. Now we are told that while, 
1 It is clear that the doors on the stage were always used for the 
entrances and exits of the actors, except in the few cases in which they 
made their first appearance on horseback or in a chariot, like Ismeno 
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with to the side-doors on the stage, the right 
indicated that the actor so entering came from a distance, but 
the left that he came from the city or the harbour, and that 
if the right-hand zepiaxros was turned, it indicated that the 
road leading to the distant object was different, but that i 
both sepiaxro were turned, with of course a change in the 
decorations of the scene itself, the place of action was 
different, or there was a total change of scene. But, on 
the other hand, it is said that, with regard to the mdpodo: or 
entrances of the chorus, that on the right was supposed to. 
lead from the eaeerepwe (if we read dyopiOe for dypdbe) 
or from the harbour or from the city, but that those who came 
on foot (i.e. not floating in the air like the chorus of Oceani 

in the Prometheus) from any other quarter entered. by the 
loft =dpodos.' As it is quite impossible that the entrances 
of the chorus and the actors should not have bad the same 


and Cassandra in the first 


ir way to tho seats, led 
this cuted with the text 
meaning 
of such a meaning. 
erdy was on the 
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reference to the quarters from which they were supposed to- 
enter, this apparent inconsistency must be exp! by the 
fact that the scene and the Oéarpov, properly so called, were 
led as distinct buildings, the ee belonging to- 
the latter; and while the entrances on the stage were 
designated according to the right and left hands of the 
actors, the entrances of the chorus, which faced the stage,. 
were denoted according to the right and left hands of the 
spectators. Consequently, the spectators looked to their 
right when they expected a new entrance, whether of actor 
or chorus, from the neighbourhood of the scene of action, 
but to their left when they expected to see an arrival from 
a distance. Thus in the Agamemnon, the chorus enters by 
the right parodos ; the herald, and the king with Cassandra. 
come from the left of the audience; and isthus, on the 
other hand, from the right side door. 

It seems clear, from the original meaning of the word 
oxyyi, ic. covered building, that the scene had a roof of some 
kind. here are but few traces of this in the existing. 
monuments. But as far as the evidence is available it may 
be concluded that the roof was flat, and that it had a coping 
: epee. bep(Ba ) 4 

esta, ‘tov, ore ge pe ee was a lon 

narrow iteen eetealg to the whole length of the weet, 
and elevated to a height of ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra.! Its breadth, according to Vitruvius, was one- 
seventh of the diameter of the orchestra, but its length was 
nearly double the orchestral diameter. It was therefore a 
mere ledge at the foot of the scene, and was appropriately 
called the podium, according to the original spotigtion, of 
that term. As we have already mentioned,” the stage was 
® representative of the wooden table from which the 
Barckn spoke to his chorus, and to the end it seems to 
have a movable wooden structure, sometimes, however,. 
resting on supports of masonry. In several of the ancient 
theatres, especially in that at Aspendus, we stiil see flights. 
of steps leading from the stage-doors to the level of the 
* In the Roman theatre the was at most five feet hi than 
on SIT aaa = 

* Above, p. 66. 
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orchestra; and this alone is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that the tov was taken down, whenever, as was frequently 
the case, the theatre was required for public meetings or 
other purposes not strictly theatrical.t ’ 
In its original meaning the word zpoomjvoy was no doubt 
synonymous with Aoyeioy, for it signified that which was be- 
fore the scene, and it is used in this sense by Virgil and 
other writers” It is equally clear, however, that the word 
was used improperly to denote the scene itself, or rather the 
face of the scene, which was turned towards the spectators,? 
and with a stricter reference to the form of the word, it 
denoted the curiain or hanging before the scene.* 

There are two other derivatives from ox}, which have 
occasioned no little difficulty and misconception. These are 


yviov and trooKyviov. 
Th "the singular number, zapacxyjvoy denotes what was 
sung by a member of the chorus instead of a fourth actor. 
But inthe plural, zapacxyvia undoubtedly means the lateral 


projections of the scene, by the sides of the dpéjos with the 
Aa ied gi ludé. Wh 
* Virg. Georg. 11. 382: veleres ineunt proscenia ludi. Whore Servius 
gays: proscenia...sunt pulpita ante scenam, in quibus ludicra exercentur. 
Plut, “Moral. p. 1096 B: xadxodr Ad<Eavbpoy dy TIdAAp Bovadue 
xorjoa T) xpockhrioy obx lacey 5 texvirns cs SiapOepody ray SwonpiT ar 
why darhy. Polybion (?) apud Suid. 8, v.: 4 tix xapedxouden THY 
apéoacw ep ext mporkhmnoy, xapeyiproce Tas GAndeis exivolas. 
2 The xpooxhyiy and Aoyeioy are mentioned separately in the in- 
scriptions at Patara (Bickh, C. I. No. 4223, Vol. un. p. 151): 
pucey 5 te xpooxhriov, > Kareoxebasey ex CeyeAlay d xathp adriis «- 
xal thy rod Aoyelov Katackevhy nal wAdkowow & erolyoer abrh (where 
aAdxwois means * pe tting” or “rough-casting”). And the gram- 
marian published by (Games (Aneed, Paris. 1. p. 15) must have meant 
the scene itself when he attributed to Aischylus the xpoo}via nat 
Siwreylas. Hence Vitruvius (v. 6) speaks of the proscenii pale 
and Suetonius (Nero, cc, 12, 26) of the proscenti fastigium and part 
proscenii superior. 
* Suidas s. v.: 7d xpd ris oxnvis xaparéracue. Daris, ap, Athen. 
XUL p. $36 A: eypdpero dx rod xpoonyviou em) ris olkovudyns dxobmeros. 
Id. xu. ?: 587, et Harpocrat. s. v. Ndvviov: wiov exadeiro # 
Ndynov, drt xpdowndy re dareiov exe nad expiro xpualois Kal iuarlors 
moduréreci, éxdiva 58 fy alexpordry. Of. Synesius, p. 128 o. 

* Pollux, rv. f. 709; bdre piv dytl rerdprov txoxpiroy Béor THe 
av xopevrav eindiv dv Gdf, mopagrivioy Kcdcira: Td xparypa, os 
"Aryapepvov: Aloxtdou. 
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apartments which they contained, and the doors or openings 
by which the chorus entered the orchestra. Sota 
writers on the subject, with the exception of C. O. Miiller 
and Sommerbrodt,’ have allowed themselves to be misled by 
the confused descriptions of the grammarians, who suppose 
that the parascenia were entrances to the stage rather 
than to the orchestra, and buildings behind the scene 
itself, and not those behind the lateral projections only.? 
That the zapacmjia were separate from the scene and 
beside it, is clear from the form of the word, from 

the definition given by 'Theophrastus,* and from the 
Eerecbay of Aristeides. And that the doors from them 
led to the orchestra and not to the stage, and were used by 
the chorus and not by the actors, is proved by the passage 
in Demosthenes, where he charges Meidias with barricading 
and nailing up the zapacxja;® in order, as Ulpian 
justly remarks, that the chorus might be obliged to go 
round by the outer entrance, instead of passing ‘at once 
through the xdpodos to the orchestra.* 


1 Miiller (Handb. a. Arch. § 289, 5) understands the waparefra a3 
the versura procurrentes ; and Sommerbrodt (de Afech. re Scen. p. 23) 
ays distinctly: “Demosthenis mtate xapaoxfma qdificia fuisse in 
‘tall scent latere exstructa, per que chorus posset in orchestram 

rare.” 


? See the passa; uoted by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. Vol. tv. 
Epimetrum ar Py yeas kagee Biaaaoen, Scene d. Hellenen, pp. 98, 99- 
* This may be inferred from the p sense of the Ree wapd, 
Which we also find in the word pe oe and with a like signification. 
For the actors were said cdoidvat, and their entrances wero called 
rotor; but the entrance of the chorus was a xdpo3os (Jal. Poll. rv. 
108: Kal 4 pry eleod0s Tod xopod rdpodos Kadir, H Be Kara xpelay 
H€odos, ds xddw cloidvray petdoracis 3 38 per’ abriy eoodos éxi- 
®dpodos: 4 bd reAcla Eodos KPodos), and Ulpian calls the rapaokhna 
—tas ext rijs oxnvijs (not ex) thy oxnviv) eladdous, which indicates 
ae Arse} were not on the stage, but only fowerds the stage (Donalds. 

ir. Gr. 483). 

* Ha it. 8, V.2 foie a KadeioOar, &s b Ocdpparros ty 
cixoor: aohiae troompalra, Prac oxnvhy dxodederynivos Toros Tals 
dv roy dyava xapacKeuais. & Bt Aldunos ras ixardpudey ris dpxhorpas 
dlaé8ous ofre gnol Kadcabat. 

#11, p. 397, 3: od nly oxnmby Gavud (uy 72 waparxhria yridoes Kal rods 
Adyous apels erfipas 7a rapagleypara: ottw wéphw Tov vouov Balves. 

* Mid. p. 520, 18: 7a mopaokhmia opdrray, spoonrar. 

1 Schol. ad Dem. Tom. 1x. p. 547, Dind.: todreotw dwoppdrrey ras 
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The érorxjry has generally been understood as indicat- 
ing the front of the stage itself, and the chambers belo 
the stage.’ This opinion has been derived from the words 
of Pollux. But if this had been the case, the name would 
surely have been ixoAayeior, not trooxijrcoy, and the analogy of 
érurxjviov, which denotes the third story of the scene, w! 
there was one, would lead at once to the conclusion that 
iroomuov must denote the lower story of the scene itself. 
Besides Pollux is here speaking of the scene, for he imme- 
diately afterwards mentions the three doors ; and, as he says 
that the troomrwv was adorned with columns and images, 
he could hardly have been speaking of the temporary sub- 
structure of the fov. In the monuments which repre- 
sent the Avyciov during the performance of a piece, it seems 
to be ornamented with candelabra and fillets of wool, or 
such other decorations as might be painted on the wood 
(see Fig. 3).4 That the lower part of the scene itself was 
adorned with images and columns we know from Vitruvius 
and from the inscription at Patara.* It is also clear that 


dnl ris oxnrijs claéSous, Tra 5 xopds med Cores 
daésov, kal ore Bpadivorros Fa eats : 
o0émy. Kolster supposes that Meidias 
barricaded what remained of the spaco 


* ry. § 124: 7 38 broexhrior Kloot al &yoruaris Kexdounro ” 
(17 aS end te Sh Dasiacanneen! rigs ee 
tviee a tasks par mad 

Iv. Ve 63 0. 4283: Gv dxSpiderrcey 
eyodpdroy dvderacw. “ we 
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Pollux uses id with the accusative to signify “behind” rather 
than “under,”* so that tmd Aoyeov xefpevoy means “lying 
behind the stage.” And for the same reason we must 
understand a chamber in the lower story of the scene, where 
we read that Asopodorus heard the applause given to one of 
the flute-players, being himself in the drooxjyoy,* or that 
Phocion used to walk behind the scene when the audience 
was assembling.* 


IITID 


As a general rule the action in a Greek drama was sup- 
posed to take place in the open air. In the earliest and 


Viv, § 128: Belevver ra bxd thy oxnvhy dy ais olxlaus axdipnra 
spax0ivra. Cf. Schol. Asch. Eumen. 47: 7% ind thy oxnviy, “what 
is going on behind the scene.” “ 

* Athen. xiv. p. 531 P: SiarplBuv abrds dy rg brooxnvig, 

* Plutarch, V. Phoe. v.: thy dwxliavd Gass sAnpovudvou Tob Oedrpow 
eprmarciy ixd oxnvhy. 
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rudest exhibitions the hero came forth from a wooden tent 
or hut (oxy) to the stage before it, which was originall 
and properly termed “ the space before the tent” (zpooxynoy, 
and there narrated his adventures or conversed with the 
chorus. This condition was imposed on the dramatist in 
the most perfect state of his art, and all the dialogue, in 
the regular development of an ancient play, is supposed to 
be carried on in some place more or less public. It might, 
however, be necessary to display to the eyes of the spec- 
tators some action which belonged to the interior, or had 
just taken place behind the scene. For example, in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the chorus on hearing the death- 
ery of the king proposes to rush in at once, and bring the 
matter to the proof while the sword is still wet (vy. 1318). 
And immediately afterwards we see Clytwmnestra standii 
where she had slain her husband (y. 1346). This change 
scene to the interior was not effected as it is with us, and 
as other changes of scene were effected by the Greeks, 
: namely, by substituting 
a fresh pictorial back- 
ground, but by pushin; 
forward the chamber itse 
to the stage. Had they 
merely removed the cur- 
tain and shown a recess, 
such as seems to have been 
constructed in the smaller 
Roman theatres,’ the in- 
terior would have ap- 
peared dark in comparison with the daylight of the stage, 
and the spectators im the great theatres, especially those 
seated at the side, could not have seen what was going on. 
To obviate this difficulty, Zschylus* contrived a moveable 
chamber, corresponding to the size of the door in the scene 
which was opened to exhibit the interior, and this chamber, 


1 This recess is clearly indicated in the remains of the theatre at 
Sf pate given in the subjoined illustration (Fig. 4). 
puis =) Sereda 1. p. 19: et ply 8h ote zu 
erat = oxyviy ciphyata xpoordpew, exxunAhpara 
mxepiderous kal pnxards, dféorpas Te Kal xpooKhmna Kal Sioreylas. 


Fig. 4. 


a a a A 
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according as it was merely pushed out or rolled out on 
wheels, was called the éédéorpa or ekxtxAnua.t These words 
are often used as synonyms.? But as the word éfderpa, in 
its military sense, denoted one of those boarding-bridges, 
which were thrust forth from the besiegers’ tower to the 
battlements of the enemy,* and as the same word in later 
Greek denoted a balcony projecting from the upper story 
of a house,‘ it may be inferred that, as distinguished from 
the éxxtxAnna, the egéorpa was generally used in those 
cases when the interior of an upper chamber was exhibited. 
Tt may, however, have been used also on the level of the 
stage, when a complete development of the interior was not 
required. With regard to the é&xvkAnna in particular, it 
is clear from the description in the grammarians, that it was 
a machine which moved on wheels,’ and which might be 
rolled out through any one of the three principal doors on 
the stage, according to the interior which it was intended 
to display.° It is said to have been lofty, ie. as high as 
the doorway through which it moved, and to have had a 
seat upon it, in order, of course, that the actor, who was 
thus produced, might ride safely during the evolution.’ It 
was probably a semicircular stage, the diameter bein, 

equal to the breadth of the door through which it mo) 


’ The most com essay on these contrivances is that by C. O. 
- Milller, Erach u. eT a tne iytlene, Klcine Bekejiow 
1. p. §24. 

Plax, Iv. § 122: TH 38 edorpay tabtby TE dexvwAspars voul- 
fovrw. Hesych.: e&éerpa éxl ris oxiyns 7d dxxixAnus. Schol. 
Aris 76: iepdy aberra:. Schol. Ravenn. ibid.: dexvedciras 
dal rd tw 1d Oecpopdpior. 

* Vogotius, de re Militari, 1. 21. t 
* “Bedarpa et "EEGers, Mooniorum Projectio.” Vide Ducange and 


or. 
* Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 415: éxxéeAqua Adyera: py dena BAwor 
tpdxous Lyov. She. Clem. Alex. p. 11, Potter: phew ng éxddour 
excids 71 iérpoxov exrds Tis oxnrns, ob orpepoutvov dna ra tow 
Th ike pavepd ylyrecdas. 

CEO xp} Tovro votialas Kal’ ixderqy Cipay, olovel nab” F 


7 Id. ibid.: nal +d wiv dexteAgua dx) EiAww iyyrdy Babplr, § exi- 
werra: Opdvos’ Selxvve St a ied oxrrhy ey Tais olxias axdddnre 
roa Giy-a. 
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i.e. about sixteen fect in the case of the middle door, and it 
moved on hinges like that door, to which for the moment 
it corresponded. From various allusions, in which the 
action of the éxxvxAnpa or égderpa is metaphorically applied 
to the revelation or unveiling of those things which gene- 
rally are or ought to be hidden behind a curtain,’ it may be 
inferred that the zaparéracpa or hanging scene was 
always removed before this evolution was performed. ‘The 
change of seene to the interior was supposed to affect the 
chorus as well as the actors, as we see from the passage in 
the Agamemnon, to which reference has already been made# 

With regard to the exterior, the changes of scene were 
effected, as we have already mentioned, by the mepfaxror 
(scil. @vpat) or revolving doors in the form of a triangular 
prism, which stood before the side doors on the stage, and by 
turning round on a pivot (m, m), not only indicated the 
different regions supposed to lie in the neighbourhood of 
the scene, but were also made use of as machines for 
introducing suddenly sea and river-gods, and other incidental 


* Cicero, de Provinciis Consularibus, 6, § 14: “quibuscum jam in 
exostra heluatur, antea post siparium solebat.” Polyb. x1. 16, 18: vis 
tixns &owep exirndes ex thy edorpay dvaBiBalobons thy tuerd 
&yvoiwy. Clem. Alex, Protrept. p. 11, Potter: thy -yourelay thy Gee 
xpuupéyny adtois oloy ext oxnviis rob Biou trois rijs GAnGelas exxuxafow 
Ocarais. Id. Strom. vit. p. 886: od yap dexvxrciy xph 7d pworhpior 
Of, Asch. Agam. 1145: 5 xpnopuds obxer’ dx xadvupdroy tora Se 
Sopxés, where we have the same thought, with a different allusion. 

* The Scholiast on Aristophanes, Nubes, 218, where Socrates is 
‘introduced as sitting or walking (225: depoBara) on a xpeudOpa, oF 
shelf, says in explanation: wapeyxixAnua’ de? yap xpeutoOa vie 
Reonpdrny ex) xpeudipas xalnudvor nal robroy eieed@dyra wal Ocarduevor 
airy olirw xvdéoba. Kpeudipa 8% Adyerar, Bik 7d obrws abrhy ded pe 
tiwpov dvas xpenaudvny. viv pdvro: td wepirtetovra [ipa] els abrir 
éOauer dxori8eo0a: (i.e. such as cheeses and other stores), And on 
v. 132, on the words GAA’ obx) xdxte thy Olpar, ho remarks: rotro Bt 
wapeyxixrnua’ bet yap abrdy @AGeiy nal dba: Thy Obpay Tod Ywxpdrovs. 
From these es it is concluded, and reasonably, as we think, by 
Schinborn (Scene der Hellenen, p. 347), that the wrapeyxdxAnna was & 
practicable projection at the side of the stage. In a secondary appli- 
cation it meant anything inserted in a play, a3 a mimic ‘iculation 
ipetnecn. the speeches (Schol. Ret) 22). OF aes ar eae) in- 

tu lor’ Ps 265, 52 erepoy eylyvero meORAN US 
00 Spdparos 4 Kaptcacia) Bat te cannot have cite pe simplo 
éxxixAnua, a8 Miller contends (Kleine Schriften, 1. p. 538). 
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apparitions.! As the right-hand dpén0s represented the 
country road, and the left-hand that which led to the city, 
_ the eae of scene effected by the revolutions of the 
right-hand zepiaxros were distant views painted in per- 
Spective ; while those on the left were pictures of single 
objects supposed to be close at hand. The scenery, which 
was regularly placed before the main scene, was apparently 
painted on canvas, the framework being of solid wood. In 
the Gidipus Coloneus, the grove of the Eumenides was thus 
represented, and perhaps some evergreens were actually 
placed on the stage. If the 
seene had to be changed, 
which was rarely the case 
in Tragedy, the operation 
was concealed by a cur- 
tain (atAafa), which was 
drawn up through a slit 
between the stage and 
the scene, and not, like 
_ ours, allowed to drop from | ] 
above. This receptacle for Fig. 5: 
the curtain and the cy- a i 
linder, round which it was rolled, is plainly seen in the 


_ 1} The following are authorities respecting the z¢ ‘ot. Vitrnv. 


Y. 7: “secundum ca spatia ad ornatus comparata (que loca Greei 
®piixrovs dicunt) ab co, quod machinm sunt in iis locis, versatiles 
irtgonce habentes.” Jul. Pollux, IV. 126: wap’ éxdrepa 38 tar dbo 

Cupsy ray wept chy udony, KAdAa dbo elev Gr, pla inarépwber, xpbs bs 
al replaxro: cvpremyacu- piv Telit 7a Uw wédcws Sndodea, ¥) 3 
Spurreps vd ex brews’ pddiota TH ek Asudvos* Kal Scots ve Cadarrious 
dryer Kal wdv0’ boa dxaxdlorepa beta ty unxarh ww &Buvara® af BE 
tmiazploorer al weplanror } Bebia pry duel toxov Sixtan 1 8 Xd par 
Adrrovet, ext thy cxnrhy id KAiudxow dvaBalvover the uso 

Of the periacté as side-scenca, it seems most probable that they were 
not let into the wall (for it is xpds as, not xpds als or év als), and from 
the analogy between the employments of the zeplaxros and the anxarh, 
which was placed in the left sdpodes, it may be inferred that these 
triangular prisms stood ax ropresented in the plan, between the side- 
entrances to the stage and tho orchestra. Kolster suggests fete 
7 ¢ Studien, Pref. p. viii) that the axis of the cylinder was fixed in 
_ the lintel and threshold of the side-door, so that the apex of the 
triangle stood within the wall. ‘This would have prevented the 
_ Gudience from aceing the whole of the side-scene. 
: 7 
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small theatre at Pompeii, as represented in the annexed 
illustration. This difference between the ancient practice 
ase fe iv must Aes ad oe On 
would understand such passages as the following (Ovi 
Metamorphoses, 111. 111—114) : 3 


“Sic, ubi tolluntur featis aulwa theatris, 
Surgere uate solent, primumque ostendere vultum, 
Cetera paullatim, placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine ponunt.” 


Here the reference is to the drawing up of the curtain at 
the end of an act, when the figures which were embroidered 
on it (isi Georg. 111. 25), were gradually displayed to 
the audience, the head rising first, just as the armed men 
rose from the ground when Cadnius sowed the serpent’s 
teeth. Conversely, Horace says (2 Epist. x. 189): 


“Quattuor aut plares aulwa premuntur in horas, 
Dum fugiunt equitum turmw peditumque caterve :” 


that is, the curtain was down, as the play was going on for 
four hours or more, while the spectacle, as in one of Mr, 
Charles Kean’s revivals, went on as an episode in the play. 

Scene-painting (oxnvoypadpia, oxaypadia) in the days 
of Agatharcus became a distinct and highly-cultivated 
branch of art. When the scene exhibited its most usual 
representation,—that of a house,—the altar of Apollo 
Agyious was invariably placed on the stage near the main 
entrance. There are many allusions to this both in 
Tragedy and ser. 

‘the theatre at Athens was well supplied with machinery 
calculated to produce startling effects. Besides the periacti, 
which were used occasionally to introduce a sea-deity of 
his fish-tailed steed, or a river-god with his urn, there was 
the Gcodoyeioy, a platform surrounded by clouds, and 
suspended from the top of the central scene, whence the 
deities conversed with the actors or chorus. Sometimes 
they were introducet near the left parodos, close to the 
periactos, by means of a crane turning on a pivot, which 


* See eg. Hechyl. Agam, 1051, 6. 
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was called the pyxavj.t The yépavos was a contrivance for 
snatching up an actor from the stage and raising him to the 
Geodoyeiov; and by the atwpat, an arrangement of ropes 
and pullies, Bellerophon or Trygwus could fly across the 
stage, 

hen there was the Bpovretoy, a contrivance for imitating 
the sound of thunder. It seems to have consisted of bladders 
full of pebbles, which were rolled over sheets of copper laid 
outin the trocxya, Again, the appearance of lightning 
was produced by means of a periactos or triangular prism of 
mirrors placed in the @coAoycov. ‘This was called the 
kepavvookoreiov. It may be inferred too that either the 
orchestra or the stage was occasionally supposed to repre- 
sent water. ‘Thus in the Frogs, Bacchus rows either on or 
in front of the Aoyeiov to the melodious croakings of the 
chorus which swims around his boat. 

_ From the enormous size of the theatre at Athens, which 
is said to have contained 30,000 spectators, it became 
necessary to employ the principles of acoustics to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘All round the xot\oy were placed bell- 
shaped vessels of bronze, called #xeia, placed in an inverted 
position, and resting on pedestals, which received and dis- 
tributed the vibrations of sound. . 

The influence of the situation and peculiar construction 
of the Greek theatre upon the imagination of the dramatist 
has been fully shown by an accomplished scholar who visited 
Athens some years since? : 

Our conceptions of the manner of representation also 
depend upon the twofold division of the Attic drama, We 
must recollect the military origin of the chorus,* its employ- 
ment in the worship of Bacchus,® the successive adoption of 
the lyre and the flute as accompaniments,® the nature of 


1 Jul. Poll. rv, 128: 4 pxavh 82 Ccods Selxvver Kal “Hpwas tobs dy 
Rép, Berrcpogdrras, f) Mepoeis’ kal xerrar kata The apiorépay 
Broker txip thy oxy 7d thos. Hence the phraso Deus ex 

lachina. 

FF Plato, Sympos. 175 2. See, however, Wordsworth’s Athens and 

ica, pp. 92 849. 

* Seo Wordsworth’s Athens and Aitica, pp. 94 foll. 

* Above, pp. 27 foll. * Above, p. 37- 

* Above, p. 36. 2 

T 
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the cyclic chorus,’ and the improvements of Stesichorus,? in 
ol 


must remember also that the actor was ori; ly a rhapsode 
who succeeded the Exarchus of the Dithyramb,? that he 
was the representative of the poct,* who was the original — 
Exarchus, that he acted in a huge theatre at a great 
distance from the spectators, and that he often had to 
sustain more than one part in the same piece; all this we 
must recollect, if we would not confound the functions of 
Polus with those of Macready. 
The first remark with regard to the chorus will explain to 
us the order and manner in which the choreutw made their 
entry. The chorus was supposed to be a lochus of soldiers 
in battle array.6 In the dithyrambic or cyclic chorus of 
fifty, this military arrangement was not practicable; bul 
when the original choral elements had become more deeply 
inrooted in tha wenulp of Bacchus, and the three principal 
Apollonian dances were transferred to the worship of that 
god,® the dramatic choruses became like them quadrangular, 
and were arranged in military rank and file? The number 
of the tragic chorus for the whole Trilogy appears to have 
been fifty; the comic chorus consisted of twenty-four. 
The chorus of-the Tetralogy was broken into four sub- 
choruses, two of fifteen, one of twelve, and a satyric choru 
of eight, as appears from the distribution in the remaining 
Trifogy.* When the chorus of fifteen entered in ran 
three abreast, it was said to be divided xara f{vyé: when it 
was distributed into three files of five, it was said to be xa 
erolyovs. The same military origin explains the fact th 
the anapestic metre was generally, if not always, adopted 
for the opening choral song; for this metre was also used 
tn the Greek marching songs.? The muster of the chorus 
round the Thymele, shows that the chorus was Bacchic a8 
well as military ; the mixture of lyric and flute music points — 


* Above, p. 38. * Above, note (1). 
a rg 66, and elsewhere. * Above, quer s 
* Miller, Ewmeniden, § 12. * Above, p 28. 

Tid § 1 foll. 


7 Miiller, Bumeniden, § 5. * Id, 
* Id, ibid. § 16. ; 


rs 
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‘THE CYRENAIC PICTURE, 
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to the same union of two worships;! and in the strophic 
and antistrophic form of most of the choral odes, we discern 
the traces of the choral improvements of Stesichorus. 
Again, with regard to the actor, when we remember that 
he was but the successor of the Exarchus, who in the 
improvements of Thespis spoke a xpdAoyos before the chorus 
came on the stage, and held a pois, or dialogue, with them 
after they had sung their choral song,? we shall see why 
there was always a soliloquy or dialogue, in the first 
pieces of the more perfect Tragedies, before the chorus 
came on.? ‘The actor's connexion with the rhapsode is also 
a reason for the narrative character of the speeches and 
dialogues, and for the general absence of the abrupt and 
vehement conversations which are so common in our own 


plays. 

But, independently of any peculiarities of a literary 
nature, the great size of the theatre,* and the religious 
character of the festival, gave occasion for some very re- 
markable differences between the outward appearance and 
costume of the ancient actors, and those who sustain parts 
in the performances of the modern drama. These differences 
consisted mainly in the two following particulars: (a) the 
tragic actor was always raised on soles of enormous thiek- 
ness, which gave additional height to his person, while his 
body and limbs were also stuffed and padded to a corre- 
sponding size, and his head was surmounted by a colossal 
mask, suited to the character which he bore; and (6) every 
performer, whatever his character might be, was uniformly 
arrayed in the gay and gaudy attire of the Dionysian 
festival. We will consider these peculiarities separately, 
because they spring from distinct causes; for the thick 
soles and the mask were due to the size of the theatre, and 
the festal dress to the religious nature of the solemnities. 
With regard to both of these peculiarities we have abundant 
authorities in ancient works of art. Masks of every de- 


* Miiller, Kumeniden, § 18. ? See above, p. 66, and p. 113. 

2 The Supplices and’ Persw of ZEschylus, which are the only two 
plays that roo with an anapmstic march, were not the first plays of 
the Trilogies to which they belonged. 

* See Dr, Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, p. 92. 
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scription are repeated in pictures and sculptures, and 
figures arrayed in the theatrical dress are to be met with 
everywhere. We have also representations of complete 
scenes from the different kinds of dramas, especially, bow- 
ever, from Comedies ; and, by great_good fortune, we have 
rescued from the ruins of time, in all the brightness of the 
original colouring, not only a series of twenty-two pairs of 
figures representing performers in Tragedies, followed by a 
similar pair from a Satyrie drama, but also the three actors 
accompanied by the chorus. ‘The former are given in @ 
number of hexagonal Mosaics, which were found at Lorium 
in Etruria, where Antoninus Pius was brought op and where © 
he died, and which are now let into the modern Mosaic 

wement of an octagonal room of the Pio-Clementine 
icon at Rome called the Saloon of the Muses. The 
latter representation was discovered in a grotto, on one 
side of the Necropolis of Cyrene, the four walls of which 
are covered with well-preserved paintings representing the 
dramatic and other entertainments, which the dece: 
exhibited in his lifetime, or which had been given on 
occasion of his funeral2 By the aid of these ancient 
authorities we can describe the attire of a Greek actor as 
accurately as if we were detailing the costume of a performer 
on the modern stage. 

We shall first discuss (a) those peculiarities of the 
theatrical costume, which were designed to increase the 
stature of the actor, and to give greater distinctness to his 
features when seen from a distance, and then (6) illustrate 
the festal attire in which he walked the stage. 

(a) The thick-soled boot, worn by hunters and others, 
who had to walk over rough and tangled ground, was 


1 This mosaic is fully described by Millin, Description d'une Mo- 

eaoe Antique du Musée Pio-Clémentine & Rome représentant des 

de gédies, Paris, 1829. See also Miiller, Gott. Gel, Anz, 

1831, pp. 1234 8qq.; Wicseler, Theatergeb. pp. 48 8qq. Some epeci- 
mens of the figures are given in the accompanying plate, p. 281. 

2 Seo J. R. Pacho, Jelation d'un Voyage’ dans la Marmorique, la 
Cyrénaique, &. Paris, 1827, Pl. xiax. and 1. ef, Miller, Handbuch d. 
Arch, H 425, 2; Creuzer, Deutsch. Schrift, sur Archiiol. Vol. 11. 4993 
iba ler, Theaterged. pp. 99 8qq. ‘The figures are given in plate, 
P- 27) 


¥ Gee p. 203). G 
YIGURES FROM THE PIO-CLEMENTINE MOSAIC, 
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called the cothurnus (xd@opvos), and does not appear to 
have been different from the dpi or pero. At least 
Agamemnon, who enters the orchestra in a mule-car, has 
his dpBvva taken off before he mounts the stage by the 
moppupsozpuros aépos, laid for him by Clytwmnestra,* 
and Hippolytus is said to have stept into his chariot all 
booted as he was (atraicw éphiducw).2 The adoption 
of this form of boot was not primarily occasioned by the 
necessity of giving the actor a more elevated stature. The 
incident mentioned by Herodotus* shows that the cothurnus 
was an effeminate chaussure, and it is clear that it 

formed a part of the costume of the worshippers 

of Bacchus, who imitated the half-womanly cha- 

racter of their divinity. The upper leather was 

highly ornamented and laced down the front, but 

the thickness of the sole seems to have required 

that for ordinary jurposes the buskin should not 

fit closely to the fot, so that the name xdéBopvos 

was adopted as a designation of Theramenes, who Fig. 6. 
was regarded as a turn-coat or trimmer in politics.® 

But although the ordinary xé@opvos or dpBvry had a ve! 
thick sole against which stones and other obstacles struc’ 
with a ringing sound as the passenger stumped along the 
road,’ it bore no comparison in this respect to the tragic 


* sch. Agam. 917: 
GAN’ ef Boxe? cor rave’ deal tis dpBbAas 
Atos rdxos mpddovdov EuBaow xodés. 

* Eurip. Hippol. 1188: 
ndprre 82 xepoty jvias ax Errvyos, 
abraiow dppbraiow dpudoas xédas. i 


oa 125. Hence Aristoph. Ran, 47: rf xé@opvos wat powadov Evvnd- 
“yh 


4 Seo Fig. 6; and com ig. 15 DP» 291+ : 

* Seo the story of ae ais made his cothurni, like the 
pee of Hudibras, serve a3 an additional pocket for his gold. 
erod, VI. 125, 

* Xen, ‘Wa. Th. 3, § 31: S0er Stow Kal KiPopvos dxucadetra* Kal yap 
ns raliagd dpudrray pry tots wooly audorépois Sone’, GroBrtres 8 ex 


4 rt ae 
eocrit, VII. 25, 26: 
i ds Ted x00) verooudroro 
wiga AOos wralooa ror’ aoBudAlderow Gelder. 
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buskins. Their enormous and extravagant height may be 
seen in the accompanying figure of the Tragic Muse, 
is singularly shown in the two monuments which are ou 
pra authorities for the costume of the Greek drama. 
n the Pio-Clementine Mosaic, as Millin well remarks, the 
figures seem at first sight to have no 
feet, but resemble the marionettes 
which are worked from below. On 
a closer examination, however, we 
observe that the feet of the actors 
are covered by their long robes, and 
that we only see the high soles on 
which they are elevated. For in one 
of the figures (No. ry, see the ac 
companying plate, p. 281), where 
a woman in a state of great agita- 
tion is rushing in to announce some 
dreadful intelligence, one of her feeb 
is lifted from the stage, so that we 
see the bottom of the sole: and in 
two others (also given in the accor 
panying plate), the toe of.the bus! 
projects beyond the bottom of 
robe. In the Cyrenaie picture fi 
three figures of the actors are rai 
on. little pedestals, if Pacho’s copy 
is correctly drawn, and Miller has 
supposed? that the picture represents statues of actors 
¥and not the actors themselves, a supposition which is seb 
aside by the whole composition. There can be little doubt 
that these basements merely depict the soles of their 
buskins, the square space in the middle being pe 
intended to indicate the divisions between the two soles 
each case. In a painting on a wall at Pompeii* 
1 P. 16: “On diroit qu'ils n’ont pas de pieds; ils ont l’air de ces 
marionettes que I’on promine & travers les fentes des planches d'un 
théitre, et dont les fils qui les font mouvoir sont dessous, au 
d’étre dessus,” 
2 Handb. d. Arch. § 425, 2. 
? This is Wieseler's opinion, Thealerged. p. 100. 
* Gell, Pompeii, Vol. 1. Pl. uxxy. 
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uliar shape of the soles conveyed to Sir W. Gell the 
a that the figures were Scythian Hippopodw! but a 
more exact copy, which has subsequently been made by 
Wieseler,) shows that the figures merely wear a sort of 
sabot or wooden shoe. That these soles of the cothurnus, 
which seem to have been called ¢uBdra or {Para,* were 
made of wood, probably of some very light wood, if not 
occasionally of cork, is distinctly stated by the Scholiast 
on Lucian ;* and the Pio-Clementine Mosaic shows us that 
ey were generally painted so as to harmonize with the 
obe of the actor. On account both of its connection with 
the Dionysiac attire, and of its special use in giving height 
and dignity to the tragic actor, the cothurnus was an emblem 
of Tra; edy, as the soccus was of Comedy ;* the Tragic Muse 
is equipped with this clumsy buskin ;° and the word itself is 
ed by the Latin poet as a synonym for tragadia.® 
In addition to the cothurnus, and the padded figure,’ the 
tragedian was increased to a colossal stature by his mask 
(=pocwzeiov), which not only represented a set of features 
much larger than those of any ordinary man, but was 


raised to a great height above the brow by a sort of elevated 
gre ( y 


frontlet or foretop (dyxos, superficies),® rising in the shay 
of the letter A,° which formed the frame of a tire or periwig 


* Wiesclor, Theaterged. p. 51, and Taf. a, No. 23. 
* See Valckenaer, y an 4% ry 
2 Ad Jov. Trag. p. 13: ¢uBéras piv Ta ElAa & BddAovew bed Tobe 
éSas of rpayydol, Tra garter paxpérépot. 
* Horace, Ars Poctica, 80: 
: “Hane soceé copere pedem grandesque cothurni.” 
-* Wicseler, Theaterged, p. 52, Taf. 1x. 2. Soo Fig. 7, p. 224. 
SRtisrases. Garmarktacie ped 
“grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno.” 
Virgil, Eelog. vit. 10: 
; “Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno.” 
pincian, Jupiter Tragedus, 1. 44; de Gymnas. 23; de Saltat. 


a ‘tse word dynos (of. &yxn, yor, Syxvpa, &o.) refers to the curve at 
the top; the 4 ae, which also means a roof, indicates that 
it was over the face. 

® Pollux, 1v. § 133: AaB3oadis 7H oxfnats. 
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(=qvicy, gevdxy),' attached to the mask. When 

head-piece was fitted on, there was only one outlet for t 
Yoice, sometimes represented as a square, but more 3 
rally as a round opening (08 rotundum),? so that the voice 


Loy 


NERA 


ESPN MONSNWA A, 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


might be said to sound through it—hence the Latin 
for a mask (persona a personando) ;* hence also the str 
expressions (BopBiv, sep Bop Pov) used by the grammarians 
) in speaking of the voice of the tragic actor. As the 

. for the eyes must have been opposite to those of the actor, 
the mouth would fall below his chin, and some contrivance 
must have been adopted, after the manner of a speaking- 
trumpet, to produce this striking effect. The persona mula, 
or dumb actor, was furnished with a mask in which the lips 


1 Hence devaxiCer, “to deceive.” See Hemsterhuis on Julius 


x. § 170. 
? The mouth is square in the figures on the Pio-Clementine Mi 
Nos. 1, 3, 4) §, Plates 1. m1. 1v. The size of the mouth is alluded to 
by Persius, ¥. 3: “fabula seu mossto tur hianda tragaxio;” 
\ Juvenal, m1. 1 “ personm pallentis um.” 
* Gabius Bassus, apud Aul. Gell. y. 7. Barth derives the 
from wept cua, Voss from xpéowror, Doderlein from xapacalrw, Mt 
‘Talbot from Persephone, and an English theologian from repi(évior! 
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were closed, as in the accompanying illustration from a 
painting at Pompeii. 

‘The greatest possible care was bestowed on the 
fabrication of masks; and the manufacturer of 
stage costume got his name from this part of the 
_actor’s equipment! It is not certainly known 
| of what material the mask was composed. The 
} oe in the Cyrenaic picture seems, in the case 
oo all the three actors, to be a metal plate, and it Fig. 10, 
_ is not improbable that this connexion of the mask 
_ and wig, on which they both depended, was of some stiff and 
_ solid substance. Bétticher has supposed, on the strength of 
_ a passage in Lueretius,® that the masks were made of clay ; 
but a mask of terra cotta would have been much too heavy, 
_ and it is more reasonable to infer that the poet refers to the 
_ eoating of chalk with which the surface was overlaid in order 
toreceive the colouring, or perhaps to the colours themselves. 
The lighter the mask the more convenient it would be for 
‘the performer, and though the description in Lucretius 
_ 8eems to be inconsistent with Millin’s conjecture that it 
_ Was made of cork,’ there is no reason why it should not 
have been moulded from the bark of some other tree® 
- moistened in water, and then modelled in a bust. The : 

illa, or heads of Bacchus, which were imitations of the 


* Pollux, rv, 115: xal oxevh piv 4 tay broxprray orodg (7H 3° aith 
eal oopdrioy mca oxevoroids 88 b xpoowzoxods, 
p. 12. 


j 


t 
* Iv. 296 sqq.: f 
ee “Ut si quis, prius arida quam sit 
{ Cretea persona, adlidat pilwve trabive, f 
3 Atque ca continuo rectam si fronte ge 
J Servet, et elisam retro seze exprimat ipsa, | j 
Fiet ita, ante oculos fuerit qui dexter, ut idem 
; Nune sit Imvus, ct ¢ levo sit mutua dexter.” J 
It is quito clear from this that the mask was made of some substance , 
P fitted by maceration for receiving an impression and capable of being ‘ 
turned inside out, which would hardly be possible with a clay mould. 
* As in Potronius : . 
4 “Dum sumit creteam faciom Sestoria, cretam 
Perdidit illa simul, perdidit et faciem.” 
* Deser, Dun Mos. p. 6. 
* Virgil, Georg. 1. 387: ‘ 
“Oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cayatis.” ‘ 
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tragic mask, and which were suspended from the pine-tree 
near a vineyard, in order that the district might t econ 
fruitful, whereon the face of the god was directed by th 
wind,? were most probably made of bronze or copper; for 


ur 
In the P : 
mostly of a swarthy colour ; thos 
in the Cyrenaic picture are quit 
) natural; and it is probable th 
y a resemblance to nature ¥ 
preserved, though of course 
colours were strongly pronounced” 
and exaggerated. It is obvious 
as Miiller says,> that the mask 
were sometimes changed betwee 
the acts, and that a difference 
of complexion was introduced 
mark the change in the conditio 
of the character, as when CEdipus 
or Polymnestor returns to the stage after the loss of his 
eyes The masks of female characters were furnished wit 
the Gyros, a8 in the figure of the tragic Muse (Fig. 7), i 
the of the Antigone (Fig. 17), and in the Pompeiat 
picture already cited,® but the features were less exag 


+ Virgil, Georg. 1. 329: 

“Osoilla ox alta suspendunt mollia pinu.” 
2 Id. ibid, 390: 

“Hine omnis largo pubescit vinea feta 
ve pleat vallesque cav@m saltusque pr 


fundi, 
Et quocunque Deus cireum caput egit ho- 
@ nestum.” “ we 
. Creuzer supposes IV. 93 his. 
@ practice referred to the purifying influence oF 
the wind, indicated by the Sa of Bacchus 
Lichnites. * Hist. of Gr. Tat. 1. 


395+ 
; ‘ cTShass wre balled kastesa voce ux, 
iW. § rar. 

5 Gell, Pompeii, Vol. u. Pl. uxxv., of which the annexed is a copy 
de Ay oe Stesteos tn Sena nad ti qusetions 
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gerated, and they had sometimes caps of a peculiar colour, 
with hanging ribands kept down i a anntivte tassel of 
gilded metal called | selon, i.e., “a little pomegranate.”* 
There was a different kind of mask for almost every 
character. Julius Pollux divides the tragic masks alone 
into twenty-six classes :? and while he informs us that the 
comic masks were much more numerous,’ he specifies only 
four kinds of satyric masks, two portraying satyrs with grey 
hair or a long beard, and two representing Sileni, as 
youthful or aged respectively.‘ The last of these is de- 
picted in the Pio-Clementine Mosaic, as a_bald-headed, 
reg mask, crowned with ivy (Pl. v. No. vit.), and 
the last group on that mosaic (PI. xxviu.) represents the 
Silenus in full costume, bald-headed and crowned with ivy, 
though ‘dressed in the tragic robe like the other figures. 
The accompanying groups (Fig. 12, 13, 14) show the tragic, 
comic, and satyric masks in contrast with one another. 


Fig. 12. 


() It has been already remarked that the dress of the 
tragic actors was derived from the gay festal costume of the 


1 Millin, Mosatque, Pl. v. No. virt.; Monum. Antig. ined. 11, 249. 

* tv. § 133 9qq- 

* Jul. oil. rv. §§ 143—154- * Id. § 142. 
u 
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worshippers of Bacchus. ‘The performers, says Miller, 
wore “long striped garments reaching to the ground (xiraves 
wodjpes, orodat) over which were thrown upper robes 
(indria, xAapdes) of purple or some other brilliant colour, 
with all sorts of gay trimmings and gold ornaments, the 


Fig. 14. 


ordinary dress of Baechie festal processions and choral 
dances. Nor was the Hercules of the stage represented a8 
the sturdy athletic hero, whose huge limbs were only con- 
cealed by a lion’s hide; he ap din the rich and gaudy 
dress we have described, to which his distinctive attributes, 
the club and the bow, were merely added.” 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 15) contains all the 
elements of this Dionysiac costume.* It represents an actor 
dressed in the character of Bacchus. Te does not wear the 
mask with its lofty fore-top, but he is shod with the cothurnus, 
which has the usual high sole, and the upper leather, which 


1 Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 296. For the details and minutiw of 
the Greek theatrical costume, see also Miiller’s Humeniden, § 327 
Schin, De Personarum in Euripidis Bacchabus Habitu scenico Com- 
mentatio, Lips. 183¢; and Millin’s Description of the Pio-Clementina 
Mosaic. On the different styles of dress adopted by the different 
charactors, sce Jul. Pollux, rv. 18, and for examples, compare 
Introduction to the Antigone, pp. xxxii sqq. 

2 Tt is taken from Buonarroti, Ozeerrastont eopra aleunt Medagli 
Antichi, p. 447; Bellori, Pictur. Ant. Crypt, Rom. 'T. xv.; Pano! 
Cabinet de Pourtalés-Gorgier, Pl. xxxvint. 
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is visible, is adorned with the most elaborate lacing. He 
wears on his head a chaplet of ivy. ‘The mutilated staff in 
his hand is undoubtedly a fragment of the thyrsus.! Over 
a syrma, with sleeves reaching to his wrists, he wears the 
usual upper robe of Bacchus fastened by a girdle. The 
Jong garland of flowers, which hangs round his neck, is one 
of the regular Bacchic adornments. By his left side is a 
statuette, unfortunately mutilated, which probably represents 


Melpomene; and the female figure, also imperfect, to which 
he turns his head, is probably a representation of Victory, 
who is about to place a crown on the head of the successful 
actor? On the other side is a boy playing the érwixcov, and 
probably the same as the performer who accompanied him 
on the stage. The curtain in the background seems to 


¥ Pollux, rv. 117: 6 88 Kpoxwrds indrios” A:dyvcos 38 abrg expr? nab 
porxadieriip: avbive Kal Bipoy. 
? Miller, Handb. d. Arch, § 425, 2. “ 
v2 


indicate that the actor is receiving this public recognition ag 
he sits enthroned on the proscenium. 
As the general costume of the tragic performers was thi 
fixed by the conventions of the Bacchic festival, the discri- 
mination of the character represented depended on the 


a ogee 


dignity and splendour of the festal occasion, with which 
exhibition was connected. The adjuncts, which marked 
different characters, were very simple, and might be 
recognized at once. Of the attributes of Hercules we have 
already spoken. He has both the club and the bow in the 
Pio-Clementine Mosaic (No. 1, Pl. p. 281), 
but the club alone in the same Mosaic 
in, Pl. virt. Wieseler, No. 3 
ic picture, and in the followin 
illustration from a bas-relief in the Vill: 
Albani. Mercury has simply a caduceu 
in the Pio-Clementine Mosaic (Millin, P 
x.) and in the Cyrenaic picture. h 
figure in the act of shooting with a bow 
rhe bers rg i) hati 
poignard (No. 11, 281 
represents Hercules in the act of y 
cus! The royal tragic costume 
marked by the long sceptre borne in 
the left hand,? and by 1 sword with its 
pony? at the end of the scabbard (No. 1, Pl. p. 281). Tt 


1 The drawn indicates the murderous purpose of the person 
sare te dae les Eurip. Here. F. 735 8q9- 
? Ovid, Amorum, mt. 1, 11 8qq.: 
“Venit et ingenti violenta Tragadia ~ 
Fronte ae torva; Sestak hued 
Lava manus sceptrum late regalo tencbat; 
Lydius alta pedum vincla cuthurnus erat.” 
? Herod. m1. 64. 


| 
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is difficult to say what is the distinguishing object in some of 
the figures in the Mosaic,! but the first is obyiously a young 
female figure with a torch? in each hand; and may fairly 
be identified with the Cassandra of the Zroades. oe one 

up (Millin, Pl. xxv. Wieseler, virr. 3) a figure is intro- 
Anos bearing a branch of olive as a suppliant, and it is not 
improbable, as Millin has suggested (p. 28), that the scene 
represented is that in the Supplices of Euripides, when 
petastos appeals to Zthra the mother of Theseus. In the 
picture from Pompeii, to which reference has been ly 
made (Wieseler, vit, 12), a heroine bearing a child in 
swaddling clothes, is addressing a female domestic, who 


Fig. 17. 


carries a water-jug in her right hand. That Antigone, both 
in the prologue and when she is brought before Creon, 
carries in her hand the prochus or pitcher, with which she 
poured forth the triple libations round the dead body of her 


1 In No. y, Pl. p. 281, tho male fi seems to carry in his loft 
hand tho red’ sheath of the dagger which he bears in his right; and 
tho female figure, who is bending her knee in the act of supplication, 
is Vetere Clyt«mnestra, at the moment when Orestes threatens her 
with death. 


8 vv. 308 sqq.: - 5 
Svexe, =dpexe, $e a howe OAC 


Aaurdos 745° lepdy. 3 
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brother,! is most probable in itself, and is confirmed by a 
ludicrous parody of the latter scene, in which an old and 
bald-headed man, dressed up as Antigone, and bearing an 
exaggerated hydria, pulls off his female mask at the moment 
when Creon is about to sentence the supposed culprit to” 
death? (See Fig. 17.) With regard to the colours of the 
tragic dress, the three figures in the A evar? painting are 
mainly attired in blue and yellow. The posses who 
represents Hercules, has his ents elaborately orna- 
mented, the Mercury has his blue robe adorned with rings — 
of gold and sprigs of olive, and the third figure, besides the 
admixture of "blo and yellow in his dress, has some pink 
figures embroidered on it. They have all girdles in which 

ink is the prevailing colour. Both the female characters 
in the seene with the child &% owapydvos have garments of 
a bluish-green.* here is more variety in the colours on the 
Pio-Clementine mosaic, but most of them have transversal 
bars of purple or gold (called fdBdo: zapypai*) on the 
sleeves and ies of their upper garments. ‘This band 
sometimes appears also as the we{és* or lower border of the 
chiton, In one of the groups, where a tyrant, with threateni 
mien, is addressing a prisoner, who stands before him wil 
drooping head and his hands bound behind his back, the 
former has a bright red dress without any stripes, bound round — 
his waist with a golden girdle.* The attire of mourning, when 
the character was represented as suflering under some 
special calamity, was for a woman a black gown with a pale 


* Fee heem ih te faa en pS 
* Gerhard, Ant. Bildwerke, Taf. ixxut.; Panofka, Annali dell Inet. — 
Arch, Vol. Xxx. PP 216 mh .; Welcker, Gerhard’s Arch. Zig. N, B. 1848, 
7 


333 849.3 . §5, Pl. 1x. No. 7. 
PP, Wicatise, Theatergeb. p. 52: cB Personen haben cinen blau- 


* Pollux, we § 53: al pdvror dy trois xeraox 7 Pdp3oi zapvpal 
‘ak. 
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green or quince-yellow upper robe," and for a man, if he was 
an exile, soiled white robes, or generally garments of black 
or dark brown, or quince-yellow, or with a shade of olive- 
green.” The black or at least a very dark robe is plainly 
seen in the Mosaic (No. v1, PL. p. may and the pale 
green upper robe in the figure, which Mercury is con- 
lucting to the grave (PI. x. Wieseler, vit. 5). Pollux 
mentions especially a net-like woollen robe (dypyydv) as worn 
by Teiresias and other soothsayers,* and a bulging robe 
(xéArwpa) as worn by kings over their variegated under- 
dress,* which from the word used must have been confined by 
the girdle,® and may have been the projec- 
tions before the breast and the stomach men 
tioned by Lucian.® The upper garment was 
not properly an izdreov thrown over the left 
shoulder and brought back under the right 
arm according to the % ext défa draBody, 
but a sort of xAapts, éparris, eheorpis, or 
trerdprapa fastened with a clasp on the 
shoulder like a soldier’s cloak or wrapper. 
The general name for it was é/BAnpa, and 
the on the shoulder was one of its 
special marks.7 There are many allusions 
in the classical Tragedies to this feature 
in the dramatic attire. When an actor 
divests himself of his upper garment he is 
said to throw off his clasped robe.* It is with the tongues 


1 Pollux, 1v. § 118: ris i ovppopg 5 way cuprds pédas, Th 3d 
xl BAnuar yAavndy f) phAwor. 

7 § 117: of 3 dy Buoruxlas drres # Acud Svomwi elxor, wdAora of 
ovyddes, t) pad i) pdAava 3 wide i yAabnwa, 

*§ 116: 7d 3° dy wAdypa UF dplav Siervades wep) way 7d coun, d 


_ Tepeolas dreBdddeto f 1s BAS 
4: Jeid.: 


1S 
rapa } Oxip ra wowika evedéSuvro of Artpeis Kad of 

"Ayauduroves Kal Seo: Towwbro:, 

* As in the cpithet Batixodros, 

© De Sallat, 27: ¢& Adyav zporrepridia nat xpoyaarpldia. The whole of 
Lucian’s description of the tragic actor is worth reading by the student. 

* Athenswus, x11, p. 535 E: 6 38 BixeAlas tiparves Atovdews tvorida 
kal xpucoby oripavoy xl wepdévy pererduBave tpayixdy, 

* Eurip. Here. F. 959: yuprdy otipa Oels wopraudrey. Electr. 8202 


bigas dx’ Gucey edtpexi xoprduara, 
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his own eyes, and with the same instrument Hecuba and 
her attendants blind Polymnestor.* 

The dress of the chorus was in accordance with the 
Uae hey represented; and although it was different in 

ind from that of the actors, the choragus tool: care that it 
was equally splendid. But as the actors represented heroie 
characters, whereas the chorus was merely a deputation 
from the people at large, and in fact stood much nearer to 
the audience, the mask was omitted, and while the actors 
wore the cothurnus, the chorus appeared either bare-footed 
as in the Cyrenaic picture, or in their usual sandals. 

The comic actors for the same reason were content with 
the soceus or thin-soled buskin (Fig. 19, 20), and their 


of the buckles from his wife’s dress that Cidipus puts out 1 


Fig. 19. Fig. 20. Wig: 22. 


mask had no Gyxos (Fig. 21, 22); but the xpoowomods made 
up for the lack of this exaggeration by an extravagant ugliness — 
in the features of most of the characters, which set nature 
completely at defiance? In the Old Comedy, as Pollux tells 


4 Sophocles, Gd. T, 1269. ¢ 
* Eurip. Hee, 1170: Z 

dnay yhp dupdroy 

xbpras AaPodear ths radaimbpous Képas 

nevrotew, aludocovew. 

3 The most eecessible specimen of the old comic costume is farnished 
by the puppet “Punch.” It has not been noticed that his name, 98 
well as his form, may be traced to a classical origin. “Panch” and 
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us, the mask was for the most part a caricature of the 
person represented; but in the New Comedy there was a 
mask for every conventional 
character, the old man in particular 
having no less than ten types of coun- 
tenance There is a superabundance 
of monuments representing the scenes 
of the New Comedy. Indeed, there is 
an illustrated manuscript of Terence,* 
which is probably at least as old as 
the sixth century, and may have been 
copied from one still more ancient, and 
statues, reliefs, and paintings exhibit 
_ the comic actors of the later stage in 
every character and in all varieties of 
posture. In a marble bas-relief, sup- 
ed to represent the second scene of the fifth act of 
‘erence’s Andria,‘ an angry master, who is about to commit 
his slave to the tender mercies of a lorarius, is pacified by a 
friend of similar age. The figure of the supposed Simo is 
given in the annexed illustration. 
The slave is always seen gnibhed by a sin, deformi 
in the mouth. The sitting figure, which is here subjoin 
is frequently repeated in ancient statues,’ and exhibits the 


“Punchinello” aro corruptions of the Italian Puleino and Puletnello, 
which are representatives of the contemptuous diminutive 
This epithet may be applied to little figures (Cic. Fam. vit. 23), and 
our own phrase “ pretty Poll,” addressed to the parrot, may show how 
easily such a droxdpicua may bo suggested by the pleasure which 
results from petty imitations. In the same way, the Greeks called the 
ape Kadds, or xadAlas (Bickh ad Pind. P. 11. y. 72), and it is not 
improbable that the same or a similar epithet was given to the masked 
a padded setors in the pantomimic shows of ancient Greece and 
iy. 

Vr. § 143: 7d Bd KeopiKd xpbowwa, Ta ply Tis xaAailis Kepydlas ds 

ad word rois xpoodras dv dKwpoSour dreind{ero i dal rd yerorbrepoy 


doxnpdriero, * Pollux, rv. §§ 14 - 
* Seo Wieseler, Theatergeb. pp. 63 Wt x. No hes otis. 
Be tho Vatican at Rome; No. ¢, from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library 


Milan. 
4 Mus. Borb. Vol. rv. T. xxtv.; Wieseler, Taf. x1. No. 1. 
* Sce Wicseler, Theaterg. Taf. x1. Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and Taf. xu. No. 
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peculiarity of ‘the slave's mask, to which we refer. From 
= the ring on the finger of one of 
the repetitions of this comic 
character, and from the crown 
on his head, it is inferred that 
he represents a drunken slave, 
ea f in the Aaxridws of 
fenander, or in the Condalium 
of Plautus,! which was bor- 
rowed from it; and this in- 
ference is strengthened by the 
appearance of a similar figure 
in a scene represented on 
a terra-cotta relief, which is 
found in two private col- 
lections at Rome. Here a 
bearded figure, in ati attitude 
like that in the above illus- 
tration, is seated on an altar, 
and two other figures, re- 
sembling the conventional old 
man of the New Comedy, 
bts to have been in an 
» altercation with him. It is 
natural then to conclude that 
Fig. 24. we haye some such scene as 
that in the Mostellaria (v. 1. 45): 


Ego interim kine aram oceupabo, . 
and (vy. 54): 


Sic tamen hine consilium dedero; nimio plus sapto sedens; } 
Tum consilia firmiora sunt de divinis locis. . 


5. Tho accompanying figure (24) is in the British Museum, and 
is engraved in Ane. Marb. in the Br. Mus. Part x. Pl. xuut. i 

1 Varro, L. L. vit. § 77. Accius says it was not written by Plautus, 
A. Gell. N. A. 11. 3. The condalium seems to have been a kind of 
ring peculiar to slaves, Plaut. Trin. wv. 3, 7. The word is derived 
from xérdvAos. 
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And the ring, ifit does not refer to the Condalium, on which 
the play of Menander turned, may have been stolen like 
that in the Curculio of Plautus (ii. 3,81). 

Ofthe dresses in the Old Comedy we have no monumental 
lustrations,* but the allusions in Aristophanes tell us how 
extravagant they must have been, and in what unrestrained 
obscenity the poet and his patrons indulged. The numerous 
scenes from the New Comedy, which are still preserved in 
ancient works of art, show that though the language became 
more reserved and better regulated, the eyes of the audience 
were not treated with much respect. The actors often wore 
harlequinade dresses, with trousers fitting close to the leg, 
and with protuberances and indecent appendages, indicating 
clearly enough the phallic origin of Greek Comedy. 

The most interesting examples of the costume of Comedy 
are furnished by two pictures representing scenes of a very 
similar character, one of which has been referred to a ¢Avat 
Tpayixds, OF can foolery of Rhinthon®; and the other to 
the Althea of Theopompus, a poet of the Middle Comedy*; 
In the former of these, Jupiter, attended by Mercury, is 
about to climb to the chamber of Alemena, who is ie es 
ont of a window in full dress as an Hetera.® Jupiter, who. 


* This interpretation is due to Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. Tom, m1. 


37. 
=f The representation of the first scene of the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
on a painted vase (Gerhard, 
Denkin. n. Forech. 18.49, Taf. 
iu, No. 1; Wieseler, Theater 
geb. 4, 25), is hardly an ex- 
ception, for it does not cor- 
respond to the text, and is 
obviously a later produc- 
tion. 

® Winckelmann, Monum. 
inéa. P. 1. No. 190; Miiller, 
Denkmaler d. alt. Kunst, 11. 
Pl. nt. No. 49; Wieseler, Fig. 25. 

‘Taf. 1x, 11. 

* Panofka, Cab. Pourtalés, Pl. x.; Wieseler, ‘laf. 1x. 12. 

* She wears an ornamented cap or pflrpa, which is referred to this 
character by Pollux, 1v. § 154: 9 8% Siuduerpos (éralpa) lrpg wouxlr 
thw Kepadhy xarelanxrat, Of. Servius ad Verg. Avn, tv. 216; Juvenal, 
Sat. ur. 66: “ ite quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra.” 


i be 
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has a bearded mask with a modius on his head like Serapis, 
is bearing a ladder, with his head between the steps 
Mercury has his caduceus in his left hand, and bears & lamp 
in his right. He is also distinguished by his petasos and his 
chlamys. All the details of the picture point to circum- 
stances of common occurrence in Greek comedies, with whom 
the potxds Ze’s was a favourite character.) The ladder is 
expressly mentioned by Xenarchus, a poet of the Middle 
Comedy,? and the window which in correct drawing should 
be at a much greater height from the ground, represents the 
opening in the upper story of the stage from which the 
hetera was frequently represented as looking down upon her 
lover? It is worthy of remark that both Jupiter and Mer- 
cury are represented as bare-footed. In the other picture, 
which probably represents a similar nocturnal visit paid 
by Bacchus to Althwa in the Comedy of Theopompus,’ a 
female dressed like the Alemena of the other scene, is 
looking out of a window, while a comic figure with ' 
socei, and other mepmie is climbing the ladder to reach 
her. He wears a chaplet on his head, and while he presents 
Althea with “the apples of Dionysus,” ® i.e. quinces, as an 
offering of love, he carries in his other hand a red band for 
her hair.6 His bare-footed attendant has in his left handa 
flambeau and a crown of myrtle, and in his right a little box 
(xadiexos), containing some present for the lady. Althwa was 
the wife of Gineus, and the chaplets of vine-leaves, which 
adorn the wall of the house, are very appropriate to his namo 


 Borgk, de Relig. Com. Atl. p. 287. 
? Meineke, mt. p. 617: ph KAluaxa ornodpevoy daBijvas AdOpg. 
3 Pollux, 1v. § 130: ey 3 Kwpydia ded ris icreylas xoprbpoowol 
at xatonretoucs 4 ypddia A vive KaraBAdze:. Cf. Vitray. v. 6, 9 F 
‘This Comedy is cited by Athen. xt. p. 50x ¥; Pollux, 1x. § 180+ 
That Bacchus used to go os comast or reveller to the house of Althea 
is known from Eurip. Cyclops, 37 #qq.: 
Bay xpéros ouxwrlder 
Sows bpiv viv re xGre Baxxly 
népos cuvaorl((ovres "AdCalas ddpous 
xpoagr’ doidais BapBirey cavdrobpevor; 
* Thooer. m1. 120: pada pay ey xdawoios Aiwvbcoio gudderwy. We 
102 Wide ror Sdna pada pipe. 
* Muller, Handb. d. Arch. § 340, 4. 
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as the man of the vineyard. The colours of the picture 
aro an interesting featurein the costume. The crowns on 
the heads of the figures are white. The copdrov of the 
man on the ladder is a brownish-red, his sleeves and leggin 
are ofa bright brown. The other man is dressed entirely 
in yellow, and this is the colour of the robe in the picture, 
which represents a comic alte in the act of bei 
masked and dressed by Bacchus? The soceus as a cial 
rule seems to haye been yellow. 

The choruses of Aristophanes were arrayed in fantastic 
costumes more or less expressive of the allegorical caricature 
which they represented. Thus the Birds had masks with 
huge open and the Wasps flitted about the orchestra 
protruding enormous stings. 

That the dresses of the actors in the satyrical drama did 


“not differ in kind from those of the performers of the chief’ 


in the Tragedies, which they followed, is an obvious 
inference, and the fact is established by the last group in the 
Pio-Clementine Mosaic, which represents an actor accom- 
ied by one of the chorus of beth seen ata distance or 

in a diminutive form. There is also a painting on a vase in 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples,* which gives us not only 
the three actors in a satyrical drama, but a chorus of eleven, 
two musicians, one playing on the flute, the other a citharist, 
and the leader of the chorus, who is called Demetrius. In 
the midst Bacchus is reclining on a bed, with Kora-Ariadne 
in his arms; and the Muse, with a mask in her hand, is 
sitting at the end of the bed, attended by Himeros. Of the 
three actors, one is attired in the fall tragic costume; 
another, who represents Hercules, has a highly decorated 
tunic, which, however, is shorter than the usual syrma; the 
third actor, who represents Silenus, has a closely-fitting, 
hairy dress, and bears a panther’s skin on his left shoulder. 
‘The choreutw, with the exception of one who is handsomely 


1 This was the proper colour for a loving serenader; Theoor, 11, 121: 
xpath 3 txwv Achxay, ‘HpaxAdos lepdy Lpvos, 

* Mus. Borbon. Vol. 111. Tay. 1v.; Wieseler, Taf. x. 1, 

? Miiller, Handb. d. Arch. § 388, 2. 

* Monum. ined. dell’ Inst. di Corrisp. Arch Vol. mt. T. xxt.; 
Wieeeler, Taf. vi. No. 2, p. 47. 
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dressed, and another, who has ornamented drawers, like our 
mountebanks,! have goat-skins about their loins with phallic 
appeniiages, but are otherwise oe The same fashion of 
the choreute in nothin; aprons is 
mn le ina very beautiful Mosaic ag at Pompeii, a 
copy of which is subjoined.* This picture introduces us to 


the xopyyov or ddacxaXcior, which was probably in one of 
the parascenia or green-rooms of the theatre, just as the 


* These drawers are worn Whee satyric choreutm on 'Tischbein’s 
satyric citharist on Laborde’s vase 


ba ae Iv. + 106: xoptyyior & réxos ob 4 soparKevh ob, Of. 
x. au 41, 42. Beh. repo 72,17: Xopnycior: & ee tba 6 
poem. is Tous Te xopobs wal tobs troxpiras oure u. We 
learn from Antiphon (de Choreut. § 11, p. 143) 

was sometimes in t the choragus’ own 3 

Fy teerndecéraroy ris euijs oixlas xateoxebace. But we ; 
agree with Magnin (Revue d. d. Mond. T, xxi. p. 257): “qu we fat 
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chorodidascalus is giving the last instructions to the choreuts 
and actors, before the commencement of the satyric drama 
for which they are dressing. Seated on a chair he is 
addressing one of the two choreutw before him, and ap- 
parently teaching him how to manage his hands. One of 
these choreutw has not yet put on his mask, the other has 
raised it that he may the better observe his teacher. As 
the roll of paper, which the chorodidascalus holds in his 
left hand, is folded up, we infer that he has already gone 
through the text of the play. Near the centre of the 
picture we have a flute player tuning his double flute. He 
is probably the xopavAys, who accom- 

ied the chorus, and this name was 
inscribed on the base of the statue (Fig. 
27) found on the Appian way. This in- 
strumental performer is crowned with 
green and yellow leaves, and his long 
gown is white, with blue stripes running 
from the top to the bottom. Over his 
breast and shoulders and down to his 
lips he has a trimming of violet with 
reddish crosses or stars. This trimming 
is probably the éyfo:fof mentioned by 
Photius. By the side of the flute-player 
one of the actors is advancing eae to take the mask, 
which the teacher is raising with his right hand. Another 
actor, who has already received his mask which lies beside 
him on the table, is fitting on his chiton with the aid of a 
servant. The mask of the Silen, which lies at the foot of 
the teacher, indicates a third part; and unless we suppose 
that this part is to be undertaken by one of the two actors 
already present, we must conclude that, as only two of the 
choreutw are still in the room, the third actor has not yet 
made his appearance. ‘The gowns of both the actors are bright 


ailleurs le lieu ot l'on commengit des exercices, on les terminait au 
theatre, dans une pitco des parascenia ou du postscenium appelée 
e6Or, 
P. 366, 5, Porson: ’Ox@oiBobs: 7a Adparar Tore 88 wept rd orijGos 
70d xiTaveS GAoupyis xpdopanua, belay 


_ content to apologize for disgracing the name of Agincourt — 
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blue with stripes of some different colour, which is not very 
distinct. ‘Tho red mantle, which is thrown over the chair 
with gilded legs immediatel 
dascalus, is, no doubt, inten 


with Ionian pilasters, between which are suspended gar- 
lands and tenis. The latter are perhaps indications of 
success in the dramatic competition. 

This examination of the details of the costume in the three 


art to 
“let Tragod: 
In sceptred pall come amie! by,” 


according to a fixed system of representation, or to ransack 
the stores of illuminated missals, monumental brasses, and 
even Assyrian monuments, in order to put on the Bete 
exact resemblance of the times to be cohibited iw 
is better to let Comedy revel in the gro 
of our pantomimes, or to place on the si 
with all the details of modern comfort. 
certain that the present method of putting plays on t 
which seems to have reached its ultimate development 
under the management of Mr. Macready and Mr. Charles 
Kean, is quite a modern innovation. It began with Le 
Kain and Talma in France, and has been fully perfected in 
this country under the Kembles. But Shakspere was 


“ With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous.” 


Garrick played ancient Romans in bag-wigs and ruffles 5 
until the last few years Falstaff fought at Shrews! 
with a highlander’s target, and a white coat with red 
id facings of the time of George the First; and it was 
the beginning of the present century that the French per- 
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former, who was arrayed for the first time in an approxi- 
mation to the classic costume of Agamemnon, dunasind of 
Talma, with much indignation, where he was expected to 
carry his snuff-box. 

Aristotle, or the grammarian by whom his treatise on 
Poetry has been in’ lated, informs us? that every Greck 

admitted of the following subdivisions ; the prologue, 
the episodes, the exode, which applied to the performances 
of the actors, and the parodus and stasima, which belonged 
to the chorus. The songs from the stage (7a dxd ns) 
and the dirges (xopjof) are peculiar to some Tragedies onl 5 
Besides these, it seems that there was occasionally a dancing 
song or canzonet of a peculiar nature.* The proper en- 
trance of the chorus was from the parascenia by one of the 
parodi (nte). The parodus was the song which the cho- 
reutw sang as they moved, probably in different parties, 
along these side entrances of the orchestra? It was gene- 
rally either interspersed with anapzsts, as is the case in the 
Antigone; or preceded by a long anapwstic march, as in the 
case of the Supplices and Agamemnon. Sometimes this ana- 
pestic march was followed by asystem of the cognate Tonics 
aminore. This we find in the Perse, In some Tragedies 
there was no parodus, but the — the play found the 
already assembled on the Thymele, an 

to sing the first stasimon. Such is the case in the Gidipus 
Tyrannus. It seems probable that they then entered by the 
passage under the seats (rbh). The stasima were always 
sung by the chorus when it was either stationary or movi 
fiat same limited surface around the altar od acehie; an 
with its front to the stage. The places of the choreute 
were marked by lines on the stage (hepeaiale) The two 
circles round the altar, indicated in the plan, give the maxi- 
mum and minimum range of their evolutions. When those 
evolutions amounted to a dance,® it was of the nature of the 
ia, which, as we have seen, was o staid and solemn 
form of the gymnopedic gesticulations. The satyric chorus 
danced the rapid pyrrhic, or some form derived from it, and 
* Chap. xm. below, Part 1. ? Introd. to Antigone, p. xxxi. 
~ Thi p. Xxx. * Donaldson's Gr. Gr. art. cok Pp. 620. 
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we may infer that it involved a great deal of tramping back- 
wards and forwards, with high steps and lively movements 
of the hands, like the morris-dance in England, or the 
tarantella in Italy. Although the cordaz, derived from the 
hyporcheme, was the original form of dance adopted by the” 
phallic comus, it was so ly indecent, that Aristophanes 
claims credit for its omission in The Clouds. The comic 
chorus sang its parodus and its stasima in the same manner as 
the tragic; but they were, as poe of poetry, much less 
elaborate, and generally much shorter. The main per- 
formance of the chorus in Comedy was the parabasis, It 
was an address to the audience in the middle of the play 
and was the most immediate representative of the old 
trochaic or anapwstic address by the leader of the phallic song, 
for which the personal lampoons of Archilochus furnished the 


aly 


alnad 


ition that the lyric poem 
far of the phallle singers) 


» Seo wv. 537 849. 
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and the epirrhema from the interchange of ribaldry in which 
the comus indulged. 

There were regularly never more than three actors (izo- 
xpirat, éywrsral), who, a8 we have seen, were designated as 
respectively the first, second, and third actor (zporayonc- 
ais, Sevrepaywviorys, Loy sara The third actor in 
Tragedy was first added by Sophocles ;? and it is said that 
Cratinus was the first to make this addition in Comedy.’ 
Any number of mutes might appear on the stage. If 
children were introduced as speaking or singing on the 
stage, the part was undertaken by one of the chorus, who 
stood behind the scene, and it was therefore called a xapa- 
exyjvov, from his position, or rapaxopiynpa, from its being 
something beyond the proper functions of the chorus. It 
has been concluded® that a fourth actor was indispensable to 
the proper performance of the Gédipus Coloneus. But we 
cannot admit that this innovation was necessary in the 
ticular case,® and in all others it is tolerably easy to see Ge 
all the parts might have been sustained without inconve- 
nience by three actors. The protagonist regularly undertook 
the character in which the interest of the piece was thought 
to centre; and it was so arranged that he could also give 
those narratives of what was supposed to have taken place off 
the stage, which constituted to the last the most epic portion 
of the dy, and which probably, in the days of ‘Thespis 
and Phrynichus, comprised all the chief efforts of the original 
rhapsode or exarchus.?' By a great stroke of comic humour 


} Above, pp. 59, 245+ 

= Above, p. 136. * Anonym. de Comedia, p. xxxti. 

* Pollux, rv. § 109, says that it was rapaexfoy if one of the chorus 
said anything in a song Renae of a fourth actor Cebore, . ay but 

ophrynua el rérapros imoxprhs tt rapapOéytaro; and he cites the 
Gpsiocsnon of ASschylns for the former, and the Memnon of the same 
poet for the latter. Sco C. F. Hermann, Disput. de Distribut, Per- 
sonarum in Trag. Grecis, Marburg, 184°, pp. 39, 40, 64, 66. 

* By Miller, Hist. Lit, Gr. 1. p. 305. 

* The difficulty raised by Miller, namely, that the part of Theseus 
must have been divided between two actors, if there were only three 
in all, does not seom to be a very formidable one. The mask and tho 
uniformity of tragic declamation would make it as easy for two actors 
to represent one part, as for ono actor to sustain several characters. 

7 Introduction to the Antig. p. xx. . 

x 
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Aristophanes makes Agoracritus, the hero of The peal 
appear as the narrator of his own adventures,‘ an office which 
a tragedian would have assigned to some messenger from the 
scene of action. The deuteragonist and tritagonist seem to 
have divided the other characters between them, less according 
to any ee rule = in epee to the = of a 
t, who was gui e exigencies of his play. 

Leal took val ete to their merits, aa the trit+ 
agonist was always considered as inferior to the other 
two. 


and their deli 
which resoun 


ie 


tl 
low tones which i 
actor. 


nae 
Placed voc olaetaaael 
istinet, 


evident from the epithets, which, as Pollux tells us, 

ied to the actor, 1v. 114: «frors 5° &y Bapborroves ixoxperts, 

i Cav, ee. Ae ' 

of reek, Lond. a i a xlvi), 
9 tra! 5 1850, Vol. 1. 

Oost observa' flowing from a realization of the kioweal 


* 
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rhythmical systems of the tragic choruses were very simple, 
Kes may conclude that the, music to which aly ia 
set was equally so. The dochmiac metre, which is regu- 
larly found in the xoppot and ra éxd oxyvyjs, would admit 
of the most inartificial of plaintive melodies. The comic 
choral songs very frequently introduce the asynartete 
combinations, which were so much used by hilochus ; 
and we find in Aristophanes a very curious form of the 
antispastic metre, the invention of which is attributed to 


Eupolis.? 

Wo shall conclude with a few observations on the au- 
dience, and on the social position of the actors. Tor the first 
few years after the commencement of theatrical performances 
no money was paid for admission to them; but after a time 

-(probably about the year ».c.501) it was found convenient 
to fix a price for admission, in order to prevent the crowds 
and disturbances occasioned by the gratuitous admission of 
every one who chose to come.* The was two obols ;* 
but lest the poorer classes should be excluded, the entrance 
money was given to any person who might choose to apply 


cireumstances of the case, will sufficiently ex to the modern 
reader the extreme stiffness and iaematiey Wi ch distinguishes 
Co eh ods tg a rm dexterous and play 


strangling serpe' chained 
toa tock whom only after many ages a strong Saxon Shakspero could 
unbind.” 

1 Donaldson's Gr. Gr. 628. * Id. ibid. 677, p. 633. 

sr tepmhabio (ani at’ Lthons,-cb woll’ee\ Dome, cod: pean 
entitled to admission was furnished with a ticket his place 
in the theatre. A ticket of admission to the Casina of has 
been found at Pompeii. 


1. pp. 289 foll. Engl. ‘Tr. 
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for it, provided his name was registered in the book of the 
citizens (Angtapyexdy ypappardor). The lowest and best seats 
were set apart for the magistrate, and for such persons as had 
acquired or inherited a right to front seats (zpodpia).’ It 
is probable that those who were entitled to reserved places 
at the theatre had also tickets of admission provided for 
them. Foreigners on the contrary were obliged generally 
to be contented with the back seats. The entrance-money 
was paid to the lessee of the theatre (Geatpdvys, OeatporaAys, 
apyiréxtwy), who defrayed the rent and made the n 

repairs out of the proceeds. The distribution of the ad- 
mission-money, or jv, as it was called, out of the 
public funds, was set on foot by Pericles, at the suggestion 
of Demonides of Ea; its application was soon extended till 
it became a regular largess from the heat horrid to the: 
mob at all the festivals; and well might the patriot 
Demosthenes lift up his voice against a practice which was 
in the end nothing but an instrument in the hands of the 
profligate orators, who pandered to the worst passions of 
the people. The lessee sometimes gave a gratis exhibition, 
in which cases tickets of admission were distributed. Any 
citizen might buy tickets for a stranger residing at Athens. 
We have no doubt that women were admitted to the 
dramatic exhibitions, at least to the Tragedies ;5 and boys 


* See Aristoph. 704; Demosth. Mid. p. 572. 
* See Alexis ap. Poll. 1x. 44; 
dvraiéa xepl thy doxdrny 8el xepnida 
bps xabiCotcas Cewper, &s ivas. 
3 Kal én) Oéar syria by Sép ropetecdat, odx Gr Tods vies [4AA") fica 
xpoixa adiiow ol Cearparat. . Charact. xt. 
& hrastus mentions this as one of the marks of dxdvom in a 
liad aro Secu mee ig es Feed pote: aioe 
xe 70s Ti hy xpoika a covet. 
ere “fa the Stullt ef No i om peep or 
in tudii at Na an ¥ 
three panes op one tnd en inbred ns a This 
was cépBodor of Theophrastus.”—Former Editor. 
4 Kat reas 82 abrod Oday wyopdoas, uh Bobs Td utpos, Oewpeiy, Theo- 
rast. Charact. 1x. 
* Pollux uses the samo term Gearpia (tt. § 56, Iv. § 121), which i8 


alone some evidence of the fact. It is stated, however, expressly by 
Plato, Gorgias, 502 p; Legg. 11. 658 p; vit. 817 c; and by Aristoph. 
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as well as men were present at all performances of plays," 
nor were slaves,excluded.* It seems probable however that 
the women sat by themselves in a particular part of the 
theatre; for in the theatre at Syracuse there are still in- 
scriptions on the nine different xepxiSes, or compartments, 
from which it would appear that the centre and four 
western compartments (namely those to the left of the 
spectator) were assigned to the men, while the four eastern 
compartments were reserved for the female spectators.* 
The conduct of the audience was much the same as that of 
the spectators at our own theatres, and they seem to have 
had little scruple in expressing their approbation or dis- 
approbation, as well of the poet* as of the actors.6 Their 
mode of doing this was sometimes very violent, and even in 
the time of Machon it was customary to pelt a bad per- 
former with stones.® 

The Athenian performers were much esteemed all over 
Greece; they took great pains over their bodily exercises, 
and dieted themselves in order to keep their voices clear 
and strong.* Their memory must have been cultivated 
with assiduous care, for they never had the assistance of a 
prompter, like the performers on the modern stage.2 We 


Eecles, 21—23; Satyras ap. Athen. p. 534. Sec Bekker's Charicles, 
PP. 403 #44. 

+ For their appearance at tragedies, see the passages of Plato quoted 
in note 3. That they were allowed to seo comedies also pedis from 
Aristoph. Nub. 537; Pax, 50, 766; Eupolis ap. Aristot. Eth. Nio. 1v. 2. 

? Plato, Gorg. p. 502. 

* This is inferred from the female names on the eastern xepxides; 
sce Gittling, ier die Inechriften im Theater zu Syrakus, Rhein, Mus. 
1834, . 103 #4q. 

Athenmnus, xitt. p. $83 F. 

* Demosth. De Corona (p. 345 and 346, Bekker). Comp. Milton's 

imitation of the passage, (J’rose Works, p. 80, in the Apology for 


* Athen. vr. p. 245. ? Cicero, Orat. c. 1. 


* Hermann ae ¥. 304) says: “In theatro éxoBodets dictus est, 
qui histrioni verba subjicicbat, ibe nos Gallico vocabulo souglewr 
appellamus. Sic Plutarchus in Pree, ger. resp. 17, p. 813 Bi pipetoOar 
mii broxpitds, wd@os piv Troy wal Hos nal Gklwpa 7G dyer xporti- 
Odvras, Tov 38 UxoBoAdes dxoborras, Kal wh apexBalvorras rods puOnobs 
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believe that the protagonist at all events was generally paid 
by the state; in the country exhibitions, however, two 
actors would occasionally pay the wages of their zp:raye- 
vuoris.: The was often very high,? and Polus, who 
generally acted with Tlepolemus in the plays of Sophocles,* 
sometimes earned a t by. two days’ performances! 
The histrionie profession was not thought to involve any 
degradation. the actors were of necessity free Athenian 

citizens, and by the nature of the case received a 
education. The actor was the representative of the drama- 
tist, and often the dramatist himself. Sophocles, who 
sometimes performed in his own plays, was a person of the 
highest consideration; the actor Aristodemus went on an 
embassy,’ and many actors took a lead in the public 
assembly. Theodorus, who was a preg rf of Aristo- 
demus, and to whose mastery over his art both Aristotle, 
who had seen him on the stage,’ and later writers, to whom 
his fame had descended,® bear ample testimony, was honoured 
by a monument, which was a conspicuous object on the sacred 
road to Eleusis even in the time of Pausanias.’ It is true 
that Demosthenes, dmong the exaggerated contumelies which — 
he heaps on his opponent ARschines, lays a particular 
stress on his connexion with the stage. But it must be 


i 


nat ve pérpa tis Biboudyns dovelas ved tax Kparotrvrev.” But, as 
Bernhardy remarks (Griech. Latterat. 11. p. 648), we have here only a 
reference to the gwrdcnos, who C. Gracchus within bounds by 
oleae 3 his instrument (Plut. Gracchus, ¢, 2; Aul. Gellius, 
. A. 1. 11). 
+ © Demosth. de Corond, p. 345, Bekker. 
? See Bo Public Econ. Book 1. ¢, Xx. p. 120, Engl. Tr. 
z p. Aul. Gell. vn. 5, with Schol. Ar. Nub. 1269. 


Mt, 2, § 4: 01 
xpos thy Tay BAwy Fs Lee eS ee 
e 


putt. 
* It is said that he actually extorted tears from the savage tyrant, 
Alexander Re on ee, i. aay, 143 GF Plat. Pelop. a ; 
I. 37, $ 3: ty rae 7 Knourdy, @eodépou ore 
OES eatn banca dite hie Wah ate Melee 3 


ee 
Pt oe 
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remembered that in all this he does not attempt to de- 
preciate the profession itself. He is at great pains to 
indicate not only that Aoschines never rose beyond the rank 
of a zptrayorwrjs,! and that he was merely the sub- 
ordinate aco of patra and arse just as 
Ischander was the regu Sexrepayorrrys of Neoptolemus,* 
but that he utterly failed even in that humble’ capacity. 


On one oceasion, when Aéschines bt mica at ee 
the part of GEnomaus in the play of Sophocles which bore 
that name, and was uin, der, who as deuter- 


ist took the part of Pelops, in the death-race for 
ippodameia, which was probably represented in the 
orchestra, it is stated the future statesman fell in a very 
unseemly manner, had to be set on his feet — by Sannio, 
the teacher of the chorus, and was hissed off tho ‘stage by 
the offended spectators.* It is also intimated that at one 
time in his dramatic career, whether before or after this 
mishap does not appear, Aschines was content to be 
oe ed to ranting actors named Simylus and Socrates, 
in whose ago he was so pelted by the audience with 
figs, grapes, an olives, that it was worth his while to collect 
these missiles, and to find some com ion for the wounds 
which he had received in this way Ey living on the fruits of 
other men’s orchards.’ These insulting allusions, which 
were afterwards repeated in part by Demochares, the 
nephew of Demosthenes,’ had in all probability little more 
than a foundation on fact.? But if tony were sustained in 


1 De Corond, pp. 270, 11; 297, 25; 31559. 
8, 420, 2. 


* De Corond, p. 288, 19: be dy KodAurg xore Olvéyaoy xaxas éxé- 

zpryas. Anonym. Vit. ech. pp. 11 84.2 Annoxdpns gyoly "lexdrdpov 
ToD TpayydoU TpTayenethy ye toy Alcyivny nal ¥: 
Olyépooy Siéxorra Nédora pas xecdiy wal dvacriva: xd Savrlevos 
700 xopoBiBacxddov, Apoll. Vit. ech. pp. 13 8q.: Aloxlens tper- 
“insgad be tpaxypdiéy Kal dy KodAvte wore Olvduaoy droxpws- 
peros Kar: er. 

* De Corond, p. 314, 10. Thee ine, erplenetie: Ok tke paanigs ts 
that given by Mr. OC. R. Kennedy, in the note to his translation, p. 97. 

s md Hara . Anonym. Vit. Bech. p. 11. 

+ ithe th career of has been carefully examined by 
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every respect by the dramatic history of Aschines, it 
clear that they affect only his personal reputation as ar 
actor, and do not derogate from the general respectability of 
the histrionic art. In some cases, the actors were not only 


forward Byte orator 
compare t 


preserved in the state archives; and it was the duty of the 
vat secretary to see that the texts were accurately col- 
ated.* 


Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1. pp. 213—226. Ho 
falls into the old mistako of supposing that Aschines himself ha- 
bitually imitated the manner of Solon (p. 225, note). More accurate. 
scholarship would have led him to notice that Demosthenes uses th 

norist ¢uy:joaro, and that an imperfect would have been employed 
had he meant to imply habitual imitation. We have shown elsewhere 
that the statue from eeatecigca represents Solon, and not ASschines 
“On the Statue of Solon mentioned by Zischines and Demosthenes, 


Zogoxddovs, EibpixiBou, wal ras 
frous quadrray, kal thy Tis a 


2 Terie, 7 in ie ad 


( 8B) 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF CERTAIN TRAGEDIES AND 
COMEDIES IN PARTICULAR, 
Veteres ineunt proecenia Indi, 
‘Venariivs. 

Havrxe fully considered all the circumstances connected 
with the representation ofa Greek play in general, we must 
now apply the results of this inquiry to an investigation of 
the manner in which these arrangements were practically 
applied in particular cases. And as our space will not 

low us to examine with sufficient minuteness the details 
which probably attended the exhibition of every extant 
Tragedy and Comedy, it will be desirable to select those 
dramas which furnish the most decisive and distinctive ex- 
amples of the scenic ingenuity of the Greeks. The most 
prominent peculiarity is undoubtedly the complete or partial 
change of the indications of locality. And this is of very 
rare occurrence. In the seven plays of Aéschylus there is a 
complete change of scene only in the second and third 
plays of the extant Trilogy; and the left periactos, which, 
as we have seen, indicates the direction of the foreign or 
distant regions from which the visitant is supposed to enter 
the stage, is not turned once in all the remains of the oldest 
dramatist. Sophocles has only one example of a complete 
change of scene, that in the Ajax; and only one.ot the 
turning of the left periactos, that in the Gidipus Tyrannus, 
when the road to Corinth is substituted for that to Delphi 
with, perhaps, a distant view of Parnassus. In the nu- 
merous plays of Euripides we have no example of a com- 
plete change of place, but several of his plays require a 
change of the left periactos. The scene is completely 
changed in five of the eleven plays of Aristophanes; but 
the left periactos is turned only in the Acharnians and in 
the Lysistrata; and in the latter there are four or five of 
these indications of a different point of approach to the 
stage from a distance. 
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In making a selection from the extant Greek plays, we 
shall commence with the only complete Trilogy, the Orestea, 
or, as it may have been once called, the Agamemnonia of 
Aischylus, and shall then take those of the other plays which 
furnish the most various examples of a complete theatrical 
exhibition. ; 

The scene of the Agamemnon of Aischylus represents the 
palace of the Atreidm, and the open space immediately be- 
fore it. ‘The front of the palace is adorned with altars of 
various gods, especially those to whom the herald addresses’ 
himself on entering the stage (vv. 503 sqq.), and that of 
Apollo Agyieus was of course one of them tes 1085). ‘The 
palace was represented as rising to a considerable height, 
for the watchman, who speaks the prologue to the Tragedy, 
is able to command from his elevated position a view of the 
surrounding country, as far at least as the Arachnman 
mountains Gs 809). As Pollux mentions the oxom) and 
sppextépov among the parts of the theatre, the question has 
been raised whether the watchman is posted on the roof of 
the palace or on some detached elevation. But it is clear 
from the words of the poet that the sentinel must have been 
on the palace itself (v. 3 : oréyats "Arpadar. v. 301: "Arpadéy 
és 768 oxirre oréyos), and the baleony of the would 
furnish the proper elevation. That a flat roof without 
battlements is intended is shown by the statement that he 
gazed lying down and leaning on. his elbows like a dog (vv. 

8: é xuvos Sixyv), ic. in the attitude 
familiar to us from the posture of the sphinx, which is the 
conventional form of or leap —— Re ie 
hand periactos represented the city of Argos, and the 
tae ye ho introdi he play, speaks th 

@ watchman, who introduces the play, @ pro- 
logue from his pe er preyed ne lit err exit by 
a door su to lead into the rire for he had already 
summoned the inmates of the royal house (v. 26). ? 

The chorus then enters (v. 39) by the right-hand parodos, — 
and the anapmsts are recited while they are moving to the — 
thymele and taking their post around it. During these evolu- 
tions Clytemnestra with her attendants enters the stage by 
the centre door (v. 83), and, after making her offerings at the 
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altars before the palace, goes off by the right-hand side-door 
(v. 103) to repeat these offerings at tle temples in the city; 
and she does not reappear till the end of the first choral 
song (v. 254), when she comes forward to the front of the 
and enters into colloquy with the leaders of the 
chorus. She explains to the chorus why she has offered a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, and after a vivid description of 
the manner in which the message of the capture of Troy 
was transmitted by a series of beacons, and of the contrast 
between the victors and the vanquished in the captured city, 
she again retires by the centre door into her palace. Here- 
upon follows the first stasimon of the chorus (vv. 357—448). 
And a considerable lapse of time is supposed to intervene. 
In the most of the editions it is sup that Clytemnestra 
returns to the stage at the commencement of the’ next 
episode, and that she speaks the words which indicate the 
approach of the herald (vv. 489—500); but it is generally 
the business of the chorus to announce the entrance of a 
new character, the herald addresses himself to the chorus 
down to v.582, and the name of Clytemnestra is mentioned 

first in v. 585; it seems therefore clear that Hermann is 
right in assigning the first words of the episode to the 
chorus, and whether Clytemnestra re-enters from the house 
at v. 587, or a few verses before, it is obvious that she takes 
no part in the dialogue till she makes that speech, where 
the word +dAa: must be understood in its largest sense. 
The herald, who is probably the Homeric Talthybius, had 
entered of course by the side-door on the left, behind the 
jactos representing the road to Nauplia; and he withdraws 

by the same door, for the queen charges him with a mes- 
sage to her husband. After the second stasimon (vv. €81— 
781), a few anapestic lines introduce the triumphal proces- 
sion of Agamemnon, who drives into the orchestra in a 
mule-chariot, accompanied by the captive Casandra, and 
followed by a retinue of attendants. He does not mount 
the stage till vy. 957, when he reluctantly sets his foot on 
the costly carpets and follows his treacherous wife into the 
alace. It is clear from v. 1054 (weOov Arrotoa révd) dpe- 
Sipn Opsvoy) that Casandra remains in the orchestra, seated 
stil in the mule-chariot, It is probable that the armed 
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attendants of Agamemnon also remain in the orchestra. 
‘The address in y. 1651, ela 3) Eihos zpéxwrov wis zs ebrpe- 
até, would hardly apply to the aged chorus consisting, as 
we shall see, of only twelve persons. After the gloomy 
strains of the third stasimon (vv. 975—1082), Clytemnestra 
comes forth from the palace and endeavours fruitlessly to 
induce Casandra to enter the royal apartments. Casandra, 
who had remained silent while the queen was on the stage, 
breaks forth, immediately after her exit, into the most 
impassioned strains, and the dialogue between her and the 
chorus constitutes one of the finest scenes in the whole 
body of the extant Tragedies of the Greeks. After having 
declared to the chorus, with increasing distinctness, the 
impending murder of Agamemnon and herself, she rushes 
into the house to meet her doom. We should infer from 
the conventional xat py that she leaves the orchestra at 
the end of her interchange of songs with the chorus (v. 
1178). 

When Casandra leaves the stage (vy. 1330), the chorus 
recites a few anapests, which probably indicate a movement 
of the whole body to take up a new position. The death- 
ery of Agamemnon is east (v. 1843), and each of the 
twelve choreutse expresses his opinion as to what ought to 
be done. ‘The proposal to rush into the palace and convict 
the murderer while the fresh-dripping sword is still in his 
hand (y. 1850: dros réyurrd y tparereiv Kai xpiyp? déyyew 
bv veopidv7w gisber) seems to be generally adopted, and as 
Clytemnestra is immediately afterwards discovered on the 
spot where she had slain her husband (v. 1379: éorpxa 3 
&O rac’ te Kapyaopévos), it may fairly be concluded 
that the eccyclema, which exposes the interior of the palace, ; 
is supposed. to include the chorus also, and the whole of 
the x0 which follows, down to the anapwsts (vv. 1567 
—1576), which indicate a movement of the parties, is to be — 
understood as taking place within the palace. 

The eccyclema is withdrawn, and the chorus is again in 
the o place before the house of the Atreide, when — 
Agisthus, attended by an armed escort (v. 1650), enters 
the stage by the right-hand side-door (vy. 1577), as though 
he had come from the city on learning that Clytemnestra 


: 
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had consummated his plot with her (vv. 1608—1611). A 
lively altercation ensues between AZgisthus and the chorus, 
assisted probably by the attendants of Agamemnon, and 
the two parties are about to come to blows, when they 
are parted by the hasty re-appearance of Clytamnestra, and 
the play ends as the guilty pair enter the palace to assume 
the sovereign power, aud the chorus leaves the orchestra by 
the right-hand parodos. 

Tt will be observed that in this grand Tragedy there is no 
deviation from the unity of place; for the eccyclema, which 
displays the interior of the palace, is only a partial change of 
scene. The unity of time, however, is conspicuously violated. 
For Clytemnestra’s speech before the first stasimon is su 
posed to be spoken on the day of the capture of Troy (v. 
B20: Tpofay "Ayawt rH Exovo" &v sypépg), and the herald, who 
enters after the stasimon, details circumstances referring to a 
long from Troy, interrupted by a dreadful storm which 
dispersed the fleet. Several days must therefore be supposed 
to have elapsed between the two acts of the play. 

The distribution of the parts among the three actors in 
the Agamemnon may be very easily arranged, so as to allow 
the same actor (i.e. the Nig cd to form the same 
part in all three plays of the Trilogy, 
to retain the leading characters for the best performer :* 

Protagonist, Agamemnon,the guard, the herald. 

Deuteragonist, Casandra, gisthus. 

Tritagonist, Clytemnestra. 

The middle play of the Orestea, which is known as the 
Choéphora: or “ oes of funeral libations,” is divided bya 
total change of scene into two distinct parts. The scene 
of the first act, which terminates at v. 651, is a desolate 
tract of country at some distance from the city, perha 
hilly, and certainly provided with brushwood for the 
concealment of Orestes and Pylades. The central object is 
the mound which indicates the tomb of Agamemnon. The 

lay begins with the entrance of Orestes and his friend 
cxf the left side-door, and the former s the prol 
which has come down to us considerably mutilated, “The 


See Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 406, 


at the same time 
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chorus enters from the right parodos at y. 10. Inthe 
present state of the text we cannot say whether they sang 
any anapwsts as they advanced to the thymele, but 
commencement of their first choral song (vv. 22 sq.) s 
to imply that they had previously been silent. Althou 
Orestes is made to suppose (v.16) that he sees Electra alo 
with the chorus, it is clear that this is only intended 
indicate a natural illusion on his part. For Electra m 
enter by the right-hand side-door, where the peri 
palsce, a 


7a 3 GAA robry Seip’ droxredon: Adyw 
Exonodpous dydvas dpOécarri pot, 

to Pylades. The very terms of the phraseology, compared 

with the address at the beginning of the play, = 
“Epi x0dne, xarpg txoxreter xpdrn, 

show that the necropolis was adorned with a statue of the 

infernal Mercury, to whom there are frequent allusions in 


repi 
Agamemnon, that on the right the city of Argos; and the 
scene itself shows us the royal palace, with a lodging for 
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strangers to the left. Orestes and nat enter by the 
left side-door. Clytwmnestra comes forth to them 
from the centre door of the palace, and sends them into the 
strangers’ lodgings. The re-entrance of the chorus by the 
left-hand parodos,—for they must be supposed to come 
directly from the grave to which they ries (v. 722),—is 
indicated by a few anapewsts (vv. 719—733). As Clytem- 
nestra manifestly returns to the palace after her brief 
conversation with Orestes, and as she sends Cilissa to 
Agisthus (vy. 784), the old nurse must come forth from the 
centre door, and make her exit by the right-hand side-door 
leading to the city. By the same door gisthus enters after 
the second stasimon Cr. 888), and betakes sare wrk 
strangers’ partments, where he is at once put to deat 

Orestes. From the words of the chorus in +. 872, 873, of 


Ses pester tard’ dvalriat naxdy 
alvas, pdxys yap 3h wexdpwras tédros, 


it may fairly be inferred that the choreutm take refu 
and conceal themselves in the parodos until the end of the 
interview between Clytwmnestra and the matricide. The 
servant of course comes forth from the <geoe apart- 
ments and knocks at the centre door, and Clytemnestra 
comes from the house at his summons, just as Orestes 
rushes out in pursuit of her (v. 892). After Orestes has 


ragged his mother into the strangers’ lodging in order to 
beside Aigisthus (vy. 894, 904), the chorus reappears 


a 
sla; 
: ref sings the stasimon (vy. 931—972) at the thymele. It is 


= 


clear that the corpses of the queen and her paramour are 
exhibited to the spectators, when Orestes reappears, and 
says (v. 973), 

Beote xdpas thy Seeds Tepwrlda— 


but it is not so certain in what manner this is effected. As 

no mention is made of the chorus entering the guests’ 

chambers, where the murders have been perpetrated, and 

as Orestes clearly intends a public display, we must infer 

that the eccyclema was not used, but that the bodies were 
x 
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brought out on a bier, as the bodies of Eteocles 
Polyneices were paraded in the Seven against Thebes. It is 
not only clear from the question of the chorus (vy. 1051) and 
from the words of Orestes (vy. 1061) that the phantom forms 
of the Erinyes are visible to Orestes alone; but the care, 
which is taken in the following play, not to exhibit # 
Eumenides until the audience have been wound up to the 
highest point of tation, precludes the supposition that 
the effects of that play would be anticipated by the premature 
introduction of the chorus, from which it bears its name. 
Orestes leaves the stage by the left side-door, and 
chorus proceeds to the right-hand parodos, reciting the con- 
cluding anapests. 

In the ides, a8 in the Choéphoraw, there are two 
distinct acts, each with its appropriate scenery. The sceno 
of the first act (vv. 1—234) is the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. The centre door on the s' represents the main 
entrance of the temple, the interior of which is displayed by 
the eccyclema after vy. 93. The right-hand door is marked 
by a sacred grove, through which Apollo retires after 
dismissing Orestes. On the other side there may have been 
the dwelling of the Pythia, from which she enters at the 
beginning of the play, and to which she returns after the 
prologue. It is probable that the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
to which the Pythia alludes in her opening address, is 
depicted in the scenery. And there is every reason to 
conclude that the altars or statues of the deities mentioned 
by her also adorned the stage. The time intended is the 
morning after the arrival of Orestes, who has come straight 
from (cf. v. 282: zorainov yip Sv «.7-A.), followed by 
the Furies, and whom Apollo has purified while his 

tors slept. After the prologue, the eccyclema rolls 
out the chorus who are sleeping round the altar, the hero’ 
appears on the stage between Apollo and Hermes, and the 
latter accompanies him, as he sets forth on a long jou: " 
by sea and land, before he reaches Athens the object of his’ 


1 Btticher has made the costume of the chorus in this play the 
ject of a special dissertation (die Furienmaske im Tra und 
auf den Bildwerken der allen Griechen, Weimar, 1801, Kleine 


a ae 


"© 
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wishes (vv. 75 sqq.). While Orestes and Hermes leave the 
stage by the left-hand side-door, Apollo retires into the 
grove, for of course he cannot appear in his temple till v. 
179, when he expels the intruders. After the stage is 
cleared (v. 94), the dvaxdecpa immediately exhibits the appa- 
rition of Clytmmnestra’s ghost. That the sleeping chorus 
had been visible while Apollo was speaking is clear from the 
words of the god (v. 67: rdaée ras papyots Spas); and that 
the interior was shown by the eecyclema, perhaps by a two- 
fold ee is distinctly stated by the sansclieaes who 
says, é davracias orpadivta yap ye 4 

rout f Kari 70 pavreov ds mya. ithe words of 
Apollo, v. 201, rorotro pijxos &ravoy Adyov, show that they 
were still in the ne in spite of his order to quit it, 
and it is plain that they do not depart until they have 
said (229, 230): 


dye 8, bye alua pyrpgor Sixas, 
ee: ee aoa persila arses ; 


And they immediately leave the stage in single file by the 
left-hand door by which Orestes and Hermes had made 
their exit. Apollo, after reciting his three lines (232—234), 
returns to his temple, the eccyclema is withdrawn, and the 


~ whole scene is changed. 


Betweon the first and second acts we must suppose a con- 
siderable interval of time, during which Orestes has traversed 
many a region by land and sea (v. 240: Gpota yépoov Kat 

di v éxxepay, cf. y. 77), and has visited many nations as 
a purified suppliant (vv. 284—286). It has generally been. 
supposed that the scene represents the temple of Minerva 


1. pp. 129—277), and he has given two pictures of the theatrical Fury, 
one representing all the jive and loathsome features which seem 
to have belonged to the Atschylean chorus, and the other exhibiting 
tho usual type of theatrical beauty and splendid costume, but indicated 
‘ag a minister of vengeance by tho serpent-locks, and by the serpent and 
torch which eho carries in her hands, He believes (p, 138 [271]) that 
the latter was the only personification of the Fury admitted on the 
stage after the time of Pericles and Phidias, i 

ye 
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Polias at Athens. But it is manifest that during 
latter part of the act the scene is the Areopagus, and th 


said to have consecrated an altar in the Areopagus on hit 

uittal.? The scene then represents the Areopagus, wil 
a distant view of Athens, certainly with a statue, and pro- 
bably with a temple of Minerva. As Orestes says (v. 256. 
jjxw, “ I am come,” it is reasonable to conclude that he is 
seen neay the statue of the goddess as soon as the scene is 
shifted, and the chorus re-enters by the left-hand parodos 
as soon as he has uttered his short prayer (v. 244). 
the stasimon, preceded by a few anapests, as the chorus 
from the part of the orchestra immediately below the 
to the thymele (vv. 307—396), Minerva appears on tl 
balcony of the stage, as bap. borne i the air on a 
chariot of clouds. ‘This is shown by her own words (vv. 
403—405) : 


WArbor Expuroy xé3a 
srepav Erep poiB3oica Kédxov alyidos 
xédos dxpalors tévd" exiLedtac’ Sov. 


Tf she had come in an ordi: chariot it would have been 
needless to say that she came without wings, or that she 
used her wgis to make a flapping as birds do with their 
wings (cf. Soph. Antig. 1004: av yap poi bx dornwos 
jw). She clearly means that she rode upon the wings of the 
wind. After the explanation with the chorus and Orestes, 
Minerva, who had dopeuniad to the stage, proceeds on foot — 
1 This is the opinion of , Donner, Genelli, Muller, Schémann — 
ee eppert and Schonborn maintain the view adopted in 
? Pansan. 1. 28, § 5: nal Buyds dorw *AGqvas *Aodas by drdénner 
aroguydy thy Sikny. 
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Dy the right-hand door to summon the ju: for the trial 
aig The stasimon follows (vv. —505). And 

Minerva returns from the right with the twelve judges 
who take their seats either on the steps of her temple or on 
seats before the centre door, while Apollo appears from the 
left to support his suppliant. The judges give their votes 

ly in the twelve intervals of tho couplets spoken b; 

the chorus and Apollo (vv. 711—783). Orestes is uitted, 
the left-hand door, as soon as he has ex- 


As they depart, the Areopagites leave the stage in solemn 


ion. 
Petho distri ibution of the parts in the second and third 
plays of the Trilogy must have been as follows: 


Choéphoree. 
Protagonist, Orestes. 
Deuteragonist, Electra, Agisthus, Pylades. 
Tritagonist, Clytemnestra. 
Eumenides. 
Protagonist, Orestes. 
Deuteragonist, Apollo. ; 
Tritagonist, Pythia, Clytwmnestra, Minerva. 
The Trilogy was succeeded by a ea beer drama, the Proteus 
which had some reference to the adventures of Menelaus, 
alluded to in the Agamemnon (vv. 674 sqq.). The manner in 
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which the complete chorus of forty-eight was made available 
for the separate choruses of the four plays, is thus stated by 
C. 0. Miller ‘The Agamemnon had a chorus of twelve 
senators, as appears from their conference in vy. 1819— 

1842; the Eumenides had a chorus of fifteen, as aj 
from the most probable arrangement of the puypis dum 
of v. 125, a8 seven repetitions of the word Ade, each 
spoken by a pair of choreutw, the imperative ¢pdfov bei 
uttered by the coryphmus; the chorus of the Chodphora | 
probably this larger number; and this would leave two 
{, or ranks of three each, for the satyric drama. It is 
probable that the chorus of old men from the Agamemnon 
Cae as the Areopagites in the Kumenides, and the 
chorus of the Choéphor@ constituted the festive processi 
at the end of the last play in the Trilogy. q 
We have examined the details of oe representation of 
these three plays at some length, because, taken together 
they furnish the most complete specimen of a Greek dra- 
matic entertainment which has come down to us. Indeed, 
with the exception of the satyrical drama, which served as 
an after-piece to the Trilogy, we have here before us a per- 
fect sample of the elaborate theatrical exhibitions, which 
were provided for the amusement of the Athenians at their 
Bacchic festivals. It will be seen that no regard was paid 
to the unities of time and place. The second and third 
plays are respectively broken into two distinct parts by the 
change of the scene, and the first play, which has no change 
of scene, supposes, like the third, a considerable interval 
of time between the first and second acts. And while 
Zischylus has thus allowed himself a full latitude in dealing 
with space and time, he exhibits in this, the last of his dra- 
matic works, a full acquaintance with all the improvements 
of the stage. The three actors are all put in requisition, 
and the chorus, originally one and undivided, is broken up 

into sections for the sake of the separate plays. 

Of the other tragedies of A&schylus, the Prometheus alone 
requires a special notice of its mode of representation. 
It differs from all other plays by making no use of the stage. 
The action proceeds entirely on the balconies above the first” 
 Eumeniden, pp. 75 949. 


Pe ee a aa eee 
me — a 
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. The scene represents a desolate and rocky region, 
not far from the shore of Ocean at the extremity of the 
world. The centre door is blocked up by the representation 
of a craggy mountain. To the summit of this (v. 142: rhode 
aipa: oxorddos tv dxpos) Vulcan, attended by Strength 
and Ronse, is engaged in fastening the form of Prometheus. 
On the right-hand periactos there is a representation of the 
sea, anda more distant part of the coast is represented on 
* the left. There can be little doubt! that Prometheus him- 

self was represented by a lay figure, so contrived that an 
actor standing behind the pictorial mountain could speak 
through the mask. No protagonist could have been expected 
to submit to the restraint of such an attitude throughout the 
whole of the play, to say nothing of the catastrophe at the 
end, when the rocks fall asunder, and Prometheus is dashed 
down into ‘Tartarus.? 

Vulean and his attendants leave the balcony by one 
of the doors in the éereyia which lead to it (y. 87), and 
Prometheus is left alone till the entrance of the chorus 
indicated by the anapwsts recited by him (vv. 120 sqq.). A 

uestion arises, whether the chorus, which beter thn 

@ air, borne on clouds, like Minerva in the ides 
(cf. v. 185 with Eumen. 405), and which must have appeared 
at first on the balcony, remains there throughout the 

lay,? or descends to its proper place in the orchestra at v. 
By where their anapwsts indicate a movement on their 
» We have no hesitation in adopting the latter view of 

the case, for the following reasons. (1) The balcony would 
not suffice for the regular evolutions of a chorus, which in 
this, as in other plays, has to perform bec y ai jor songs. 
(2) As Oceanus appears in the same way and from aa 
game side as the chorus, there would be no room for both of 
the machines on the balcony. (3) A Greek play in which 

the chorus never entered the orchestra would an un- 
Heled soleecism. If it is urged on the contrary that 

etheus on the top of the rock would be too distant to 


1 Seo Hermann’s note, p. 55. 

? Schimann, des Aechylos (ome Prometheus, p. 87, bolicves that 
presented by an actor throughout the play. 

* This is Schinborn’s opinion, p. 292. 
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converse with the chorus at the thymele, it may be answerea 
that the audience are still more distant, and yet they are 
sup to hear all his words. And if reference is made 
to the warning of Mercury (v. 1060), . 


ped mov xwperr’ de ravde réray 

1) gplves busy HAddoy 

Bporrijs pixnp! &répaywor, 
as sbowing that they must have been near Prometheus, we 
reply that it indicates, on the contrary, that they were not 
within the immediate sphere of the danger, for he would 
not have used the plural réxwv in that case, and he would 
have indicated even a worse risk than that of losing their 
senses owing to the crash of the thunder. 

But although the chorus must be placed in the orchestra, 
all the actors speak from the upper platform. Oceanus 
remains seated on his courser in the clouds, and rides 
away Wee it when his selfish fears are excited (y. 396). 
To, Wc a 
tain (v. 575: wAavare vnoty dvi riv wapaMay Wdppov), enters 
from the left on the baleony which represents the in 


of these rugged rocks ; for she speaks of casting herself down 


from them in her despair (vv. 747 sqq.) : 


al Bi” enol Giv xépBos, GAN’ ob« ey tdye 

Ube euavrly rod! axed oréproy wérpas ; 
In the same manner Mercury enters from the same side; 
for there is no reference whatever, as in the case of Oceanus 
and the chorus, to his having flown thither through the air, 
and he is expressly called “the running-footman of Jove” 
(y. 941: rov Ads zpéxw); and as Prometheus sees him at 


ad been wandering on the sea-shore near the moun- — 


once, he cannot be on thestage below. It is clear that the — 


chorus leaves the orchestra by the right-hand parodos, ee! 
as Mereury quits the baleony by a side-door to the left, 
probably veiled by a on of the mountain, and Prometheus 
1s left alone to describe the coming storm in the splendid 
anapests which conclude the play and accompany the 
: ioe of the chorus. Then, it may be presumed, scenic 
rocks fall asunder, and the figure representing Prometheus 
descends with them below the stage. 
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As a specimen of the marinessio. high Eigpieletecthe 
perfecter of the Greek drama, placed his Tragedies on the 
stage, it will be sufficient to examine the latest of his plays, 
the Cdipus at Colonos. 

The scene, which remains the same throughout the play, 
is minutely described in the opening verses. (&dipus enter- 
ing from behind the left-hand ag par ba which ie epee 
the road to Thebes, asks his guide Antigone (vv. 1, 2) 


0b yéporros eee thar 
Miriewd Mame 9 tlray dxdpav 25> 
“Child of a blind old Antigone, 
What Innds, what ce fage wo come unto?” 


-and she replies (vv. 14—20) : 


iBixov, xt , 
SEO Gans, or te ecaon whlee 
xapos 8° 38" Ipds, ds odo’ elxdow, Spur 


A consecrated grove Solas itself, 
hee set ai bay bay-trees, dlive-trees, and vines; 
from within, with oer ruffled — 


- presents this grove of the Eumenides as surroun Phy a 
ie w dry-stone er on which the blind wanderer takes his 
seat (v. 19). entrance to the substitutes brazen 


xOovds Tiyode Xarxds : atrov" pyxert 
rote. tectrsiel Bijparos tw 78a. one In the immediate 
aor of the grove was s @ pool, against which 
us is warned by the chorus (ev. 155, sqq-). The right- 
satay exhiboed a view of Colonos, and near it was 

en, coche as a picture, the statue of the hero of the 


- 
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lace (vy. 59: révi’ trrérqy Kodwvév). In the interval 
etween this and the grove the scenery gave a distant view 
of Athens. To the Tele of the grove we may presume that 
there was a perspective representation of the country of 
Attica between Colonos and the Theban borders, from which 
(Edipus and his daughter have travelled. All five doors of 
the stage must have been used in the course of the piece. 
After Gidipus has taken his seat on the fence of the 
sacred, enclosure, aman of Colonos enters from the right, 
and informs him that he has violated holy ground. The 
stranger, however, does not venture to remove him, but de- 
parts by the door by which he had entered, to summon the 
chorus, and to bear the tidings to Theseus ie 298). When 
he has made his exit, Antigone leads her father quite within 
the grove (vy. 118: xaé p? e& d8ov xéda xptiov Kar’ ddoos). 
The chorus then enters by the right-hand parodos, and 
though in search of (2dipus, it does not mount the s 
For when the blind king comes forth from the grove (y. 
138), the chorus is engaged in spying round the outside of 
the enclosure (¥. 55: Aeioowy wept wav rénevos), and it ad- 
dresses him as, still at a distance, though he is standing on 
the narrow stage (v. 162: perdoral?’, dxdBabe zoANa xAevbos 
éparia’ xhvas, & rohipoy6’ dda@ra). The conference be- 
tween (idipus and the chorus is interrupted by the un- 
expected arrival of Ismene (vy. 310), who comes mounted on 
horseback (v. 312), and accompanied by a faithful domestic” 
(v. 334). It may be considered doubtful whether the horse 
is seen by the audience.' ‘The mention of the servant seems 
to be introduced because he is there to hold the horse after 
she has dismounted, and the interval between y. 310 when 
she is first seen, and y. 824 when she first speaks, together 
with the momentary difficulty in recognizing her (v. 815 
8qq.), may be best explained by the supposition that she 
rides into the orchestra, leaves her horse with the servant, 


1 Schinborn says (p. 280): “Den Anblick des Rosses den Zu-— 
schauern zu gewihren, dazu liegt kein Motiv vor.” Kolster, on the 
other hand, justly remarks (Pref. p. xi): “Schénborn musste wenig- 
stens sagen warum der Dichter denn Ismene von der Schwester zu 
Ross schen list, wenn sie nicht so auftreten soll; Sophokles wirft doch 
dergleichen Worte nicht umsonst hin.” 
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who leads it out) and then mounts the stage. It may 

irly be inferred that when Ismene retires from the stage 
to pour forth the libations on the other side of the grove 
(¥. 505: rotxeBe dAcos rotée), she makes her exit by the 
middle door on the left. For she is seized by Creon on his 
way from Thebes, though the ordinary route to Beotia is 
not that which Ismene is sup to have taken, other- 
wise she would not have needed the guidance of the chorus. 
Now it is expressly intimated that the road from Thebes 
branched off in two directions not far from Colonos (v. 900). 
And it is to be understood that Creon had diverged from 
the cog road on his approach to the sacred grove in 
search of (Edipus, so as to pass through the spot where 
Ismene was occupied in her pious offices. 

As Theseus leaves (Edipus to the care of the chorus (v. 
653), it is quite clear that the old men of Colonos cannot be 
passive spectators of Creon’s outrage, and the text shows 
that some at least of the choreutw mount the stage and la 
hands on the Theban prince ; for he says to them (v. 855), 
ph) Wavay Nw, and the choir-leader replies, odo o” d¢njow.* 


oR ee rr treaty Mes eal ec 
‘Creon had to return. He sa; 
orchestra because 


to 
carry off CEdi; he does not at once address him, whom he would 
have been ons) had bat 
chorus in twelve long st opens 
stage aed oe greet Rms ee It is not till v. 740 that he 
directs his speech to fot and when his overtures are ho 
chi his tone, and i 


ali got ion of Ismene and is intending to carry off his other 
daughter Hi npon (Edipus implores the aid of 
which at once forbids meditated violence; Creon however beckons 


which the chorus and actors come into personal contact (Geppert, 


Ueb. d. Eingénge, p. 30). It is possible to explain particular ex- 
pressions of the chorus yy the supposition thst diftirent choeecte ai 
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The main body of the chorus, zemnaining, in the orchestra, 
call loudly for Theseus, and he comes hastily from sacri- 
ficing in the neighbouring temple of Neptune, and therefore 
through the middle door on the right. The armed atten- 
dants of Creon have dlready left the stage with Antigone, 
probably by the door by which they had entered. And 
while Theseus enters into angry conversation with Creon, 
who had been detained by the choreut#, he sends word to 
his followers to march off to the meeting of the road to 
Thebes and there to intercept the runaways. There is no 
reason to suppose that the horsemen and foot-soldiers of 
Theseus (vy. 899) pass over the stage. It would be more 
natural to imagine them as pursuing their march on the 
other side of the sacred grove which forms the centre of the 
scene. As Creon is to be the guide of Theseus (v. 1025), 
they must leave the stage by the middle door on the left by 
which the former had entered, and of course Theseus re- 
enters (v. 1099) by the same spening. 

It is stated (v. 1158) that Polyneices was a suppliant at~ 
the altar of Neptune, where Theseus was sacrificing when 
he was interrupted by the outrage of Creon. He therefore 


speaking; but the only way to conceive the character of the separate 
words is to consider them as induced by tho course of the action. How 
could we explain the decided expressions of v. 824 


ape, tty, tw Oiacor obre rh vii 
sae xpdooas, o68 & ei diic tchited 


immediately followed by the helpless 7! pas, tre; of v. 829, and 
the feeble Jeclaration of v. 831, & &&" ob Shave Spas? How reo 
gruous would be the threat of v. 839, 

ti Bpas, & kde’; ode aphous; dx’ «ls Bdoavoy el xXepur, 
if Antigone had not been conducted through the orchestra. The 
silence of Leelee during the act of viclence, vv. 844—847, is ae 
consequence ight before Creon’s myrmidons. After t! 
have withdrawn (v. 856) Creon is left alone face to face with the 
chorus, and the words ézlexes airod, Edve, are easily See if the 
chorus thinks it can cut off his retreat (v. 857: obro: o’ dghow). At 
this point the chorus must either be on the stage, of which I can find 
no trace, or by occupying the steps from the orchestra is cutting off 
Creon’s retreat, in which case he must be intending to depart by way 
the orchestra.” 


g 
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enters (v. 1249) by the middle door on the right, and makes 
his exit by the same way (v. 1447). 
The three peals of thunder (vy. 1456, 1462, 1479) 


accompanied by + Which presage the death of 
CEdipus, must Fee boom a sible and vusible to the spectators, 
and the Bpovrdoy and xepavvooxorciov could not have been 
used with greater effect. The mirrors of the latter may 
have been so arranged as to throw a glare of light on the 
chorus (v. 1477). 

It is obvious that, with C£dipus leading the way, the two 
princesses, Theseus, and his attendants entered the sacred 
grove by the main doorway (v. 1555). Some little time is 
supposed to elapse before the messenger returns with his 
account of all that had happened (v. 1579). When his 
speech is ended, Theseus retvrns to the stage with the two 
princesses (vy. 1670). And +--.Jh Theseus promises (v. 
1773) to comply with the heres of Antigone to send her 
to Thebes, in order, if possible, to prevent the fratricidal 
strife of his two brothers, it does not follow that she and her 
sister leave the stage by the left-hand side-door, as though 
they dey immediately for their native city. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that they go with Theseus to Athens, 
and therefore make their exit im his company, by the middle 
door on the right. 

It has been already mentioned that the remaining plays of 
Sophocles furnish only one example of a complete change of 
scenery, and only one of a partial change by the revo- 
lution of the left-hand periactos. The former case is that 
of the Ajax. In the first act of this play, the scene is laid 
in that part of the Greek encampment, which lies between 
the tent of Ajax and the shore (vy. 192: édAos xAuolass). 
The interior of the tent of Ajax is displayed by means of the 

ma, and he is seen surrounded by the cattle which 

he had slain in his delusion (vv. 346 sqq.). He is rolled off 
the stage by the same means, for he says (x. 579), ddpa 
dxrov, and hel wixate Oaecov. After the stasimon of 
the chorus (596—645), Ajax comes forth from his tent, and 
then departs by the right-hand side-door as though he was 
cing to the sea (v. 654: mpds re Aovrpa Kal iovs Ncpvas). 

e messenger enters (v. 719) by the left-hand side-door as 
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coming from the distant camp of the Greeks. ‘Tecmessa 
goes forth to meet him with Hurysaces (y. 787) from the 
right-hand middle door, representing her own tent, and the 
child re-enters by the same door, when Tecmessa leaves the 
stage in pursuit of Ajax by the right-hand side-door. ‘The 
messenger of course returns through the lefi side-door, and 
the chorus breaking up into the two hemichoria, in which 
they reappear in the second act, leave the orchestra by botk 
parodi. ‘The stage being cleared, the scenery is completely 
changed, and we have now an unfrequented spot partially 
covered with trees, which renders the search for the body of 
Ajax more difficult. Teemessa stumbles upon it (vy. 891) 
immediately on her re-entrance, and it may be presumed 
therefore that Ajax falls before the centre door, probably — 
behind a tree ahis masked that entrance. The other 
persons who enter in the second act, Teucer, Menelaus, 
Agamemnon, and Ulysses, come and return by the left-hand 
side-door. It is clear from y. 1115 that; Menelaus is accom- 
panied by at least one herald, and this functionary attends 
Agamemnon, whom he goes to fetch. ‘This appears from 
yv. 1116 and 1319, and justifies Martin’s conjectures of cot _ 
700) Spatpovos for rod cod & dpatuovos, in vy. 1812. With 
regard to the only change of the left-hand periactos, of which 
Sophocles furnishes an example, and which occurs in the 
<dipus Tyrannus, it is obvious that in the first part of the 
play the left-hand entrance must indicate the road to Delphi, 
and probably the left-hand periactos gave a distant view of Par- 
nassus, to which the chorus alludes (vv. 463 sqq.). Butasthe 
messenger from Corinth enters by the same de on the left — 
(vy, 921), it is clear that the periactos must be turned, so as 
to exhibit a view of Cithwron or some other indications of 
the road to the Isthmus. 
It has been already mentioned that, in the extant plays of 
Euripides, there is no instance of a complete change of scene, 
and it would almost scem as though he had wished to make 
up for that complication of incident, that succession of 
piste to which reference has been made in a former chapter, 
y a more rigid adherence to the unity of place than his 
at contemporaries had thought necessary. ‘There are, 
iowever, several examples of a change of the left-hand 


Ce 
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periactos, which indicated the region from which the actor, 
coming from a distance, was ey ae to enter the stage. 
For instance, in the Orestes, the left-hand periactos must, in 
the first instance, represent generally the road to foreign 
by which Menelaus enters on /his return from Troy 
{yv. 356) ; but it must be turned so as to exhibit a view of 
part of the city, when Pylades enters (v. 729), for he says: 


Ckeoor H x? expay xpoBalvwr Iixduny 3° korews. 


In the Andromache the left-hand periactos must have repre- 
sented at the peetiaing of the play the road to Pharsalus, for 
Peleus is supposed to dwell there (y. 22); it must have repre- 
sented a different direction, the road to Lacedwmon, in 746, 
879, 1000, for Menelaus departs for Sparta, Orestes is on 
his way from the south to the shrine of Dodona, and Hermione 
departs in the same direction ; and in 1069 the messenger 
comes from Delphi, so that there must have been an exhibi- 
tion of all three faces of the periactos. In the Supplices 
the left periactos indicates the road to Thebes from which 
the herald comes and to which he returns (y. 584); thither 
Theseus goes (v. 597 cf. 637); from thence come the mes- 
(v. 639) and the seven corpses ; also Theseus on his 
return (cf. 838). ‘This periactos, however, is turned to indi- 
eate the road to Argos by which Iphis comes in search of 
Evadne (v.1034). In the Electra, the left-hand peric at 
first represents the road to Delphi by which Orestes and 
Pylades make their appearance; but as Electra’s husband 
makes his exit by the same side in order to go to Lacedwmon, 
there must be a change of the side-scene for that purpose. 
Asa sample of the manner in which Euripides put his 
Tragedies on the stage, it will be sufficient to examine the 
Bacche, which is not only the most Dionysiac, but also one 
of the latest and most elaborate of his plays. Euripides, 
however, has left us, in addition to his org a lar 
Satyric drama, and two tragi-comedies, which served the 
same purpose in a Tetralogy ; and we must consider also the 
mode of representation in these two cases. 
The scene in the Bacche Eh pre the palace of Pen- 
theus (vy. 60, 646) in the citadel at Thebes (653), Although 
there may have been some indications of towers and other 
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fortifications as this last passage shows (cf. v. 172: émipyao" 
dorv OnBatwv 768e), it is Dae that dich Grete of the scene 
Sci dea the palace itself exhibited a Doric facade with 
columns (591) and a frieze (1214). On the right of the 
alace, i.e. on the side leading to the city, there may have 
en a distant view of the oracular seat of Teiresias (847 = 
2ddov 8 Odxovs 7008’ i” olwvooxdre), and on the other side 
was seen the sacred memorial of Semele, namely, the spot 
where the smouldering ruins of her house stood, which 
Cadmus had surrounded with a fence and made sacred, and 
which Baechus had enveloped in clusters of the mantling 
vine : 
62 dpe Bd patphs pra THs Kepavrlas 
y 78 paris belay Bucy arte 
tupbpeva Alov xupds tri (eoay pAdya 
&Odvarov “Hpas pyrép’ cis euhy UBpi. 
alvi 38 Kdduov, &Baroy bs xédov 750 
rlone, ) hye dpxiiow ie ua 
ek . 
596: PLAB Acioces 008" ecien 
Beutras lepdy aupl rdpor. 
On the left of the palace, but in close contiguity to it (Jul. 
Poll. xv. § 125: cipxriy 8 4 Aad), and between it and a 
xMowov representing the stable (v. 509: frmxais aéAas 
ddrvaicw), was seen the entrance to a dark and gloomy 
dungeon (vy. 550: oxorlas év dpxrais. v. 611: é oxorewas 
épxdvas). On the extreme left the periactos indicated the 
road to foreign and distant parts, and on the right the 
periactos showed a view of Cithwron. If the city of Thebes 
was at all indicated it must have been between the right- 
hand periactos and the palace, in the same part of the seene 
where the auspicial abode of Teiresias was represented. That 
the road to Citharen did not pass through the city is cleat 
from y. 840, where Pentheus asks, 


nal was 8? Gorems Tus Kaduclous Aadér; 4 


and Dionysus answers, 
SBods ephwous Tuer eyd 3 fryfoopas. 


If the city was seen at all it must have been that part.of 
Thebes which lay in the direction of the gate called lectra 


; 
r 
j 


. 
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(v. 781: ardy’ tx’ "HAkkrpas liv zidas). The only change 
in this scenery which is required by the action of the play is 
the downfal and conflagration of the eipx7j in which Dionysus 
is imprisoned. It has been mentioned already that this 
and the adjoining xAlcwy stood immediately to the 
left of the palace, and therefore between it and the monu- 
ment of Semele. According to the description in the play, 
the architrave of this building falls asunder, and the 
columns are thrown down by the god as he rushes forth 
(590: Bere Adiva xioow (Bora Suidpopa ride). At the 
same time a flame rises from the sacred tomb of Semele and 
seems to consume the adjoining edifice (vy. 596 “49 and 
cf. 623: Kat pytpds rédy zip dvipve). How this was 
managed does not appear. Probably some light woodwork 
was allowed to fall, and a smoke was raised at the same time. 
We are not to conclude from the expectations of the chorus 
(vy. 588: raya ra Mobiws Sarwdferar reoyjparw), 
that the central building, the palace of Pentheus himself, 
is involved in this ruin and conflagration. On the contrary, 
we must conclude that, though shaken, it remains standing. 
For Dionysus summons Pentheus to come forth from his 
palace (v. 914: ihe wdpobe Sopdrov), and, at the end of 
the play, distinct reference is made to the triglyphs of the 
frieze to which the head of the supposed lion is to be 
according to the oldest mode of adorning the Zophorus 
(v. 1212 sqq.). 
alpdotwe AaBay 
rae se hegre apr elec aaa 
s Taceahe ‘a Ty is Te 
Adoyros, by edpeius babel dy. 
Cf. 1288 sqq. : 
S dv dAdraow, ds Spas, rade 
cre vi ia cous Bs Bdpos 


When therefore Dionysus says (v. 633), dipar’ epnga 
peutic ivwrat § dav, he refers only to the prison, 
for at the very time he makes this statement he says that he 
has come forth from the house (636: jjovyos 8 e&Bas em 
Swpdror ijxw xpds tpas); that he hears the foot-fally of 
Pentheus within his palace (638: odd yoty ipBiry dopev 
z 
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from the city, i.e. by the right si 
Cadmus, who comes forth from the middle door, or from the 
lace (178). As Pentheus has been abroad, he must make 
is first entrance, like Dionysus, from the left ic 
(215). Cadmus and Teiresias leave the stage by the right 


periactos (369), and by the same entrance the satellites 
Pentheus, who had remained on the stage during the chorus, 
appear (434), bringing Dionysus with them. At the end 
of the act (518) the is conveyed to the prison, which, 
as has been mentioned, was to the left of the palace. And 
it appears from v. 616 that Pentheus accompanies him 
for the purpose of putting on the — me his own” 
hands. ‘There was obvio a passage from the prison to 
the lece, and Dionysus (603, cf. 635), and sherwanil 
Pentheus (652) come forth from the centre door. By the 
same door the king (846) and afterwards the god (861, cf. 
929), leave the stage to equip Pentheus in his bacchie attire. 
Of course they Prater by the centre door (912), and 
depart by the right-hand periactos (976) on their way to 
Citheron. The messenger naturally enters (1025) by the 
same periactos, and it may be concluded that he goes into 
the palace (1152). From the right periactos, we have the 
successive entrances of Agave with the head of her son 
(1166), and of Cadmus with the corpse of Pentheus borne 
after him by his attendants (1216). As Dionysus declares 
himself at the end of the play in his divine character, it is 
obvious that he must appear surrounded by clouds on the 
baleony of the scene (1832). There is a lacuna in the text 
at this part, but there can be no doubt as to the nature of 


+ a Lies =v r 


re 
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the theophany. ‘The god vanishes us he appeared; Agavo 
flees from the stage in the opposite direction to Cithwron 
'v. 1883); and the rest of the actors enter the palace by 
the middle door. The chorus, consisting of the Asiatic 
followers of Dionysus leave the orchestra as they had entered 
it, by the parodos on the left. 
The following was obviously the distribution of the parts 
among the three actors : 


Protagonist: Dionysus, Teiresias, and the second mes- 


7 Cadmus, servant, first messenger. 
Tritagonist: Pentheus, Agave. 


The chorus, which consisted of fifteen women, was perhaps 
intended to represent the fourteon yepaipat of the An- 
thesteria, with the King-Archon’s wife at their head.t_ They 
were dressed in Asiatic style,? with bare feet,? and the Lydian 
head-tire ;* and they performed their dances, which, accord- 
ing to the metres of the choruses, had a peculiarly martial 
character, to the accompaniment of some flute-players, and 
probably beat time with timbrels and cymbals which they 
carried in their hands.® 

As the Cyclops of Euripides is the only complete satyrical 
drama which has come down to us, we must briefly con- 
sider the distinctive features of its representation. The 
scene of the play is the coast of Sicily near mount tna, 
which was probably shown in the background. The middle 
door was the entrance to the cavern in the rock, which 
served as the dwelling of Polyphemus, The right-hand 

actos indicated a road leading to the interior of the 
island, and that to the left showed the approach from the 
coast. Between the latter and the cavern was the «Moto, 
in this case representing the stable for the cattle and sheep 
of the Cyclops—the atAus (v. 363) from which Ulysses and 
his companions were about to furnish themselves with pro~ 


1 F. G. Schoen, de Person, Habitu in Eurip, Bacch. p. 73. 

2 Id. p. 130. 

3 Bacch. 860: Gp" év wavvuylois xopois Ofrw wore Acuxdy 253? avae 
Baxxstoven. Of. Cyclops, 72: Acuxowodas Baxxas; ace Schoon, pry 
155, 6. * Schoen, p. 141. Y dips 1h 
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visions (v. 222, cf. 188). It does not appear that any doors 
were used except the centre door and the two periacti ; in 
all probability a large portion of the centre of the stage was 
occupied by the rocky abode of the Cyclops; and it is clear 
that at the end Polyphemus climbs to the top of the rock, 
i.e. to the balcony, by a narrow passage between his own 
eayern and the left of the stage, so as to make his exit 

the left-hand door on the baleony, while Ulysses and his 
friends leave the stage as they had entered it by the left- 
hand periactos. For Ulysses says, v. 702, io ox tunras 


elu, and the Cyclops, threatening to smash his mip with a 
fragment of the roek on which he was (vy. 704: 70d" 
dropinjéas xéxpas), adds (706) : 
tivw 3° ex’ GxOov elus xaleep dy ruprds, q 
Bi auprrphros rhode xpocBalvey xo8l. 7 


At the beginning of the piece Silenus comes forth from the 
middle door to which he returns (in 174), to make his 
second entry from the same place (188). Ulysses and his 
sailors come in from the left, where the periactos gave a view 
of the coast and of their ship (v. 85). ‘The Cyclops enters 
from the extreme right, and is some time in reaching the 
centre of the stage, for he is seen at y. 193, and does not 
speak till vy. 203. The chorus of satyrs had of cou 
entered by the right-hand parodos, but the concludii 
words show that they follow Ulysses by the left-hand exit 
from the orchestra. ‘Tbe centre door serves for the exits 
of the Cyclops (346), and Ulysses es The latter (875) 
andthe Cyclops with Silenus (503) come forth from the 
middie door, and leave the stage by it at 607 and 590 re 
spectively. By the same door Ulysses returns (624), goes in 
(653), and reappears with the Cyclops and his sailors (668). 
The chorus of satyrs, although it seems to take an active 
part in the progress of the plot, manifestly does not leave the 
orchestra, its proper place. The allusions in the parodos to 
the pastoral employments of the satyrs, who had left the 
service of Bacchus for that of the Cyclops, are probably 
connected with the mimic action introduced into their sicinnis. 
Tt is clear, however, that living sheep were introduced on 
the stage (vv. 188, 224), and certain supernumeraries, who- 
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acted as servants of the chorus and were gr also in 
part atleast attired as satyrs, drive the cattle into the side- 
cavern or xAfcwwy after the entrance of the chorus, for Silenus 
says to the satyrs (vy. 82), 


ovyioar’, & rik’, Evrpa 3 els rer; 
soluvas aOpoica: wpoorddois KeAcboate, 


and these mutes are dismissed from the stage with the order 
fre. As only two or three of such attendants would 

™ required for the purpose of driving the sheep, it is un- 
necessary to suppose with Schénborn that the same su 
numerarics reappeared as the sailors of Ulysses. "There 
swould certainly not have been time for the complete change 
of costume required, during the four lines spoken by Silenus 
defore he directly addresses the new-comers, who appear 
with xpwocot suspended from their necks immediately after 
the departure of the shepherds. The words of Ulysses 
{100}, Xartpay pds oixas rdvd’ Sprrov doopd, are quite 
intelligible on the supposition that the chorus was in the 
orchestra near the front of the stage. And although he says 
in the plural éxdépere (137, 162), it is clear that Silenus 
alone enters the cavern, for he promises in his own person 
(163: Spdow ra, dAtyow faras ye dy), and claims 
the reward for himself (192). The Cyclops on enter- 
ing from the right addresses the chorus, because Silenus 
has slunk away to the left with the Greek sailors. It is 
true that the chorus offers to take a part in the good wor! 
of blinding Polyphemus (471: ¢dvov ydp rotde xowwrey 
Gé\w), but it is clear that they do not leave the orchestra 
(635: ypeis py dope paxpdrepov xpd tov Oupav iorarcs) ; 
ov excuse themselves with undisguised pusillanimity ; 
and Ulysses is obliged to rely on his own companions (650: 

7 oixedors didrors xpioGal p’ dvdyxy). hen the deed 
is done, the chorus, at a safe distance, gives ludicrous misdi- 
rections to the blinded ea who knocks his head against 
the rock as he turns suddenly to the right at their bidding 
(v. 683). 

* Nanck reads ob«ér: for ob« dud, in v. 564: but even without this 
pe elgg li afd supposing that one of the satyrs is 
on ge. 
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That Polyphemus appeared as a giant is necessary to the 
plot of the piece, and something more than a cothurnus was 
uired to give him such a height as would justify him in 


rather of the comic than of the tragic pattern, and that he 
was represented with a ludicrously extravagant mouth, like 
an ogre as he was. The chorus says to him (356), 
ddpvyyos, & Kixhoxy, dvaordpov rd xeddos, and the comic 
masks show that no limits were imposed on the dramati¢ 
artist in this respect. 

The gluttony of Hercules in the Alcestis, which, as we have 
seen, took the place of the satyric drama in the Tet 

to which it belonged, places ti hero on a footing a 
, AN 


a vase with a great loaf in one han 
and in full pursuit of a handmaiden who is running from 
him with a rem of wine. Without being quite so ridi- 
culous as this picture makes him, the Hercules of the 
Alcestis is represented as a wine-bibber and a gourmand in 
the house of mourning (747 sqq.), and must have reminded 


the spectators of the same demi as he had ap 


Seen, Mites Taiaoeey EUIENT. 2 {Wiessles; Capp veneer a 
fo. 2 
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city of Phere, from which the chorus, which enters the orches- 
tra by the corresponding parodos, is supposed to come. 
Apollo comes forth from the middle door (23: Ado 
pad pwr ravde dirréryy orév), and probably leaves the 
— by the Lani rag (76), from whence also Thanatos 
entered sword in hand (28); for as his functions were 
confined to the earth, there is no reason for the supposition 
that he ascended by the Charonian steps. From the middl 
door the a mae omen forth et aN’ 59 dxadev 
x Sdpuv vis epxerar), and returns by the same openii 
(see y. 209), to announce that the chorus is at hand. ‘This 
is of course the entrance for Admetus, Alcestis, and their 
children (244, cf. 410), who retire as they came (434). The 
same door is used for the entrances of Admetus (509) and 
the dead Alcestis (606), and for the exit of the former. 
Pheres comes and retires by the right-hand periactos (614, 
733). By the same way the funeral procession leaves the 
stage, for it is supposed to be accompanied by the chorus, 
who d of course by the corresponding parodos (740, 
746). Hercules enters by the left-hand periactos (476), and 
is ene ae oe foie “ Mant pA roo door 
550). From this the servant (747) and he (773 ; 
= Premio goes straight to the tomb by the neti tand 
door (860), by which he returns with the veiled figure of 
Alcestis (1006). He does not meet the funeral procession, 
which re-enters the stage, as it had left it, by the periactos 
on the right (861). At the end of the play, Admetus re- 
turns to his palace; Hercules goes forth by the left periactos 
to encounter his Thracian adventure; and the chorus de- 
by the right-hand parodos. Although the chorus 
undoubtedly takes a part in the obsequies of Alcesiis, 
there is no reason to suppose that it joins the procession by 
mounting the stage. A eee by the right parodos 
which was close to the right periactos, would sutlice to 
indicate the junction of the choreutw with the actors and 
their attendants. 
We now pass on to tho representation of the ancient 
Comedies. 
The most opposite opinions have been entertained 
respecting the scenery of the Acharnians; for while one 
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critic considers it necessary to suppose a total change of 
scenery from the Pnyx at Athens to the farm of Diemopolis, 
from this to the house of Euripides, and then again to 

farm in the country ;! while another writer suggests that the 
Pnyx is represented by the orchestra, and that the curtains 
not drops till the assembly breaks up and the chorus enters 
y. 204), so that the scenery is entirely confined to the 
country ;? while a third concludes that the country place of 
Dicmopolis was so near to Athens that it and the city might 
both be represented on the stage;? it is held by the mos 
recent authority that the scene is from first to last confined 
to Athens.t This view of the matter seems to us to be 
supported by the words of the poet himself. At the point 
where the scene must change, if it changes at all, from 
Athens to the country, Dicmopolis says distinctly that he 
will go within (elowv) and celebrate the rural festival 

Bacehus (v. 22). This can only mean that he enters the 
house already seen on the stage. Then it is clear that he 
is at Athens (év’A@yvaiors, y. 492), and at the Lenma (v. 504), 
when he makes his final defence in answer to the chorus. 
Finally, it is expressly intimated that the market, which 
Dicwopolis Mpa is a the city itself, for the Megarian says 
on entering (v. 730): dyopa "vy "A@dvas xaipe, Meyapetow 
ita, * All hail ! Meee Hs Athens, dear ta the Megarians.” 
We have no doubt then that the scene is from first to last 
at Athens. The centre represents the house of Dicmopolis, 
whose part is played by the protagonist, and the baleony 
above the centre door serves for the flat roof of the house 
from which his wife views the festive procession (v. 262: od 
8, & yivat, Oc p2 tard rod réyous). Dicwopolis performs the 
ceremonies of the rural Dionysia at Athens, because, like 
the other country proprietors, he has been obliged to take 
4 his abode in the city, and to acquiesce in the utter ruin 
of his farm, as he expressly says (v. 512: xdpot yép éorw 
dyurédza xexoppeva). OF the two other main doors, that on the 
right represents the house of Euripides, that on the left of 
the house of Lamdchus, who must be a near neighbour of 
Dicwopolis (see vy. 1071 sqq.). The right-hand periactos 


* Gep) pps 161 sq. * Genelli, pp. 257 sqq- 
* Bockh, ie dia enka) p. 91. * Schénborn, DP. 307 sq. 
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gave a view of Athens in the neighbourhood of the Pnyx, 
and the benches (Aa) are placed on that side of the rae 
for the committee-men and the other representatives of the 
assembly (see vy. 25). The left-hand periactos represents 
first the road to Lacedwmon (vy. 175) and Megara (vy. 728 
and it is turned to represent the road to Thebes SC 860). 
At the beginning of the play, Diewopolis enters from the 
centre door and proceeds towards the right where he takes 
his place in the Pnyx. The herald, with the committee-men 
“leary Amphitheus and the other citizens, enter (v. 40) 
rom the door behind the right-hand periactos. From the 
same side the ambassadors appear (v. 61), and after them 
the ridiculous figure of Pasi tasthbos (v. 94), who, as “the 
king’s eye,” has a monstrous orifice in his mask, resembling 
the port-hole of an Athenian trireme with the leather-bag 
below to prevent it from shi “Sis (¥. 97: dow? Seas 
ov epi tov épOadpoy Pewee hese are followed by the 
Thracian mercenaries (. 155), who steal the garlick of 
Dicwopolis ; and Amphitheus, who had been ejected by the 
Prytanes (v. 58), reappears from the right (v. 129), in order 
to cross the stage to the left (v. 132) with the commission 
to buy eight shillings’ worth of peace for Dicwopolis. 
From the left periactos he returns (175) pursued by the 
Acharnians, who of course enter by the left-hand 

{v. 204); Amphitheus continues his flight into the city, 
and Dicwopolis retires to his own house, from whence he re- 
appears with his family (237). The chorus interrupt the 
festivities by actually throwing stones on the stage (284). 
The Acharnians are brought to terms by the production of 
the basket of charcoal, made to resemble a child é& owap- 
yévos, which Dicwopolis fetches from his house (v. 331) ; 
and he also goes in to procure the chopping-block on which 
he is to plead his cause (v. 359: éxigqvov dfeveyxiw Oipate). A 
question arises as to the scene with Euripides. Many com- 
mentators, and even the latest writers on this play,! 
suppose that Euripides and his servant appear on the 
Pacts or second story of the scene. But in this, as we 
think, they have been misled by the Scholiast, who has not 


+ See Bronck on v. 411, and Schinborn, p. 311. 
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understood the Greek of his author, and we conceive that 
the direct reference to the éx«icAyya must be accepted 
as a proof of the fact that Euripides is shown in the 
interior of his house, but on the'level of the stage. The 
words of the original run thus (vy. 394 sqq.) : 


AIK. xai wat. KH. ris obros; AIK. tydov tor’ Edpinlins ; 
KH, obx Uydov tvdov eorly, el ywouny Exes. 
AIK. x@s Uyiov, «l7’ ox Eviov; KH. dp0tas, & yépov. 
6 votis uiv tke cu\\dyor ertaAna 
obx tvbov, abrbs 8 kv5or dvaBdiny woe? 
rpaypdlav. AIK. & rpicpardpe Edperldn, 
60 5 BodA0s obtwa copms dxoKplverat, 
exxdrcoov aizéy, KH, GAX’ Adtvaror. 
AIK. GAN Sues. 
od yap ty &wéABoiy’, GAAA Kdpo Thy Obpay. 
Evpeni8y, EvprnlB.0v, 
Sxdxovooy eixep wémor” dvOpéxuv til, 
Atxaidwods Kade? oe, Xoddclins, eyo. 
ETP. GAN ob oXOA. 
AIK, GAA’ éxxvxAj@n7’. ETP. GAN dddvaror. 
AIK, GAN’ Sua. 
ETP, GAN exxveAhoouae xataBalvew 8 ob rXoAh. 
AIK, Eiperlin, EYP. ri AtAakas, AIK, dvaBdinv xoreis, 
ety xataBddyy; obx Eros xwdods worels, 


The meaning of this must be as follows: 


Dic. What ho! Ceri. Who's there? Dic. Euripides within? 
Ceru. Within and not within, if you can think. 
Dic. How can he be within and not within? 
Ceru. Rightly, old man. His mind collecting scraps, 
Is all abroad, and so is not within; 
But he himself is making tragedy 
With feet reposed upon his couch at home. 
Dic. Thrice-blest Euripides, whose very slave 
Can act so well his master’s character! 
But call him out. 
Crru. It cannot be. 
Tt must; 
For I will not depart, but go on knocking. 
Euripides! Euripides, my boy! 
List to my words, if ever mortal man 
Secured your ear, "Tis Dicmopolis 
By deme Cholleides, who is calling you. 
Ev. But I’ve no time. 
Dic. Well, let them wheel you round. 
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Evr. It cannot be. 

Die. Tt must. 

Evr. Well, I'll allow them 
To wheel oe round, but I can't leave my couch. 


Dic. Euripides 
Eun. Wiiat say'st thou? 


Do you write 
With feet laid up, when you might set them down? 
You're just the man to be the cripples’ poet. 


This passage is plain enough to any one, who knows 
Greek ; but the Scholiast, who did not see that xaraBaivew 
is to be explained by xaraPddyy opposed to ara Bddyy, and 
means merely to get off the couch or sofa, on which the 
tragedian was reclining, substitutes xareddy, and adds that 
Euripides ¢aiverat éxt rijs oxyvijs peréwpos. Independently 
of the plain construction of the Greek, the context shows 
that this was not the case. For first the eccyclema was not 
and could not be used on the balcony or second story of the 
stage; secondly, Dicwopolis knocks at the door until the 
interior is opened by the eceyclema ; thirdly, Euripides gives 
the rags to his visitor, who must have been on a level with 
him to take them from his hands; and fourthly, when he 
wishcs to relieve himself from the intruder he says (479), 
kXele xyxtad Sopdror, which is the same sort of order as that 
by which Ajax in Sophocles (Ajar, 581: wixafe Oaccov. 
593: ob gwépteh’ &s rdxos ;) directs the closing of the inner 
view of his tent by wheeling round the eccyclema. We have 
no doubt therefore that the interior is similarly displayed on 
the level of the stage in the Acharniana, A\ tis apolo- 
getic speech and the scene with Lamachus, Dicwopolis retires 
into his house (625), and the parabasis follows. He then 
Serie the centre — = sets up bers racine of his 
market dyopis—pi robably ropes or poles) in the centre 
of the stage. The Megarian (729), the Besotan (860), and 
the Attic farmer (1018) enter from the left: the sycophant 
(818), Nicarchus (008), the herald (1000), bridesman (1048 
and the herald (1071) enter from the right. Lamachus ani 
his servant (1179, 1190) of course return to the stage from 

* the left. There seems to be no reason to suppose’ that 


} This is Schonborn’s opinion, p. 314 
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there is another use of the eceyclema in order to exhibit the 
eulinary preparations of Diemopolis. It is clear that he is 
outside, for he says (v. 1098), hép’ ew Seipo, and (vy. a 
éxrjow & exe, so that his directions about the fire (v. 1014) 
are addressed to his servants within, who are not necessarily 
visible. As Dicwopolis is to sup with the Priest of Bacchus 
y. 1887), he goes off to the city, i.e. by the right-hand door 
v. 1142), and returns by the same way, supported by the 
daneing-girls (1198), having won the prize in the dysAde rod 
ods (1202). Lamachus is carried off to the right to the 
house of Pittacus, the surgeon, (1226); and shortly after 
Diewopolis makes his exit by the same door, for he is going 
to the King-Archon to receive his prize; and at the same- 
time the chorus, whom he inyites to follow him, go off by 
the right-hand parodos. 

After this specimen of the manner in which a Comedy 
was put on the age, it is not necessary to discuss the 
performance of all the plays of Aristophanes. It is only 
necessary to mention that the upper story of the scene, or 
the baleony, is freely used in some of the plays, especially 
in the Birds and the Peace, and that there is a complete 
change of scenery in the following Comedies—in the Birds 
atv. 1565, where the city of Nephelococcygia is seen for the 
first time; in the Ecclesiazusw at y. 877, where it is clear 
that we are no longer in the neighbourhood of the house of 
Praxagora (see vy. 1125, 1128), which had formed the 
eentre of the scene in the previous part of the play; in the 
Frogs, where the first act represents the house of Hercules 
and the Acherusian lake (L—270), and the second act the 
subterraneous regions with the palace of Pluto; in the 
Thesmophoriazus, where the first act gives us the house of 
Agathon (1—279), and the second act the Thesmophorion; 
and in the Lysistrata, where the first act gives us a street in 
Athens with the heroine’s house in the centre (1—253), 
and the second act exhibits the Acropolis with its propylea. 
In the last-mentioned play, as has been already intimated, 
there are four or five changes of the left-hand periactos. 
There is no change of scene in the Clouds; but Strepsiades 
and his son are shown in their beds at the beginning of the 
Comedy by means of an eccyclema, and it is expressly stated 


1 
See 
above, p. 271. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON THE ROMAN THEATRE, 
(From Schlegel’s Eighth Lecture. 


ly transplanted to Rome. ‘Tragedians of the more ancient and of the 
Augustan » Idea of a kind of ‘Tragedy pecullarly Roman, but which never — 
ag bree Why the Romans were never particularly happy in ‘Tragic Art. 


Is treating of the Dramatic Literature of the Romans, whose Theatre 
is every way immediately attached to that of the Greeks, we have only — 
to remark, properly speaking, one vast chasm, partly arising from the 
want of proper creative gonius in this department, partly from the loss — 
of almost all their written performances, with the exception only of 
a few fragments. The only extant works of the good classical age are 
those of Plautus and Terence, of whom I have already spoken as 
imitators of the Grecks. 

Poetry in general had no native growth in Rome. It was not till 
those later times, in which the original Rome, by aping foreign manners, 
was drawing nigh to her dissolution, that poetry camo to be artiticially 
cultivated among the other devices of luxurious living. In the Latin 
we have an instance of a langnage modelled into poetical expression, 
altogether after foreign forms of grammar and metre. This approxima- 
tion to the Greck was at first effected with much violonce ; the Grecism 
extended cyen to rude interpolation of foreign words and phrases. 
Gradually the poctic style was softened: of its former harshness we 
may perceive in Catullus the last vestiges, which however are not with- 
out acertain rugged charm. ‘The language rejected these syntactical 
constructions, and especially the compounds, which were too much at 
variance with its own interior structure, and could not be lastingly 
agreeable to Roman ears; and at last the poets of the Augustan 
succeeded in effecting the aye possible incorporation between the 
native and the borrowed elements. But scarcely was the desired 
equipoise obtained, when a pause ensued: all free development was 
impeded, and the poetical style, notwithstanding its apparent cleva- 
tion into a bolder and more learned character, had irretrievably 
imprisoned itself within the round of the phraseology it had onee 
adopted. Thus the Latin language in poetry enjoyed but a brief 
interval of bloom between its unfushioned state and its second death. 
With the spirit also of their poetry it fared no better. 

It was not by the desire to enliven their holiday leisure by exhibitions, 
which bear away one’s thoughts from the real world, that the Romans 
were led to the invention of theatrical amusements: but in the dis- 
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-consolateness of a dreary pestilence, which all remedies seemed 
unavailing, they first caught at the trical spectacle, 

ment to propitiate the wrath of the gods, the exercises and games 
the cireus having till then been their only public exhibitions. But 
Sree only Gentes, and pobably nel minetle donors, bot meraly sok 
‘were onl; ly not mi « mt mi suc! 
as imnanvonred to amuse by the adroitness of their movements. ‘Their 
oldest spoken dramas, those which were called the Atellane Fables,‘ the 
Romans borrowed from the Oscans, the original inhabitants of Italy. 
With these Satur (so called because they were at first improvisatory 
farces, without dramatic coherence, for Satwra means a medley) they 
rested satistied till Livius Andronicus, more than five hundred years after 
the building of Rome, began to imitate the Greeks, and introduced the 
regular kinds of drama, namely, itmgedy, and New Comedy, for 
the Old was from its nature incapable of being transplanted. 

‘Thus the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for the first notion 
of the stage-spectacle, to the Oscans for the effusions of vo 
humour, to the Greeks for a higher cultivation. In the comic depart- 
ate Pearse tee eee ee Segal one uae in Tragedy. 
The Oscans, w! janguage, v extii only in those farcea, 
were at least so near akin to the Romans, that their dialect was imme- 
diately intelligible to Latin hearers: for how else could the Atellane 
Fables have afforded them any entertainment? So completely indeed 
did they naturalize this diversion among themselves, that noble Roman 
youths exhibited the like performances at tho festivals: on which 
et Ce peed ipa profession it was ibe 

tellano Fables, stood exem) ee bea areca om infamy 
attached to other theatrical namely, exclusion from the tribes, 
and likewiso enjoyed an immunity from military service. 

Moreover the Romans had r own Mimes. Tho unlatin name of 
these little picees certainly seems to imply an affinity to the Greek 
Mimes; but in their form they differed consideradt from these, 
and doubtless they had local truth of manners, and matter was 
not pati el es a f old the gif 

It is singular, italy has rom of old the gift of a 
amusing somowhat ba ron in extem cous Rea 
and songs with accompanying antics, though it has sation been coupled 
with genuine dramatic taste. The latter nssortion might easily bo 
justified by examination of what has been achieved in that country in 
the higher departménts of the drama down to the most recent times. 
‘The former might be substantiated by many charactoristic traits, which 
at it would carry us too far from our subject into the Saturnalia 
and the like. Even of the wit which prevails in the specches of 
lao and Marforio, and the well-aimed popular satire on events of 
the day, many vestiges may be found even in the times of the emperors, 
who were not generally favourable to such liberties. More to our 
poet purpose is the conjecture, that in the Mimos and Atellane 

bles We perhaps have the earliest germ of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 

*(On the Afellana, see Varrenianus, pp. 156 foll. ed. 11.) 
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of the improvisatory farce with standing masks. A striking affinity 
between these and the Atellanes appears in the employment of di 

to produce a droll effect. But how would Harlequin and Pulcinello 
be astonished to learn that they descend in a straight line from the 
buffoons of the old Romans, nay of the Oscans!' How merrily would 
they thank the antiquarian who should trace their glorious genealogical, 
tree to such a root! From the Greek yase-paintings, we know 
there belonged to the grotesque masks of the Old Comedy a garb 
much resembling theirs; long trousers, and a doublet with sle 
articles of dress otherwise strange both to Greeks and Romans. 

this day, Zanné is one of Harlequin’s names; and Sannio in the 
Latin forces was the name of a builoon, who, as ancient writers testify, 
had his head shorn and wore a dress pieced together out of By, pa 
coloured jours ‘The very image and likeness of Puleinello is sai 
to have n found among the fresco-paintings of Pompeii. If he 
derives his extraction originally from Atella, he has his local habitation 
still pretty much in the old land of his nativity. As for tho obj 

how these characters could be traditionally kept up notwithstanding & 
suspension of all theatrical amusements for many centuries tog 7 
a sufficient answer may be found in the yearly licenses of the carni 
and the fools’-holidays of tle middle ages. 

Tho Greek mimes were dialogues written in prose, and not intended” 
for the stage. Those of the Romans were composed in verse, we 
neted, and often delivered extempore. The most famous authors 
this department were Laléritis and Syrus, contemporaries of Julius 
Cmsar, He, as dictator. by his courtly request compelled Laberius, 
Roman knight, to exhibit himself publicly in his mimes, though 
scenic profession was branded with the loss of civil rights. Labe 
made his complaint of this ina prologue which is still extant, and 
which the painful feeling of annihilated self-respect is nobly a 
touchingly expressed. It is not casy to conceive how in such a 
of mind lic could be capable of cracking Indicrous jokes, and how the 
audience, with so bitter an example of a despotic act of degradation: 
before their cyes, could find pleasure in them. Cmsar kopt his word: 
he gave Laberius a considerable sum of money, and invested him «ne 
with the equestrian mnk, which however could not reinstate him 
in the opinion of his fellow-citizons. But he took his revenge for the 
prologue and other allusions,* by awarding the prize against Laberius: 
to Syrus, once the slave, and afterwards the and pupil of 
Laberius in the art of composing mimes. Of Syrus’s mimes thero are 
still extant a number of sentences, which in matter and terse concise= 
ness of expression deserve to be ranked with Menander’s, Some of 
them even transcend the moral horizon of serious Comedy itself, 
assume an almost stoic sublimity. How could the transition be 
from vulgar jokes to such sentiments as these? And how could 

1 A abdae tio p. 163; above, p. 297.) ¥ 

2 What an inward humiliation for Cesar, could he have foreseen, that after a few 

his successor in the despotism, Nero, out of a lust for self-dishonowr 


generations, 
would expose himself me to Infamy In the game manner a8 he, the first despot 
Ahad exposed a Roman of the middle onter, not without excltins general indignation! 
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maxims be at all introduced, without a development of human relations 
as considerable as that exhibited in the perfect Comedy? A¢ all 
events, they are calculated to give one a very favourable idea of the 
mimes. indeed singly of Laberius’ mimes, con- 


this ought not of itself to determine our ju t them, for this 
critical poct, for reasons which it is easy to conceive, lays much greater 
stress upon the diligent use of the file, than upon ldncss and 


modern scholars. 

The rogular Comedy of the Romans was mostly that is. 
exhibited in the Grecian costume, and representing Grecian manners, 
‘This is the caso with all the Comedies of Plautus and Terence. But 
they had also a Comadia togata, so called from the Roman garb usually 
worn in it. Afranius is mentioned as the most famous author in this 


find so few notices on the subject, that we cannot even decide with 
certainty, whether the fogatz were original Comedies of home growth, 
or only Grecian Comedies recast with Roman manners. The last is 
more probable, as Afranius lived in the older epoch, when Roman 


persons regal ; 

society, and played a much more important part there than the Grecian 
women did; by virtue of which Sepa they also took their full 
share in the igacy which went -in-hand with exterior refine- 
ment. Tho differences being so essential, an original Roman Comedy 
would be a remarkable phenomenon, and ono that would oxhibit this 
sovereign nation in ae a new point of view. That this was not 
effected in the Comedia togata, is proved by the indifference with which 
the ancients express themselves on the subject. Quintilian does not 
seruple to say, that atin literature limps worst in Comedy. This is 
lis expression, word for word. 

To come to Tragedy; we must remark in the first place, that in 
Rome, the acting of tho borrowed Greck Tragedy was considerably 
dislocated by the circumstance, that there was no place for the Chorus 
in the estra, where the principal spectators, the pete and 
Senators, had their seats: the Chorus therefore appeared on the stage. 
Here then was the very incongruity, which we as an objection to 
the modern attempts to introduce the Chorus. her deviations also, 
scarcely for the better, from the Greek style of acting, bi favourably 

ry 
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received. At the very first introduction of regular playa, Livit 
Andronicus, a Greek by birth and Rome’s first tragic poot and 

in his monodies (viz. those lyric parts which were to be sung 
‘single person and not by the Cborus) separated the song from 


seems, 

Jater period, their avidity for the pantomimes, which attained to g 
perfection in the times of Augustus. To judge from the names of the 
most famous performers in this kind, eg. Pylades and Bathyllus, it 

by Greeks that this dumb eloquence was exercised in Rome, and the 
lyric parts, which were expressed by their gesticulative dance, 
daiverad in Greek. Lastly, Roscius, and probably not he 
frequently played without a mask : of which procedure there never: 
AectereVae far as we know, among the Greeks. It might f 

the display of his art; and here again, the satisfaction which this 

the Romans prdves, that they had more taste for the disproportiona! 
conspicuous talent of a virtuoso, than for the harmonious impression 

a work of art considered as a whole. 

In the Tragic Literature of the Romans, two epochs may be 
tinguished ; the older epoch of Livius Andronicus, Nevius, Enniug 
also of Pacuvius and Attius, both which last flourished awhile 
than Plautus and Terence; and the polished epoch of the a 
age. The former produced nope but translators and remodel 
Greek works, yet probably succeeded better and with more fidelity 
the tragic than in the comic department, Sublimity of expression 
apt to turn out somewhat awkwardly in an untutored language 
may be reached, however, by an effort ; but to hit off the carele 

ofulness of social wit requires natural humour and fine cultivatio 
We do not possess (any more than in the case of Plautus and Terence) 
even a fragment of a version from an extant Greek original, to help 
to a judgment of the accuracy and general success of the copy: but 
speech of some length from Attius’ Prcscihans Unbound is nowise ut 
worthy of Aéschylus ; its metre' also is much more careful than that of 
the Latin comedians usually is. ‘This earlier style was brought & 
great fection by Pacuvius and Attius, whose pieces scem to hat 
stood their ground alone on the tragic stage in Cicero's times and evel 
later, and to have had many admirers, Horace dircets his j 
criticism against these, as he does agninst all the other more 
poets. 


1 But in what metres we sy these tragedians to have translated the Gi 
Choral Odes? Pindar’s lyre metres” whi r 


nor Ro 

ike a higher flight from 
anapeste, than to a Sapphic or chorlauwbic verse, the monotonous reiteration of W! 
is very disagreeable. 
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‘The contemporaries of Augustus made it their ambition to compete 
with the Greeks in a more original manner; not with equal success, 
however, in all departments. ‘The Tago for attempting Trnged was 
particularly (Sead works of this kind by the Empero’ himsolf are 
montioned. hero is therefore much to favour the conjecture, that 
Horace wrote his Epistle to the Pisos, principally with a view of deter- 
ring theso ae men, who perhaps without any true call to such a 
Bae wets Eitton ry tho mania of the day, from so critical an undertak- 
ing. One of the chief Tragedians of this age was the famous Asinius 
Paltio, aman of a violently impassioned character, as Pliny says, and 
who was partial to the same character in works of fine art, He it was 
who brought with him from Rhodes and set up in Rome the well- 
known group of the Farnese Ball. If his ‘I’ fies bore but about 
the same relation to those of Sophocles, as this bold, wild, but somewhat 
coe eset arth does to the still sublimity of the Niobe, their loss is 
still very much to be lamented. But Pollio’s political greatness i 
ensily dazzlo the eyes of his contem ‘ies as to the true value of 
poetical works. Ovid tried his hand upon peels a8 he did upon so 
many other kinds of poetry, and com) a Aedea, To judge from 
the drivelling common-places of passion in his Heroides, one would 
expect of him in ‘Tragedy, at best an overdrawn Euripides. Yet 
Quintilian asserts, that bere he showed for once what he might have 
accomplished, if he had but kept himself within bounds, rather than 
give way to his msity to oxtravagance. 

These and all the other tragic attempts of the Augustan oge have 
perished. We cannot exactly cstimate extent of our loss, but to all 
ay rance itis not Cleef great. In thefirst place, the Greek 

laboured there under the disadvantage of all transplanted 

exotics: the Roman worship indecd was in some measure allied to that 
of the Greeks (though not nearly so identical with it as ty suppose), 
but the heroic mythology of the Greeks was altogether indebted to the 
poets for its introduction into Rome, and was in no respect interwoven 
with the national recollections, as it was in such a multitude of ways 
among the Grecks. There hovers before my mind’s eyw the Ideal of a 
genuine Roman form of Tragedy, dimly indeed and in the back-ground 
of ages, as one would figure to one’s sclf a being, that never issucd 
into reality from the womb of possibility. In significance and form, 
it would bo altogether distinct from that of the Greeks, and religious 
and patriotic in the old-Roman senso of tho words, ‘Truly creative 
pootry can only issue from the interior life of a people, and from religion, 
which is the root of that life. But the Roman religion was originally, 
and before they endeavoured to conceal the loss of its intrinsic substance 
by varnishing its outside with borrowed finery, of ter a different 
oath from the religion of the Grecks. Tho latter bad all the plastic 
bility of Art, the other the unchangeable fixity of tho Priesthood. 
The Roman faith, and the ceremonies established on it, were more 
camest, more moral, and pious,—more penetrating in their insight into 
Nature, more magical and reaeeriote than the Grecian religion—than 
that part of it at least which was exoteric to the mysterie. As the 

2a2 
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Grecian Tragedy exhibits the free man struggling with destiny, so the 
spirit of a Roman Tragedy would be the prostration of all hum 
motives beneath that hallowing binding force, Religio,' and its re ed 
omnipresence in all things earthly. But when the craving for pocti 
of a cultivated character awoke in them, this gpirit had ¢ 
exiinect, The Patricians, originally an Etroscan school of priest 
hat -become merely secular statesmen end warriors, who retained 
hereditary sacerdotal character only as a political form. Their 
books, their Vedas, were become uni ible to them, not so mi 
by reason of the obsolete letter, as because they no longer e 
that higher science which was the key to the sanctuary. V 
heroic Jegends of the Latins might have become under an earl 
development, and what the colouring was that properly belonged 
them, we may still see from some traces in Virgil, Propertius, 
Ovid, though even these poets handled them only as matters of 
qvarian interest. 

Moreover, though the Romans now at last wore for hellenizing in 
things, they wanted that milder ren of humanity which ce 0 
in Grecian History, Poetry, and Art, from the Homeric age dowm 
From the severest virtue, which, Curtius-like, buried all personal ine 
nations aie Leaf trealrend Lees ba pre rapidity 
to an equally unexampled profligacy of rapacity an ever wer 
the: atte to belie in their character the story of their first found 
suckled, not at the mother’s breast, but by a mvening she-wolf. 
were the Tragedians of the World's History, and many a drama of deep 
woe did they exhibit with kings led in fetters and pining in 
dungeon: they were the iron necessity of all other nations; 
universal destroyers for the sako of piling up at last from the ruins 
the mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, amid the monotono 
solitude of an obedient world. To them it was not given to touch the 
heart by the tempered accents of mental anguish, and to run with alig 
and forbearing hand through the scale of the feelings. In 
too, they naturally aimed at extremes, by overleaping all interm: 
gradations, both in the stoicism of heroic courage, and in the mon 
rage of loned lusts. Of all their ancient greatness 


by the finer gradations of 
pathos? It was the ambition of the grandees to display to the 


' ‘tke old, but Incorrect derivation of relligio from reli - 
Pehlegel tents igi gare: 
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in_a single day, the enormous spoil of foreign or civil wars, on sta, 
which were Peeeally destroyed immediately after the use so muaorot 
them. What Pliny relates of the architectural decorations of that 
erected by Scaurus borders on the incredible. When pomp could be 
carried no further, they tried to stimulate by novelty of mechanical 
contrivance. ‘Ilius « Roman at his father’s funeral solemaity had two 
theatres built with their backs resting on each other, each moveable 
ona single pivot in the middle, in such a manner, that at the end of 
the play they were wheeled round with all the spectators sitting in 
them, and formed into a circus, in which games of i piaelibtoes were ex- 
hibited. In the gratification of the eyes thet of the cars was wholly 
swallowed up: rope-dances and white elephants were preferred to every 
kind of dramatic entertainment; the embroidered A peplenss of the 
actor, Horace tells us, was received with a general clapping, and so far 
from attentive and quict was the great mass of the people, that he 
compares their noise to the roar of the ocean or of a forest-coverce 
mountain in a ston. 

Bey oe specimen of the talents of the Romans fur T'ragody has 
come down to us: but it would be unfair to form a judgment from this 
of the lost works of botter times : I mcan, the ten Tragedies which pass 
under the name of Seneca. Their claim to his name seems to be very 
ambiguous ; perhaps it is grounded only on a circumstance which ouglit 
rather to have led to a contrary conclusion, viz. that Seneca himself ix 
one of the dramatis personm in one of them, the Octavia, 'Tho learned 
aro divided in their opinions on the subject. Some assign them partly 
to the philosopher, partly to his father the rhetorician: others assume 
the existence of a Seneca distinct from both, In this point all aro 


children populo, 
in spite of Horace’s warning, who when be uttered it had a Ky 
me = would handy have committed this ca rao 
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meant to leave the schools of the rhetoricians for the stago. With th 
old Tragedies, those highest of the creations of Grecian poetical genin 
these have nothing in common but the name, the exterior form, 
the mythological matter: and yet they set themselves up beside th 
in the evident intention of surpassing them, in which stile hey 
come off like a hollow hyperbole contrasted with a most heartfelt trath. 
Every common-place of 'y is worried out to the last gasp; all 
phrate, among which even the simplest is forced and stilted. An utte 
pomery of mind is tricked out with wit and acuteness. They hay 
cy too, or at least a phantom of it: of the abuse of that faculty, 
may look to these plays for a speaking example. Their persons a 
neither ideal nor real men, but misshapen giants of puppets; and the 
wire that sets them a-going is at one time an unnatural hero 
at another a passion alike unnatural, which no atrocity of guilt cam 


erp 
na hi . therefore, of Dramatic Art, I might have wholly p 
by the ies of Seneca, but that the blind prejudice in favour of al 


many imitators to the 
compositions. ‘T! r 
Greek Tragedica. 


ve 


Phaedra (as may be seen in Bru 
whole of the scene in which the he: Hares hi 

And here we closo our disquisitions on the productions of C 
Antiquity. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE, METRES AND PROSODY 


oF THE 


GREEK DRAMATISTS. 
ite 


I. LANGUAGE. 


Artrstion has been already directed to the fact that the different 
origin of the dialogue acess Ga Day i iedicaled bys 
ce 


ing difference of 
t the spoken hspry earring cipal ok >, With 
some few traditions derived from the Ionic of the rhaj the 
choruses are more or less tinged with the conventional Doric of 

The basis, however, of the whole dramatic style of 
inde ete pagent og on 1 the 


have the language of Athens as it was spoken mm or 
written by Aristotle. In briefly noticing the ny De “et 
the tragic style, we shall in with those He ape ae and 
peculiarities which are found in the dramatists, and then examine 
the standard of their Atticism. 


1.—Epic Forms in the Dramatists. 
Besides the common form , névos, ydvara, Képos, Bépe, 
Saar ce, te ok We las A aoe mh Pal sate “sim, 
', Opiixes, e 
elvexa lao Cratpias, § 277), einddwos ip. Pl tee 5 


Oala Porson, Pi The Ajac, 
seh see oe ag ind ie ise, 
hs Satwion sek da 
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424), fun» (Soph. Trach, 24), xewdy (ibid. 495), xiers (Esch. Chi ph. 
G78), tcpevos (Soph. Phil. 494), xovdedv (Soph. Ay. ae WrvOow 
(Eurip. Electr. 593). The pronoun generally used as the 
appears in the oblique cases as a substitute for the relative (. 
Agam. 628, 642; Choégph. 596 ; Eumen, 322, 878,919; Suppl. 
301, 516, 579; h. Phil. 1112; Ged. Col. 35; Ged. R. 1879), 

in the demonstrative use we have even rol 8¢ for oi 8€ (Aisch. 
424), ‘The use of sw for abréy is common enough, and we even fin 
pu (Soph. Trach. 388). The reflexive of¢ is a perfectly general 
pronoun of reference in Aischylus (e. g. it is=at-rér, 

451; adrod, Suppl. 502; airas, Sept. c. Theb. 846). 

doubtful if ede can be used for of In Asch. Pers. 759, Soph. 
Gd, C. 1490, it may be understood as for odicw. It is also an 
open question whether such a form as éAcewds is allowable in the 
Greck dramatists (Pors. Prof. Hee. p. 7 ; Lobeck ad Soph, Aj. 421 
‘The rare forms #ovydrepos (Soph. Antig. 1089) and gidoros (Soph 
Aj. eae may Prec! be as Ionic. Also xpucbéts for xp 

(Aj. 1124). ere can be little doubt that an epic tradition 
gested the occasional omission of the augment in the speeches 
the messengers (Matthiii, Gr. Gr. § 160, Obs., sce below, 1v. 1 
Uncontracted forms such as eipoos, dos, péet pos are sometimes: 
though very rarely found in the dramatists. Valckenaer rejects the 
particle 33¢ for xai (ad Phan, 1683), but it occurs more than tes 
times in Aischylus, in two fragments of Sophocles (345, 493, Dind. 
and in Baripiiel, Hee. 323, Herc, Fur. 30, 


IL—olic Forms in the Dramatists, 


‘The most common olism is the substitution of medd for 
this 


Zebs, de 8 Spavt pepe 
it 
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In the dialogue we have "A@dva, Bapés, Exatt, xdpavoy, dipape, 


> éxaBddos, xvi s, wodayds, Aoyayds, 
Pr eligi ad oret Bs Ve ken ad Plows U, 
1113; Hi i &e, ors. Orest. ; cken. 
ad ipect1000). Bomo Dorie forms peoullar to ASachying have 
been — to his familiarity with dialect of Sicily (above, 
p. 97 


IV.—The Attic Dialect of the Tragedians, and Aristophanes. 


a) As a general rule the augment is always prefixed in the in- 
ite tenses of the indicative mood in the dialogue of Liagedy 
(vide Porson, Pray. Hee. p. iv., of. Wellauer ad isch. Pers. )- 
There are some few exceptions, as in the case of ypiy, doorya 
xabetiuny, ras im &c. (Pors, Suppl. Praf. Hee. p xvi. en the 
verb begins wi the diphthong ¢v- the temperal augment is rarely 
expressed ; thus «poy and efpyxa are more common than yépov, 
nipnxa (seo Donakieca: Gr. Gr. p. 196, note). We have both 
cixava and jxaca, and the forms eafor, (fexarpéva, &e. are 
supported by the best authorities. We have also both dsjAwoa and 
dyddooa (cf. Valcken. ad Phen, p. 222; Hermann, ad Ss Aj. 
1049). It has been suggested by Matthié (§ 160, Obs.) that tho 
occasional omission of augment in long speeches by the mes- 
sengers may be explained by tho narrative and epic ‘er of 
these descriptions, but even here it is limited to the beginning of a 
line or of a new sentence; and Hermann (Prof. Bacch, pp. L—1y) 
has given the following special rules for the cases in which the 
atigment may be omitted ; 


“Prima est: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio anapwstum 
facit, in principio versus positum, addi augmentum postulat : 


yivorro Aja Ocaridds tpeis rapbévor. 
“Secunda: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio non facit 
anapestum, in principio versus positum, carere potest augmento; 


rraiovt’, 
wimroy 0 dx’ d\AfAoew" 
“Tertia: ojusdemmodi verbum, si incipit sententiam, videtur 
etiam in medio versu carere augmento posse: quale foret illud, ea, 
qua, supra dictum est, conditione : 


yopvoinro be 
mevpal omapaypois. 
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“Quarta: verbum minus forte, sive facit augmenti a 
anapestum, sive non facit, in principio versus positum, si 
primum pedem porrigitur, caret augmento: yoGro @diger. 
“Quinta: ejusdemmodi verbum si non ultra primum a 
porrigitur, ut detracto augmento parum numerosum, aut vitatur, U 
xaves, aut cum alia forma commutatur, ut xdAec cum Kade.” : 
There can be no doubt that the omission of the augment in th 
choruses is an incident of the dialect in which they are supposed to 
be written (see Monk ad Alcest. 599). On the augment in gene 
see Donaldson's Greek Grammar, pp. 194, 201, 248. 
(2) The more genuitie forms in -oo, as mpdoow, é\doooy, 
preferred to the later forms in -rr, a3 mpdrrw, éAdrrey, though the 
more recent form is occasionally found; thus we have na; 
(Soph. Ant, 56A), Aarrov (Soph. Electr. 998), xpeirroy (ibid, 146 
arroy (Kur. Hee. 274) (see Valcken. ad Eurip. Phan. 406, 1888). 
(8) Similarly, pony and @apo are preferred to the later assin 
lation &fny and Opp (see Porson ad Lurip. Hec. 8; Pham, 54). 
(4) The second person singular of the pres. and fut. indic. midd 
or passive is generally contracted from -cat into i i 
Attic, and this form is invariably found in the fut, Se, and in the 
pres. BovAer and of, which are thus distinguished from the st 
Bothy and of7; the form -« is also to be preferred in Aristophanes: 
but -7 is most common in the MSS. of recap ata (Donaldson 
Gr. Gr. p. 258). 
(5) In the past tense of of8a, the forms 7dew, foes, foee or Ho 
are more common in the tragedians than fén, y8ns, or yonoda. Th 
dual and plural are jicroy, jorny, Hdemper or foper, fore, poacay O 
jioay, ¢ perfect €orxa makes in the plur. corypev and ease 
(6) Porson remarks (ad Afed. 744) that the trazedians ne 
substitute the verb in -t for that in -vyu, and that this chang 
very rarely occurs in the Old Comedy. He also denies (ad O 
141) that the dramatic style admits of such forms as 7:cis, Euriets, 
for riOns, Evvins, &c. But in order to sustain this rule it is neces 
to alter the text in several passages (see Buttmann, Aus/u 
Gr. Spr. p. 623; Matth. Gr. Gr. § 201, 1, note; ef. § 212, 7). 
(7) In the imperf. of the substantive verb, the tragedians used t0 
write §, ja6a, jv (Cobet, Nove Lectiones, p. 187). 
(8) The forms xAjs, cAjOpor, Kyo, &e, are more eommon in th 
dramatists than Kdcis, eeidpoy, he &c. Similarly, nouns in 
as Baowdcds, inmeds, form their nom. pl. in js, as BaciXijs, kemijs. 
accus, pl. of these nouns ends in -éas, but we have rots re died 
OdXéocas Baoreis in Soph. Aj. 383, and it seems not Hee 
that we ought to restore dovet for doréas in Alsch, Ag. 1296. 


Ss ntl 
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(9) The following is the declension of vais in the dramatists : 
Sing. Pi. 
N. V. vats vies, vijes 
G, wads, mds, vedss vad, nay, veay 
vat, yi wate 
A. vaiy, vija, véa vijas, véas, vaos 


(10) In the second declension we have often -ews for -aos, a3. in 
veces for vads, teas for Taos, Mevédews for Mevédaos, &e. 

(11) Both séos and #Aées are common in the dramatists, 

12) The gen. pl. of is not only youira» or yourdérwy, but 
as ind Bp has fared Bopds, dat. Sopi, lon. Foup!; xeip has 
both yerpds and yepés, ke. 

(13) The proper names *AméAAov and”Apys havo the following” 

uliarities of inflexion: "AwéAXoy, ace, "Axé\X@va and *Ard\N@ 5 
‘Apns, gen. “Apeos, dat. “Apa, accus, “Apny and “Apn. 

(14) There are many passages in Sophocles where 8éo is required by 
an clision or the necessity for a short syllable; none, excepting about 
four, where the word occurs at the end of a line, in which the form 
d%e would be admissible, The form dvoty, on the other hand, seems 
preferable to dveiv. 


: (15) Tn the pronouns wo have xeivos as well as exeivos; oéBev as 
wel 


1 as gov; and drov, dre, Grows aro preferred to obrwos, Grint, 
oloriot. 

(16) In the verbs the genuine forms of the imperative plural are 
Healer Aged we have come ate of bpdrazs, émyaipdvroy 
ins' of emyapérocay, datpelcbov instead of ddat iaOoray, 
tunrécbey instead of eed te &e, nee 

(17) Verbs of which the future ends in tow, -r@, -100, -o7w 
drop the & and contract the resulting syllables. Thus we have 
axebS, Kado, olkri, Spoipar, for cyeddow, radicw, olkricw, 
3 ut. But this contraction does not take place when the syllable 

ing the ~diow,-eow, &e. is long by nature or position. Thus we 


never adopt this contracted form for drizdew, dpxtcw, alvécw, &e. 


18) The genuine forms of the reduplication aro preserved in 

fyropat and yryrdoxe, and there seems to be no sufficient reason 
lor ever substituting the later yivowat and ywooxe in. the texts of 
the dramatists. 

(19) Verbals in -ros retain cr omit the o between the root and 
termination, according to the caprice of the poet: thus we have 
a8dparos in Soph. Gd. T. 205, 1315, but Géipacros in Aj, 445, 
seemingly from the exigencies of the metre in the former cases, 
There is a distinction of meaning in yworts, “ intelligible,” and 


ee 
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words, “known ;” but we have Gvworos, dxhavoros, 
scence sereaeres: without any difference of signification 
the side of &yvwros, dxAavros, seers dxéperos, mayxhavros, Whit 
are also supported by MS. authority. Some of these verbals, a 
Eeumrés, morés, Uromros, are used with an active as well as a pa 
signification (see Porson ad Hec. 1117). 

(20) Both drtw and dytrw are found in the dramatists, the former 
more frequently, though Porson prefers the latter (ad Phan. 4 
Hee, 1157, ef. Hermann ad Soph. Electr. 1443). 

(21) In the particles we may notice the forms giv for atv, és for 
els, ow for claw, dvi for év, dai, dial, trai for dad, dud, Und, 
occurring either regularly or occasionally in tho dramatists. We 
have ely “A:dov 8dpois in Soph. Antig. 1226, and edvddtos, tb. 346. For 
évravOot, which is sometimes found in the text, we should read évred0er 
or évravdi (see New Cratylus, § 189); and when ovvexa appears as 
a ition, it should be changed into eiveca (N. Crat. § 277). 
For adéis we have both adris and aire. It is doubtful whether péypis 
occurs in Greek ‘Tragedy (see the commentators on Soph. 47. 568 


2 


Opalve and icyaive to loxvaive 
¢ MSS. sometimes give such forms as ¢yépavet 


ad eur. 
into, though 


(23) Compound adjectives in -os are generally of two gende 
only, and SNAG is frequently the case with adjectives in -.jost 
but if there is any possibility of a doubt as to the gender, the 
feminine inflexion is used ; thus we have dAxiva 6eds when a goddess 
is intended (Soph. Aj. 395); but it would have been dAxipos 
Adjectives in -as, -ddos, are properly feminine only; but they are 
used even with neuter nouns, a3 parndow Avoojpact, Spo; 
Bdepdpors (see Pors. ad Orest. 264). d 
(24) The -« of the dative must not be clided in dramatic poets 
(see eller heed ales ig 22 The same rule 
applies to ri, Gre, and epi 
(25) The elision of -e ina verbal termination before the p 
Gy is extremely rare (Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 416). 

(26) Diphthongs are not elided, but form a crasis with the follo 
ing vowel; except ofp’ ds for ofpos ds. 


vee 
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(27) The following are the most usual crases in Attic Greck 
; (a) Crasis of the Article, 
+a=d, as 6 re ro ja tape rd d, ipyoptoy=rdjryipiov. 
oFenenss as 6 sb eo Ieoddiarncdonlohen ae Evrepov = 
+ ve rd = Ojo (Arist. 115, 
Las as orb r= inary wv (which is he only example of 


+ as ) Svopa= rotroya. 
SURG, ef rh Sonia Olan (Crates ap, Meinet. 1. 258), 
o+at=at, a8 rd alpa=Oalya, rd alrioy=rairtoy. 
o+av=av, a8 6 airés= ards, rd airé=taird. 


otor= a, a8 6 oifupe= dupds oe, : 

nta=G, a8 i) dpery=dpern, = i] 

1 (or n)-Fe=n, 28 4 da} =rpn, 9 jy ciotBaasqto(Beue, 15 7h Hh = Tip 

ov-+a=a, as rod dvdpés=rd » TOU adrod=rairou, Tov ‘Ayaycp- 
vovos = rd-yapépvoros. 


ov-+e (or o or v)=ov, as rou épot=rodpod, Tov exeidev=rolkeber, 
Tov dveidovs=robveidous, rod baros=Ootdaros (but some read 
Obdaros, see Arist. Lys. 370). 

ou-+n=n, as, rod Alou= 6) - 

ov-+ov=ov, a8 Tov otpavod = rotpave’. 

ota=a,as ro pants = rdvarrt. 

mirecne) 6: Ake dng =rdpG, rh dveipp=raveipy. 

w+i=q, 28 TO inarip = Ogparia. 

ae OF ot-+a=a, as of dxdpes=advdpes, ai dperai = dperal, of atroi = 
airoi. 


or-be=ou, a5 of duol=otpol, of v= oir, 

at+e=at, a8 al dxxAnoia= ai 

a+a (ore or at)=a, as rd G\a=7AKa, rd aitd= tatrd, ra ck= dx, 
but ra aloypa= expe, for which some read rdoxpd (Eurip, 


Troad. 384; Ppa m = tae 
+o (or @ oF o: or ov)=o, as a= Aa, ra 
AS ol{upd = rd{upd, ra =rdpdma, rd Piet ements 
‘The crasis of the article with érepos Tohibite the following forms : 
Sing. repos, drépa, Oirepoy, Oarépov, bdrépe, Odrépa. 
Plur. Grepot, Grepat, Odrepa. 


(b) Crasis of rai, 


sore lag re bil Da he agi Drool ps ohne dear 
by striking out at; as Ke 


nels, xevis, 
ixereiere, xidews, Xi Xol, Kod, sada Bi creoe scat ad 
=rdra. 


te ee 
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xai+-e=ka Or xa, 98 Rat ru=kitrt, Kad Erepos = xGrepos. 
xai+o=xe (or yw), as xat dfd=KoGd, xad bcu=xéca, rad 6= 
kat doris= dors; but this crasis does not take piace 
the simple relative és, ss 
(c) In other words the crasis is generally lated by the forn 
given under the crasis of the article; thus we have dia eyo= gti 
‘1, & pure = dvOpome, dyopit v= dyopt’y, dyd olda= eyhda, 
dpa=ripa, ro div=riv, por fare=potors, 
proroxdre Odyra (Aristoph. Ran, 509), 6 
- Sn€opapipa (Acharn, 325), et émratsuccba= 
i mirakdpecda, ere éurodaie="Epua ‘prokae, pod aédgs: 
nahédys (Soph. Phil, 908), paxpod droratow =paxpoi "romatcw. 4 
(28) Synizesis, which is incipient contraction or crasis, and pn 
duces the effect of one of these without representing it to the eye 
occurs either in the same word or between two w 
(a) In tho same word, as in 


ea pronounced ya in dovéas, &e. 
OD insists ctalbisi cid yo .. Qcoi, &e. 
CO sane oe ¥ 
UO weevesees WO. Buciv, Ke. 
(b) Betwoen two words, as in # od, pi) od, ered od, }) etdéva 
Aires, Cy clu, dy ob, trrw “Hpaxdjs, & Ebpurldy, nt which 
effect is that of an improper crasis. 
(29) There are a few instances of arbitrary droxom} in the G 
dramatists ; thus we have wai for wave (Arist. Eyu. 821), diaw 
Siauve (Asch. Pers, 1083), 5p for dua (Arist. Vesp. 570). 
(80) The syntax of the dramatists is that of the best Attic writers, 
and must be learned in extenso from a good Greek grammar. 


I. TRAGIC AND COMIC METRES? 
The principal verses of a regular kind are Iambic, Trochaie, and 


Anapestic. a 
ite aeaislod in all of them is by dipodias or sets of two fee 
Each set is called a Metre. 

‘The stracture of verse is such a division of each line by the wol 
composing it as forms a movement most agreeable to tho car. 


 fThis account of the ordinary metres of the Greek drama was d 
up in 1827 by the late Rev. James Tate, for many years the earnest and 
successful master of Richmond School, Yorkshire. If the stndent desire 
to sco my views on the subject, together with all that I hare to: 
respecting the choral metres of the Greeks, I can only refer him to th 
Sixth Part of my Greek Grammar.—J. W. D.J by 
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The metrical ictus, occurring twice in each ia, seems to have 
struck the ear in pairs, being more strongly in the one place 
than in the other, Fe ran coe Muara by thes 
percussion of the musician's foot. Pede ter is Horace’s 


1,—The Tragic Trimeter. 

1. The Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic (i.e. consisting of three 
entire metres), as used by the tragic writers, may have in every 
place an Iambus, or, as equivalent, a ‘I'ribrach in every place but 
the last; in the odd places, Ist, 3rd, and 5th, it may have a 
Spondee, or, as equivalent, in the Ist and 3rd a Dactyl, in the first 
onl ti, may ip an Ana ws mn fe ; ve 

Vhis initial Ana e Trimeter is hardly perceptible in its 
elect cx the versos in the short Atnenrtontia; ‘é 
Megovveriois rol Spas 
Brpiperac Ge “Aperos fbn, Kerr. 
it evidently produces a livelier movement. 


A Table of the Tragic Trimeter. 
“ 2 3 4 5 6 
PF: INA OE Nil tame Nat cement AA eee Ta esti 
wwe ww yee es J Ce 


— — — —e 


— wy —~w 


ve taini Iambi (a), ‘nibrachs in 1 
aod th paces (yh 7), Spodece ina, St 


826. pntpis Cvyjvat, nal wardpe xaraxraveiy. 
1496. ri yap Kandy Grea; ate rarépa Sore, 
2B 


4 
a a} 


a? ae i BO ee A i 
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g. 80. "Awdys orevaypois Kai ydors mAovri{erat. 
h. 270. pir’ dporov abrois yiv dmévat tod. 
#. 257. dvdpds 7 tplorov Bacrdéws 7 dhwddros. 
j- 18. kepiis: dyd pdv Zqvds* cide + HOéav 
2. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indifferently 
short or long: and even where one line ends with a short vowel, . 
vowel is often found at the beginning of the next, as in Gd. Re 
vv. 2,3; 6, 7; 7,8. 
Sometimes, however, one verse with its final vowel elided 
by scansion into the next, as (fd. Col, vv. 1164-5. 


Bol haaiv airiy és Adyous eAOciv poddyr” 
Aireiy, dra Oeiy 2 dothadive rie Bedp" 6800. 
A The ey restricted by oe Med. 510: veo 
ine versus i non potest, nisi syllaba mga proscedat, 
curious subject, consult Hermann’s Elementa Doctrine Se a 
Lips. 1816, Glasg. 1817, p. 36 =22, 3.) 

8. Besides the initial Anapest (restricted, however, as below! 
common words, in certain proper names, which could not else 
introduced, the Anapest is admitted also into the 2nd, 8rd, 4th and 
5th places of the verse. 


bs 416. fy Ipeyévecay dydpuates dv Sdpors. 
ne in? Pa ie ‘trmopédorr’ dréarecher wariip. 


‘8rd. 
tein Gia, Re oa8. wk Poly Tepeciay, wap’ ob res dy. 
5th.) Antig. 11. py pre odes pidos, "Avreydvn, hirov. 


In all these the two short syllables of the Anapest are incle 
betwixt two longs in the same word, and show the strongest as 
as the most frequent case for the admission of such a licence. (The 
nature of this licence will be considered in a note (C) ch. Xvi. om 
the admission of Anapests into the Iambic verse of Comedy). 
(ise Sy eens gee Se oom oe ee 
t, a8 Mevédaos, Tpuipou, those names might easily, by 
Salferent position, come into the verse like other words simil 
constituted. Elmsley, in his celebrated critique on Porson’s Hee 
ed. 1808, considers all such cases as corrupt. (Vid. Hdinbw 
Review, Vol. xrx. p. 69.) Porson’s judgment seems to 


1 This Anapest in the tragic is generally included in the sime 
except where the line either with an, article or with a prepositi 
followed immediately by its case. Monk, Mus, Crit. 1. p. 63. 

Philoct. 754. tov Toor xpdv0v. 
Orest. 888, éxt 7gBe 3° irydpevor... 
Tph. A. 646. wap" duo... 
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the other way. At all events, the whole Anapest must be con- 
tained in the same word. (Vide Hecub. Porsoni, London, 1808, 
xxiii=p. 18; Huripid. Porsoni a Scholefield, Cantabr. 1826. 
Ko these editions only any references hereafter will be regularly 
made.) 
IL—The Comic Trimeter, 


besides the initial Anapest which it takes with less restriction, 
admits the Anapest of common words in all the other places but 
the last: it admits also the Dactyl in 5th. 


Vesp. 979. xard8a, xardBa, | xardBa, xardBa, | xaraSiropas. 

Plut, 55. wvOoipe dy | rov xpnopav | paw Gre vort. 

In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one limitation obtains: the 
concurrence of —~~ or ~~~ and ~~— in that order never 
takes place. The necessity for this will hercafter be seen, note (A), 
ch, xv. 


A Table of Scansion for the Trimeter, both Tragic and Comic. 
4 5 6 


w—-|-~ —- vs 


ML.— The Structure of the Iambic Trimeter. 
is decidedly ‘Trochaic. 

1. The two principal divisions of this verse, which gave the 
Trochaic movement to the ear, and continue it more or less to the 
close, take pee after two feet and a half (M), of after three feet 
and a half (N), with the technical name of Casura. One or other 
of these divisions may be considered as generally necessary to the 
just constitution of the verse, the form Mowe being more fre- 
quent than the form N, nearly as four to one: 


Gd. R. 2, rivas rob" Bpas | rode por Bodtere. 
N) ——— 3. lernpiors nrddorow | eLeoreppevor; 
232 
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The four cases of the Cwsura (M), and the eight cases of 
Cwsura (N), as exemplified by Porson, are given below from 
Suppl. ad Profat. pp. xxvi, xxvii=21, 224 q 

2. Tue two minor divisions, which give or continue the Troch: 
movement, aay occur after the first foot and a half (L)o 
the verse, and before the last foot and a half (R), called the final 

Gad, R. 120. rd soiov; | év yap OA’ dy FEcipoe pabeiy, 
® 121. dpxiw sled AdBower | adardor, 
The former of these divisions (L), though not necessary, is alway 
aeter ‘The latter (R) requiring ~— and rejecting —— in 
es place not only in 
above 


asimple structure of words as th 
given, but under circumstances more complex, which will & 
in note (B), ch. xv, on the Cretic termination. us 
icacy of structure was discovered by Porson, who gave the nam 
of pause to it, p. xxxii=27. 


4 Nunc de Cesuris tideamus, Senarius, ut notum est, duas praciptal 
cxsuras habet, penthemmmerim, et hephthemimerim, id est, alteram quam 
yoco A, que tertium pedem, alteram, que quartum dividat. Priori 
cxsure® quatuor sunt genera: sais est quod in brevi syllaba 
secundum, quod in brevi post elisionem; tertium in longa, quartum | 
longa post elisionem. * 


Hee, 5. (A 3 Klyduvos Coxe | Sopl weoeiv EAANIKG. 


rt. (Ab) Marhp i f ror’ | "IAlov relxn doo, 

2. (Ac) Array te “Ads | is arora: Oedy. 
42. (Ad) Kal reigeras 7008" | 083" adapyros pidwy. 
Alterius cxsura, quam voco B, plura sunt genera. i 

Primum, eum in fine disyllabi vel hyperdisyllabi occurrit sine elisiout: 
secundum, post elisionem; tertium, cum brevis syllaba est enclitica 
quartum, cum non est itica, sed talis que sententiam inchoare neqt 
quintum, cum vox ista ad precedentia quidem refertur, potest 
inchoare sententiam ; sextam, cum syllaba brevis post elisionem fit. 
alia casure hujus genera ceteris minus jucunda sunt, ubi sensus 

suspenditur, et post distinctionem sequitur vox m 
syllaba, vel sine elisione, vel per elisionem facta. 


"hil. 1304. (B 


Hsch. Thed, a 
Soph. ZA rer fa) 05 


~“~e 


; 
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8. The following lines may serve to exhibit all the divisions cou- 
nected with the structure of the verse: 


Ss Ged 2,8: werios | aly | Ramage | ever | Spee 
DV erom. ¥. 1006. § serel | oe] O98 | cierto Nov. 


4. When the line is divided in medio versu with the clision of a 
short vowel in the same word, or in the little words added to it, 
such as dé, pé, o¢, yé, ré, that division is called by Porson the quasi- 
casura, p. xxvii= 


Gd, R. 779. dy Betxvos pw | treparnobes pel 
Heeub, 355. we rrapbévors 2° aden pln 
Aj. Fl. 435. ra mpara raddore ui i 
Hecub. 387. kevrere, pi) Geider®= “rexov Téa = 


precede: 
luce a kind of hephthemimeral cwsura (in this treatise marked 


; ra para KodMoreia | purreioas orparod. 
Vid. Notes on the Ajax, Mus, Crit, 1. p. 477. 

5. Several instances, however, are found of the line divided in 
medio versu without any such elision, a worse structure still. 

Aj. Fl. 1091. Mevédae, | pi) yropas | broorioas corbas. 

Pers. 509=515. Opjany | se START Saat et. 

On this latter verse, vid. the Note of Blomfield, and Hermann’s 
remark in the work already quoted, p. 110= 70, 

6. But though the verse sometimes does occur with its 8rd and 
4th feet constructed as in the instances above, yet there is a structure 
Sribae ios fhe Henle the dicoties cee ae 
w i i i artificial 
verse preserved by Athenaus: 

Be tiv Bods | vupoxrimors | Suc ye'pepow. 

The following line, scarcely less objectionable as it stood in the 

Pamier Gditioos of Aechylun Pers. Seton ah 
2rparbs mepé | kpvoradonijya | dur sr5por. 

has been corrected by an easy transposition : 

Vide Porson, u. s. pp, xxix, xxx.=24, 25. 
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IV.—The Structure of the Comic Trimeter, 


1. frequently admits such lines as are divided in medio verst 
without the hee pea and, though somewhat rarely, such 
as divide the line by the dipodias of scansion. 


Plutus, 68. dxod@ riv dvOperov | xdxurra rovrovi. 
Acharn, 183. oxovdds hépes | trav dpredwv | rerunpéver 5 


2. It readily admits also a Spondee in the 5th foot, without any 
regard to the law of Cretic termination; as 


Plut, 2, Aothov yevéa bat rapathpovoivros | deandrov. 


—— 29. Kaxaés trparrov kat wévns fv. | Oldd row 
—— 63. Aéyou rév dvdpa xai riv Spy | rod Ocod. 


8. And even when a Dactyl occupies the 5th foot, the modes of 
concluding the verse which usually occur are those most d / 
unlike to the tragic conclusion: as 


Plat. 55, rvboipe® dv rdv xpnopiv jpay, | 6 re vod. 
while forms of this kind are comparatively rare: 


Plut, 828, “By8ov pévew ivr Cave yap | re BRE 
— 1149. “Exar? drodumav rods pha | Dele tener 


V.—The Jambic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


ne liar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syllable 
may be considered as two dimeters, of which the first is complete it 
the technical measure, the second is one syllable short of it. 

This tetrameter line, the most harmonious of Iambic verses, # 
said to have its second dimeter catalectic to its first: the same mou 

ing prevails as to Trochaic and Anapestic tetrameters. 
of scansion below, exhibiting all the admissible feet, # 

point agreeably to Porson’s account of the ft 


(but very rarely) of ~~— of a common word in 4th is hen 
received as legitimate. Sce his able argument on that questi 
Edinb. Rev. u. 8. p. 84. 

2. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction obtains ; 
the concurrence of the feet —~v or ~~ v and ~~ — in 
order never takes place; a rule which even in the freer const 
of the ‘Trimeter (ch. 11.) is always strictly observed from its ¢ 
necessity. 
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i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NS ee ets | te ees | es 
ees ee eee eNeeew 
-vy —~e — 

ewe eS ews er - ew _— 
(PE ~~ —| recipit.) 
Proprii ~~ —! Nominis. “ 


3. From the first appearance of the scansional table here exhibited, 
it might be supposed that the varieties of this verse would be ex- 
ceedingly numerous. ‘lwo considerations, however, for which we 
are indebted to the acuteness and diligence of Elmsley, show 
sufficient cause why the actual number of those varieties is com- 
paratively small : 


“ All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into Comic Iambics 
are employed with much greater moderation in the catalectic tetra- 
meters than in the common trimeters.” Kdinb, Rev. u. s. p. 83. 

“The Cornic Poots admit Anapests more willingly and frequently 
into Ist, 3rd, and 5th places, than into the 2nd, 4th, and 6th of the 
tetrameter.” Edinb. Mev. u. 8. p. 87. 

4. In the verses quoted below from Porson (xliii=38) examples 
of the less usual feet will be found: of (2) ~O~ in 4th, of 
(ONSe eet 6th, and of (c) and (d) ~~ — proprii nominis in 
4th and 7th. 

The ~~— (¢) of a common word in 4th is given in deference 
to the judgment of Elmsley (Nub, 1059): 


@) mpariara pév yap va ye twit Kabeioey ¢yxaduwas. 
() ace Hj viv ol Nadodvres HALBos yap hoba, 
5 c *AYOMa to? i NwBqy, 1d xpdcwmoy obyi Bexvis. 
dyorrro, MevaXiznas roy, baidpas re, Tpvedérny 3. 
. (¢) moDAois- 6 your Inheds EhaBev dud rovr0 Thy payarpay. 
5. The structure generally agrees with the scansion, and divides 
! the verse into two dimeters, In the Plutus, those lines which 


have this division are to those lines which divide the verse in the 
middle of a word or after an article, &o. nearly as four to one: 


Plut, 257, 8. otkowy Gs Oppapévors | Hpac médat zpobipws, 


ds € ar dabeveis | yepovras dvipas f6n; 
— 284, 5. aN’ oie dv xpiayu- rbv| Movror yép, & Boe, feet 


dyov 6 dcowbrns, ds U| pais rovoious mofoee, 


P.N 
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And very often the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
successsion of Iambic dipodias separately heard : 


Plut. 258, 4, °@ wodda 31) | 7H dearrdry | rabrdy Oipor | haydvres, 
‘ dvbpes chidor | kal dnpdrat | Kat rod aoveiv | doaorale ] 

After these pleasing specimens of the long Tambic, it is proper 0 
state that the Comedy from which they are taken exhibits in 
respects 2 smoothness and regularity of versification unknown 
the earlier plays of Aristophanes, (Elmsley, u. s. p. 83.) 

N.B. Of the nature of that licence which admits the Ana 
whether more or less frequently, into any place of the comic vi 
but the last, some account may be reasonably demanded. A p 
bable solution of the difficulty will be offered in the note (0), ¢ 
Xvit., subjoined. 


VI.—The Trochaic Tetrameter Cataleetic of Tragedy, 


1. consists of eight feet all but a syllable, or may be consid 
ag made up of two dimeters, of which the second is catalectic ( 
ch. y. § 1) to the first, 

Fates feet are shown a ihe paca table begat) and 

e tyl of a proper name, admissible only in certain i 
marked By the hers P.N. f ee 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
—_ Vee vier vy = vJ- + - Vf 
es BEG JES Ge eCU._ Grr OU 


wwe = ieee 


tl 
¢ 
¢ 


les er eM ee 


‘The Dactyl of a proper name is admitted chiefly where its tw0! 
short syllables are inclosed between two longs in ‘the same word! 
very rarely where the word begins with them; under other circum 
stances, never, 


Iph, A, 882. es dip’ Ideydvecay “Edés | vdoros hy werpwpévos. 

——— 1881. mdvres “EXAqves, orpards 82 | Muppiddvar off 
raphy 5 

Orest. 1549. Sixryordy 2° duijy, Wudddny re | ror rade Evvdpavrd 


On the Dactyl or Anapest of proper names in the Trochaic oF 
Tambie verse of Tragedy a suggestion will be offered in the note (Oh 
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HOE podbean de alr ee ty the pure 
‘Trochaic verse and of the ‘Trochaic Spondec in all its places: 
Pheen, 681. dvrerdfopar crevdv oe. | nape roid’ pws exer. 
—— 609. xopsds «l, ais tlgin| CWC rete Was, 


2, As to scansion, one limitation only obtains, that —— (or 
~~—) in the 6th never precedes ~~~ in the 7th. Even in 
Comedy a verse like the following is exceedingly rare: (Jt. P. 
xlviii. = 43.) 


OGre yap vavayds, dy ji) iis AGAyrat | epdpevor. 
whereas of —~ or ~~~ in the 6th preceding ~~~ in the 7th 
‘instances in Tragic verse are not at all uncommon. (‘The following 
dine exhibits also ~~ ~ in the 1st and 5th.) 


Pheen, 618. ’Avéaws wéqpunas: GdX' ob rarpidos, Ss ob, | wodéps0s. 

8. In structure, the most important point is this; that the first 
dimeter must be divided from the second after some word which 
allows a pause in the sense; not after a ition, for instance, or 
article in syntax to Seen dimeter, (‘The following 
lines exhibit also ~~— in 2nd and 6th.) 


Orest. 737. Dit new | +6 ye Bixaoy BS Tyee. 
Pham. 621. kat o%, pijrep ; ob Ofpis coe | wyrpds dvomdtew xdpa. 
4. If the first spas of the verse is contained in entire words 


(and 80 as to be followed at least by a stight break of the sense), the 
second foot is a hee (or may be a Tribrach) : 


ocangaine poteshar 4 pe rdoyer, Xatropat 
Orest, 7 at | po® apn iogaar aekape iv. 
Bacch. evar ig rete Bpdpios, | os Cporye daiverar, défav eyo. 
This nicety of structure in the long Trochaic of Tragedy was first 
discovered by Professor Porson; not an idea of such a canon seems 
ever to have been hinted before. (Vid. Kidd's Tracts and Mise. 
Criticisms of Porson, Pedy Class, Journ, No. xtv. pp. 166, 7; 
‘Maltby’s Lexicon Graco-Prosodiacum, p. Ixvii.) 
Tn the errata ae ce are etna 
sense marks the true structure also 
Orest, 1522. savraxod | Gv 48) padror  bareiv rois capoow. 


Here rayraxod belongs to the whole sentence, and not to (qv 
exclusively. 


Iph, 4, 1318. +5 ye ris Ocde aida, | réevoy, § ye Bedp’ ArdvGas. 


— ss CCU CC 
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Here no pause of sense takes place after @eas, (which is a mono 
syllable,) but the words from rév to maida are inclosed, as it we 
in a vinculum of syntax, 

The two following verses, the first with an enclitic after the 
initial syllables, the second with such a word as is always sub 
to other words, have their natural division after the fifth syllable 
and all is correct accordingly : 


Iph. A, 1854. xarOaveiv pév por | déb0xrat rotro 8’ a’rd Bovhopat 
897. GAX’ deAJOns your | radalyns wapOévov pidos wba 


Nor does the following verse, 
Orest. 794. roir’ éxcivo xraa@ éraipous, pi) rd ovyyevés pdvor, 
contain any real exception to the canon: for the first dipodia doe 


not end with a word marked by any pause of utterance. Quite the 
contrary indeed ; for éxeivo is pronounced in immediate contact with 
xracGe: 


rovr’ dxewoxrac® éraipous, x.t. A. 


otherwise the 2nd foot would not be a spondee ac art. (Some 
more on this head will be found in note (B), ch. xv1., where 


like the following are considered : 
Hecub. 723. “Hycis pev oby taper, ob88 Yatopev.) 


5. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the Cretic 
nation (—~—), or by more words than one to that amount united 
in meaning, so that after the sixth foot that portion of sense al 
sound is separately perceived, then the sixth foot is —~ or Uw 
i.e. may not be —— or ~~ —. 


Phan. 616. éEedavvdpecOa xarpibos. kai xp Hoes | EEdrar. 
—— 643. amides &' ofrw xabeisova’, ais meroba | adv Oeois. 
It is unnecessary to remark, that, in verses like that below, u 


words at the close naturally go together, to form a quadrisy! 
ending, and have nothing to do with the rule here laid down. 


Iph. A. 1349. 0G réce: rh 8° ddival piv xaprepeiv | ob fabio 


‘The same is true of similar dissyllabic, quinquesyllabic, and 
endings; which, however, in Tragic verse rarely takes place. 


VIL—In the Comic Tetrameter, 
1. the Scansion agrees with the Tragic, except only that the 
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in 6th sometimes, though very rarely, precedes the ~~ ~ in 7th 
(ch. v1. § 2), a5 in the line from Philemon: 


Otre yap vavayés, dy pi) yas AdByrat Gepopevos. 
The Comic, like the Tragic Tetrameter, admits the —~~ only in 
the case of a proper name, and not otherwise, 

2. But, in respect of Structure, the nice points of Tragic verse are 
freely neglected. Neither the great division in medio versu (ch. vr. 
§ 3), nor the rules (ch. v1. §§ 4, 5), concerning those divisions which 
sometimes take place after the first dipodia, or before the final Cretic, 
appear to have been regarded in the construction of comic verse. 
Lines like the following occur in great abundance: 

Nubes, 599. xpara pev xaipey ’AOnval| ort xat rots Fuppdxors. 

—— 580. drt’ dv ipeis sesibicras ent 1d BOdrioy tpérew. 

—— 568. mAciora yap Ccdy drdvray dpedovoas—riy row. 


VILI.—Anapestic Verses. 


1. The Anapestic Dimeter of Tragedy is so named from the 
striking predominance of the Anapestic foot, though it frequently 
admits the Dactylic dipodia, In a regular System, it consists of 
Dimeters with a Monometer (or Anapestic base), sometimes inter= 
posed, and is concluded by a Dimeter Catalectic, technically called 
the Paremiac verse. 


The separate feet of the Dimeter Acatalectic are shown in the 
scansional table below: 


et deed ba de 


—ee —eNve eee 


2. In the predominant or Anapestic dipodia the Anapest and 
Spondee are combined without GRY eaiction; 


Prom, V.93—5. 8épyOnf mk | eal 
Biaxvard pupu 


3. In the occasional or Dactylic dipodia, the Dactyl most usuall 
precedes its own Spondee, as in three instances which the following 
verses contain : 

Prom. V. 292—5. ijxw dodtxijs | réppa xedetbov | 

Majeryrdpevoe pos oé, Tpounded, | 
roy srepvywxi | révd" olwvdy 
pony croulay | drep bbiver. | 
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4. Sometimes the Dactyl is paired with itself: 
Med. 16%, 2. "O peyida Oépe | kat mérve “preps, | 
Aciooe? & racxo. 
— 167, 8. & marep, & wdris, | dv drevdo On 
aloxpas Tov pay | xreivaca xéow. | 


(Dactyli swpissime substituuntur Anapmstis, nec tantum un 
aliquis, sed smpe etiam plures continui. Quingue continu 
Hachylus in Agam, 1661=1529. 
Toro: mpos Huay 
rdmmece, rarOave, kal xarabdyyouen, 
obx td KavOpar rav é£ ofkwr. 
Septuz Euripides in Hippolyt. 1361 =1358. 


Ey jopd y” atpere, wbvrova, 8° Edeere 
roy pb ied kal kardparoy 
marpos dumdaxias. Hermann, p. 377=240.) 

5. Very rarely, and perhaps not agreeably, in the Dactylic dipod 
the Sponien in found to. prooede the Dactet: of the tro tole 
instances, the first presents the more objectionable form; the secot 
iT ed by a Dactyl and Spondee, can hardly be said to offe 
atall: 

Androm. 1228 =1204. daipwv db¢ ris, | Neveiy aldépa 

mopOpevdpevos, | ...006 

Iph, A. 161=159. Ovnrisy 8° EABt0s | els rEedos oddeis. 

On this curious subject, in all its minutiw, vide the acute and 
diligent Elmsley, ad Med. 1050, note g, and Cid. Colon, 1766. 

6. The Dactyl, when in any way it precedes the Anapest, app 
to be considered by metrical scholars as a case of t awkwa: 
and difficulty. The following statement, reprinted with a fe 
verbal alterations from the Museum Criticum, (Vol. x. p. 833), may 
suffice perhaps for all practical purposes, Z 

‘The concurrence of Dactyl with Anapest, in that order, is 10 
very often found between. one dimeter and another, 

Eurip. Electr. 1820, 1. — £byyove hidrare 

8h yap Sevyria’ ijpas rarplov- 
(vid. S. Theb. vv. 827, 8. 865, 6, for two more instances.) 

‘The combination is very rare where one dipodia closes with & 
Dactyl, and the next begins with an Anapest, thus: 

Eurip. Electr, 1817.  @ipoes: Madddbos—delav fitas 

wéhur adX’ dvéxov. 
Heeub, 144. UP Ayapépvovos | txéris yordroy, 


oe ae | 
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Within the same ia, we may venture to assert that such a 
combination never takes place. 

7. Thus far of the Anapestic Dimeter, when the first dipodia, as 
most usually it does, ends with a word. 

‘This, however, is not always the case: and of such verses as 
want that division those are the most frequent, and the most 
pleasing also, which have the first dipodia after an Anapest (some- 
times after a Spondee) overflowing into the second, with the move- 
ment Anapestic throughout. 


Agam. 62. mreptyav éperpotorw | dperadpevor. 

——- T94=766. xat Evyyaipovaw | dnowrpercts. 
(vide Gaisford, Hephest. pp. 279, 80. Maltby, Lex. Greeco-Pros. 
xxviii. xxix. for a large collection of miscellaneous examples.) 

The following rare, perhaps singular, instance : 

Prom. V.172=179. rai p obre | pAcpaccos webois, 


comes recommended at least by the uniform movement; whereas 
this line, if the reading be correct, from the Hippolytus, 


V. IS76=1357. ris dpéarnr’ évdéfia wrevpois 5 
within the same word, évdééta, suffers the transition from Anapestic 
movement to Dactyliq; a transition perhaps not entirely illegitimate, 
gic the ya ene the thongh 
in line Ls low, structure, 
exceedingly rare, is TRRREALEA by the continuity of Dactylic feet 
before and after it. 
Agam, 1557 = 1504. . . ri rodvedadrny 
Hite | dvdgca Spdons, 
wdoxov, 


Ket A. 


8. The (or cunipeca,) that property of the Anapestic 
System whieh 1 ntley first demonstrated, is neither more nor less 
continuous scansion: that is, scansion continued with strict 
exactness from the first syllable to the very last, but not including 
the last itself, as Sree and only that in the whole System, 
may be long or short indifferently. 
if this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, in the case of 
& final diphthong or long vowel so placed as to form a short syllable. 
The following instances may serve (Hermann, p. 373=237): 
Pers, 39. xai AaoBdrar vadv épérat. 
—— 54S. robdovea iseiv dprifvyiay. 
— 60.  otyera dvbpay. 


Hecub, 123. rb Onaciba 8’, b{w "AOqvor, 
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With this point of ly ‘ised, two passages may suffice t 
amity tee pach rg a nf 


Prom. V. 199, 200. ets Cai pee kai pe a A 
he! 


The last syllable of v. fn ea from the short vowel 4 
veing united with the consonants ow at the beginning of v. 200 
BE tes cL He en TUF &e 
followed in v. 200, the last syllable of v. 199 would have been shor 
in violation of the metre. 


Again, Med. 161, 2. : ae Ops kat mérvt’ “Aprept, 
O A mdoxo,...... 

If after v. 161, esiarye with a short vowel, any vowel whatevet 
had followed in v. 162, that would have violated the law of hiat 
observed in these verses. And if a double consonant, or any pair 
consonants like xr, om, bi ps , &e. had followed in v. 162." pre) 
eet combined wi ose consonants, would have formed # 

Pes Creticus, and a the Dactyl requit But Aetoow follo 
with a initial, and all is correct. 


9, The Versus Parormiacus has its table of scansion as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
we <=] we “ 


ad 


One limitation as to the concurring feet obtains, that —v ~ in 
never precedes —~— in 2nd. 

10, In the common dimeter, as must have already appeal 
those dipodias form the most pleasing verse which end in 
words: but this law does not equally obtain in the Paremiac, which 


then comes most agreeably to the ear when it forms tb 
hemistich of of the dactylic hexameter, 
— ——fJrur—s 


—_——F— aa 


whether with the first dipodia distinctly marked, as 
Prom. V. 127. wav poe poSepdy | rd rporéprov 
or with any other variety of structure, as 


Prom. V. 146. &{rov dyno. 
164. xOpois xi werorOa. 
1106. rho’, Dh inénreoa 
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Sometimes, however, the Paremiac is differently formed, admitting 
“with restriction § 9) the Dactyl in the Ist: 
Med. 1085. obx drépovcoy 7d yuvatxar. 
(Vide Museum Criticum, Vol. 1. pp. 328, 9, 332, 3.) 
11. The following may serve as a short specimen of an Anapestic 
System with all its usual parts : 
c Med, 757—761. ’ANAG a” 6 Maias ropnatos ava& 
radoae ddpots, - 
by i Saeed omevdeas a 
mpigeas, érei yervaios dvip, 
Batya meni dial 8eOhiejare 


IX.—The Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 
* 1. peculiar to Comedy, consists of cight feet all but a syllable; 


or may be considered as made up of two dimeters, of which the 
second is catalectic to the first. Its scansional table is given below: 


rt 2 3 4 $ 6 Re) 
SS as as Se I es ess 


ae ew | eee —w 


One restriction as to the feet separately admissible obtains, that the 
two feet —~~ Y~—, in that order, nowhere concur in the 
. long Anapestic. 

2. In the long as in the short Anapestic verse Dactyls are 
admitted much more rots He into the second than into the first 
place of the dipodia. (Elmsley, p. 98.) 

3. In the 1200 (or more) Tetrameter Anapestics of Aristophanes 
only nineteen ce occur of a Dactyl in 2nd, the only second 
place of a dipodia which it can occupy. 

Tn thirteen of those verses the preceding foot is also a Dactyl, as 
in Nud. 400: 

ob8e Krcdvupoy, ob8¢ Ofwpor ; | xairor obidpa y’ eta’ éxiopKor. 

In the remaining six of those verses four have the Dactyl after a 
Spondee, as-Nub. 408: 

Grrav yaoripa trois ovyyeriow, | «dz otk Cryor dpedjoas. 
‘The other two have the Dactyl after an Anapest, as Nub. 351: 
ti yap, fy Gpmaya rev Snpociwy | xatidwot Zipwva, ri Spaow ; 
s (Elmsley, p. 98.) 


= 
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4 The last quoted verse exhibits the transition (in long 
= from Anapestic movement to Dactylie in " 
following verses show within the same word the transition 
Dactylic movement to Anapestic. Both cases are very rare: 


ut » 
Vesp. 706. et yap ¢Bovdorro Biov roptoat | ve Sipe, padtov Fy dy, 
HI tt 
Ran, 1044. Oir of8° obdeis era” epdcay | rwror’ Gromoa yurac 
5. Of all those nineteen Tetrameters described in § 3, one only! 
destitute of the division (or corsura technically so called) after the 
first dipodia : 7 


Nubes, 353. rair’ dpa, ravra KXe| dvepov atrar Neate om 
WBotoat. (Elmsley, p. 9 
6. This division after the first dipodia is indispensable, if 
2nd foot be a Dactyl and the 3rd a Spondec: therefore the 
lable of the Dactyl may not begin an Iambic or (I~— 
ean word. : 
The following verses, faulty on that account, 
Eeel. 514. ow dxdras | ipiv xpjowpat. rai yap éxei por— 
Hiquit. 505. iwayrafer En | Negorrds 9 7 1) Oéarpow pass a 
have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other by Porson, and 
by both from the same delicacy of ear, thus: 
EvpBotroorw | rdoas tpi | ypjowpat. cal yap dxet 
Piet Nikeree $21 Selle Ncnopeecing 
(Vide Porson, lix. ix.= 53, 54.) 
7. The division after the first dimeter is as strictly observed in 
the long Anapestic as in the long Trochaic verse (ch. vi. § 3); and 
as in that, cannot take place after a preposition merely, or 
belonging in Syntax to the second dimeter: 
Plut. 487, 6. ee | ire tole | ete, mxqoere . 
ey roi dyors | derihdyorres: | med ribs 


& roigt Ney 


‘These lines exhibit, beside (he onc necessary division after the 
first dimeter, that after the first dipodia also, which always gives the 
most agrecable finish to the verse. } 

8. It has been remarked, on the authority of Elmsley (vide ch. % 
§ 5), that the Plutus was written after the versification of the 


. Ra cae aae eal 9s appeerance cL emnooeiiess and eer te 


nown before. 
The following analysis of 110 long Anapestic verses from v. 486 


TIS hh. ee TL oe eee 
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of the Plutus to v. 597 (there being no y. 566 in Dobree’s edition) 
may very happily illustrate the truth of that remark, 
in 104 of those lines, that which is here regarded as the most 
ious structure of the verse uniformly prevails. 
Of the six which remain, three verses (017, 555, 586) differ only 
oy having the Dactyl in quinto: 
555. ds paxapirny, | & Aduarep, | rv Biov abrod xarédekas. 
And the other three verses (519, 570, 584), though wanting the 
division after the first dipodia, yet present continuous flow of 
Anapestic movement throughout: 
570. dmBovdevovar re 7H TAHOU, Kai rH Sip woAcpodow. 
N.B. In the ‘Tetrameter Anapestic verse the very same hiatus of 
a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the Dimeter. 
(Vide ch. vit. § 8.) 
For instance, . 
Plut, 528. Oty" tv Sdmiour ris yip ipaivey Aja, xpuaiou Svros; 
—— 549. Odxodv dijrou rijs Mrayelas Meviay chapev edvar ddaAgiy ; 


X.— The Ictus Metricus of Anapestic Verse, 


1. The metrical ictus has been briefly explained at the beginning 
of this Introduction. Its application to the dipodias of Anapestic 
verse is quite clear and perspicuous: the ictus falls on the last 


syllable of the ~~ — and its companion ——, and on the first of 
| 

the —~ ~ and its accompanying ——. 

First, in a line of pure Anapests, all bat one Spondee in the Sth, 
which there seems to predominate : 

! i] 1 i 1 n 

Aves, 503. oSodov xareBpoxOia, xara xKevoy tov Ovdaxov oixad’ 
I 


acpetAKor. 
Secondly, in a line of Anapests and Spondees : 
1 t ! We | 1 
Plutus, 536. xa radarpov dromavavray kat -ypaidiwy xohoavproy ; 
Thirdly, in a dine with Dactyls and Spondees in the first dimeter 
1 u 1 u 1 i 
Plutus, 575. adda dvapers Kat nrepuyi{as. Kat ras Gevyover oe 
1 : 


Tavres 5 
Fourthly, in lines of mixed movement Anapestic and Dactylic: 
26 
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1 nt a 1 a ! 
Ibid, 508. dvo xpeaBura EvrGiacwra rou Anpew Kar ae 
1 i 1 n 


529, ovre pupoow pupura oraxrois, droray rupchny 


2. After this, the ictuation of the short Anapestic verse 
‘Tragedy is very simple: 


{ 
Med, 129, 30. pao f = iro ty 
u 
Saiper, oixows acaba 


Ibid. 1080—85 (with —~ ~ in first of the Paremiac). 


u 1 " 
coquas ivexer* macaict pe ov. 
| u Lan tisill 
mavpoy yap bn yevos ev rods 
| a 


cbpors ay wos 
1 i] ! 
OUK Gropovgoy To yuraikwy, 
3. Of course, we are not ignorant that Dawes has given a diffe 
ictuation to the Dactylic parts of Anapestic verse so called. 
Assuming that the Anapestic movement is necessarily kept 
through the whole System, to preserve that uniformity iM lays th 


ictus on the middle syllable of the Dactyl, — ~~, and on 


1 J 
second of the Spondee, —-—. (Aiscell. Crit. py th ee 
357 of Kidd’s ye edition.) rise lines mark 
suffice to show his mode of ictuation in the Decsyli. Tae 

| | | 
Equit. 496. Ad ihe yaipwr, nar rpafaas 
! | 1 ! 


Kata vou Tov ¢yor' Kat oe uAarros 
ae pi 
Pa pe ape va 
coy hae ak SL 


| bettie Gon Neal ak a 
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No scholar since that day appears to have doubted or discussed 
Dawes's account of this matter, much less to have approved and 
defended it. With great reluctance one dissents from so masterly a 
critic, whose contributions to metrical knowledge can never be 
estimated too highly: but much careful thought bestowed on the 
subject has led to that very different result which is here ($ 1) and 
above (ch. vir. § 1) candidly stated, and not without some con- 
fidence proposed as the plain and practical truth. 


XI—The Ietus of the long Trochaie verse of Tragedy. 


4. In the ictus of Trochaic and in that of Iambic verse, which for 

greater clearness, as will be seen, are taken in that order, there 

is no doubt or difficulty, so long as the simple feet, and the Spondees 
when paired with one or the other, alone are concerned. 

Every Trochee has the ictus on its first, every Iambus on its 
second syllable; and the Spondee, as it is Trochaic or Iambic, is 
marked accordingly. 

1 i | Lea een | " 

Phen, 609. ropros «, | crovdas rerous, al oe cwlovow bavew. 

i Al n of " 

— 76. | zodAny abpouras aod’ Apyawy aya. 

5. Of all the resolved feet, the Tribrach in Trochaic verse with 


5 ' 
its ictus on the first syllable ~ — ~ is most readily recognized by 


the car as equivalent to the Trochee : 
i i] 1 " ! i] i a 
Phen, 618, avoctwos meduxas. add’ ov rarpidos ds ov rodeos. 
6. What the Tribrach is to the Trochce, the nominal Anapest is to 
the Trochaic Spondee, as its equivalent or substitute; and this 


! 
_ Anapest of course has its ictus on the first syllable ~U—: 


1 a | Ey | i i] 1 i 
Orest. 1540. adXa pera8ovdevoopecba. rovro 8° ov Kadws Aeyeus. 
I " t t 1 notou 
—— 1529. ov yap, Fris ‘ENA’ avrors puke BeAvpqvaro. 
7. The following lines, formed artificially (like Bentley's Commo- 
, &c, in his metres of Terence,) are calculated merely to afford 
4n easy praxis for the ictuation of Trochaic verse: 
! Mel t | ee " 
co tie aren sg | nAex obros nAGe dn. 
w 1 Uy ! fl I ' 
adixos nAOer adtxos Aber | adixos nrbcy ape F 
© 
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1 tl | ul} ! i] ! u 
méev adtxos Oey adixwy | nOev adixos nOe Sy. 
1 Wl I | fl 1 I 
morepa dedte, worepa dedie, | rorepa dedse Sediora; 
8. Instances frequently occurring of words like those now given, 


| | 

abixos, adixov, &c. ictuated on the antepenult, may be considered, 
if not as positively agreeable to the ear, yet at any rate as passing 
without objection or offence. 

But where the penultima of words like apdorepa or CopySos is 
marked with the ictus, something awkward and hard, or so fancied 
at least, has even led to violations of the genuine text under 
pretence of improving the metre, 

For example, the following genuine verse, Jph, A. 875=886, 

1 iF i 1 u 1 I 
@ Ovyarep ijxas ex’ odeOp@ Kar ov Kat pyrnp ober, 
has on that very plea been disfigured (vid. ch. vi. § 4) by this 
alteration : 
1 uF 1 u i W 1 iT 
Ovyarep, xcs | ex’ oheOpy o— Kas ov Kas pyrnp ober. 

In v. 1824= 1345, the word @vyarep occurs with the moro usual, 

and it may be the pleasanter, ictuation : 
i " 1 i | i] 1 tt 
@ yovat radawa, Andas Ovyarep, ov Yevdn Opous. 
A similar difference is found in the ictus of Aprejude: 
ph. Ac872= 883. 
1 i} | UT ll W 1 " 
ravr’ exus. Aprepids bvoav mada ony pada warn. 
1 iT | " I " i] uy 

B48 =359. Aprepudt, nat mrovy coeaOar Awaidas, joas ppwas. 

: ‘The two following lines from the Pers also exhibit that peculiar 
ictus = 

(ariel i] 1 Lee bot 

789. @ pedcos, olay ap’ H8nv Evppaxoy arwheoe. 

WS rit ll iH Ign ow 

176. rovde por yeveaOe, Tepowy ynpadea morapara. 

Other varieties, and not of very rare occurrence, may be remark 
in these lines: 

1 u 1 " | i 1 ft 
Agam, 1044. Sexopevois eyes Bavew oe Hy ruxny 8 epwpeba. i 
1 "t 1 " 1 i] | 2 

Iph. A, 852=863. ds povois Neyous av, fw 8 Ade Bacrdixov ; 
I " 1 " 1 tl 1 ; 
———  90=911. ovK exw Bwpov xaraguyew addon |; ro cov yor’ 
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XII.—The Totus of Iambie Verse in Tragedy. 


9. In the Iambic dipodia (supra 4) the Iambus and the Spondee 
have the ictus on the second syllable. When the Tribrach stands 
‘in the place of the Iambus, and the nominal Dactyl in that of the 
‘Spondee, each of those feet has the ictus on the middle syllable, 

t ! 
yoru. 

The ictuation therefore of Iambic verse in its resolved feet may 
be readily shown: : 

| | a f-afos 
Gd, R112. rorepa 8 ev occas 9 "v eypors 6 Aaitos. 
! " pian fia 
—— 26. Pbwovea F ayehais Bovvopns roxowe re. 
1 " 1 " i] u 
—— 568. wr ov rol otros 6 coos ove quda rade ; 
tou ese 1 u 
Med. 1178. ar’ avripodsoy jeev okohvyns peyar. 
Pan i aia tt 
(Ed, R. 719. eppuper @dev xepow as aBarov opos. 
1 i I a I u 
Phan. 40. @ £eve, rvparvas exrodwr pebvoraco. 
| " Epa ou 
Cid. R, 257. avdpos 7 apurrov Bactheas r’ ohwdoros. 
s ee, Letiigs | i 
Orest, 288. nat yuv avaxaduns’ @ Kaovyrqror Kapa. 


~ 10. It has been truly asserted (ch. m1.) that the structure of the 
> Trimeter is decidedly Trochaic. And though every principal 
Point in the constitution of that verse has been here separatel 
stated and oxplained, yet the betwixt the Iambic 
_ Erimeter and a certain portion of the haic Tetrameter (as hinted 
§ 4) may be advantageously employed to illustrate the 
common properties of both. With this view, then, to any Trimeter 
(except only those very fow with Anapests initial) let the Cretic 
| ning éyAadj or dAXa vow be prefixed, and every nicety of 
ictuation, more clear, as it is, and more easily apprehended in 
rad verse, will be immediately identified in Iam! 
instance, the lines already quoted, (fd. 2. 112, Orest. 2 
Ga. R719, with the Cretic peetibed become long 'Trochaics, 
8dmit the Trochaic analysis: 
on ! " 1 u iu 
, dnradn. rorepa 8 ev orxors "v aypors 6 Autos. 
(fet 'on Ne eel 1 
8yAady. Kat vuv avaxadurr’, @ KagtyryTOY Kapa. 
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! " ! t 1 " 

ada yur Sarre aie x@pow as aBaroy opos. 
By a similar process, the identity of the Cretic termination in both 
verses (ch. m1. § 2, R. and ch. vi. § 5) as subject to the same canon 
is instantly discovered : 
Orest. 762. Saavdv of wodAol, raxovpyods | Grav Cxwor | xpoordras. 
—— BAL. ..... dreOérw 33 rois Ad : piers h 

"AMA viv dxrAOéra bi | rois Adyowrw | exmodav. 

‘The correspondence, however, of the Iambic Trimeter with that 
portion of the Trochaic Tetrameter is then only quite perfect when 
the former verse has the predominant division, M. (ch. m1, § 1), a3 
in the Senarius quoted above. 


XIII.—The Ictus of the long Trochaic Verse of Comedy. 


ie 11, The scansion of the ae ecm rons ue te oe the 
ic, except in one point, that it admits, thou; "> 
Ee in tae Gah before the ~~ ~ in the 7th; gee pili 
is the very same in both verses. Of that exception the line already 
quoted may afford a sufficient example: 
1 i 1 a if i] 1 i] 
ovre yap vavayos, ay pn yns AaBnrat pepopevos. 


XIV.—The Ietus of Iambic Verse in Comedy. 
12, The Comic Trimeter in Scansion differs from the ‘ic by 
admitting the —V~ in the 5th, and the ~O— in the 2d, 
5 


i 

‘The Dactyl in the 5th of the Comic has the same ictus -—-T = 

it bas in the Ist and 3rd of the Tragic Senarius, thus: 
1 i 1 " 1 Uf] 
Plut. 55. dina ay Tov Xpnowor ine, Gre vou. 
1 1 1 i 

1149. eras’ scaaeavvel hits obabe pevus. } 

Whatever be the real nature of that licence which admits the 
Anapest so freely into Comic verse, no doubt can exist as to the 


pe of its ictus on the last syllable ~— ; and the following 
may serve as examples: 


I 4 eu! (alert 
Nub, 2. @ Zev Backer, ro xpnpa tev vuerav écov. 

! u ! U) ! a 
— 24. af cLexomy mporepor ror opBadpov ube. 


i 
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1 i] 1 i] 1 tt 
Nub, 20. éromots operho, kat Koytrwpat rovs ToKous. 

i) " i iF 1 iT 
—— 11. add’ & Boxe, peyxoper eyxexadvpperot, 


13. The Tetrameter of Comedy admits no feet but those which 
are found, and with more frequency, in the ''rimeter. ‘I'he ictuation 
on the fect in each verse is the very same, as the following lines 
may serve to exemplify : (Porson, xli.=38), 

| i Weetat | i | 
Plut, 253. @ wodda by rep Beorory Tavrov Ovpor chayorres. 
1 ul 1 ieee i 
Rance 911. mpariora pev yap iva ye twa Kabeurey eyeadvyas. 
| i) 1 it loll | 
917. ovy Hrrov n vuv of Aadovrres: "Bios yap yoGa. 
1 I | It I u 1 
Thesm. 549. eyevero Medavermas row baBpas re Unvedomny de. 


Tn this verse, generally, the Iambie structure so clearly pre- 
dominates, that little advantage can be gained by submitting it to 
the I'rochaic analysis; as, against the i aa of Bentley, has 
been ay recommended by a sastiss (Vide Maltby, Lex. Gr. Pros, 
DP. Xxxvi.. 

And yet in some cases, perhaps, of resolved feet, and in verses too 
wanting the regular casura, the law of ictuation may be more 
correctly apprehended by applying the Trochaic scale than otherwise. 

It is worth the while to observe, that of 37 ‘Tetrameters in the 

lutus, vv, 253—289, containing only two resolved feet, one 
‘Tribrach, and one a Dactyl, (vid. Elmsiey, u. s. p. 83,) the versi- 
fication is remarkably smooth; and if those lines be read with the 
Led ictus, the lambic movement cannot fail to be pleasantly and 

istinetly felt on the ear. 


XV.—Note A. On the Concurrences, 


In ch. 1, where the occurrence of ~~~ or —~~ before 
~~=— in the Trimeter of Comedy is condemned, a promise is 
given that the necessity for that limitation should be made to 


Appear, 

'Yhe true constitution of the Comic Senarius (in all its. bearings) 
was first discerned by Dawes. In his Emendations on the Acharnians 
(lise, Crit, 2583—163, &.) at v. 148, 

Ev rowt roxas eypahoy AOnvacot xaot, 
he condemns as unlawful the concurrence of feet above mentioned, 
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and claims the credit not only of discovering that canon, but of 
assigning the true reason also as derived from the laws of Iambie 
ictuation, 

As the verse stands at present, he says, 


| I 
Ev rotst rorxors eypacpov AOnvarot Kadot, 


you have, with gross offence to the ear, the interval of four sy] 
trom ictus to ictus, when the lawful extent of that interval can 
only be three. His emendation, demanded no less by the syntax of 
the whole passage than by the metre of that line, has since been 
sanctioned by the authority of the Ravenna MS. 
i Ue eel | 
Ev rows rotyots eypag’, A@nvaor Kadow. 
On the Trochaic Scale of Scansion, it is obvious to remark, 
the redundance of a syllable in the vulgar text would be instantly 
detected : 
! i] i} i} i) i] 1 i] 
aa vov ev | rowwt rorxors | eypathoy AOnvatrot kadot. 
One illustration more, from a false reading in Tragedy, may not 
be deemed superfluous. 
Bs the Orestes, 499=505, the text of the old editions stands 
thus: 
abrds xaxloy éyévero pyripa xravav, 


which in the Iambic Scansion presents the conenrrence of the 
—~~ and the ~~ —. Here again the Trochaic scale ai 
the ready test; it instantly detects the redundant syllable : 


i] iT 1 fl I " I " 
ada vv av|ros Kaxiaov | eyevero pyre| pa xravoy. 
The just and simple emendation of Porson need hardly be given? 


abrds kaxloy pyrép’ éyévero kravav, 


XVI.—Note B. On the Pause or Cretic Termination. 
(Vide ch. m1, § 2. ch. vi. § 5.) 


1. In the Iambic Trimeter, if the slightest pause or break in the 
sense cause the word or words which give to the verse a 
ending (—.~—) to be separately uttered, then the fifth foot 
not be ——, but must be ~— or ve vu. 

The different modes of concluding the line which reject the 
—— in Sth shall be first exhibited. ‘ 
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a. The simplest structure which rejects the —— there is the 
following, when the Cretic consists of a single detached word : 


Hecub, 343, xpixrovra xcipa Kai xpéowroy | turadw. 
} Jon. 1. “Arhas 6 voros xadxéourw | obpavdy. 
which lines in the old editions stand thus: 
xpirrovra xeipa Kat mpdownoy | rolpradw. 
“Arthas 6 xadxéoure vorrors | odpavdy. 
(Vide Porson, xxx. =27.) 
8. In the next case, the Cretic consists of —~ and a syllable, 
1S ¢ 
Orest. 1079. xijbos 8¢ rodbpdy cai ody odxér’ | dori | 34. 
—— 1081. yaip’, ob yap hiv or rovro, | oi ye | piv. 
or the Cretic consists of an article or preposition (—) attached (in 
#yntax or collocation) to the subsequent word : 
4 Hecub, 382. xadas piv elas, Oiyarep, adda | rE Kao. 
. ——— 307. deuds xaparriip, xdglonpos | ¢v Bporois. 
Under this head of monosyllables are embraced ris, rs, when 
terrogative, with ds, od, xai, and the like. (Vide Porson, 
xxxi, = 27.) 

2. Many semblances of the Cretic termination occur, to which the 
Canon bears no application. ‘Those cases, admitting the —— in 
Sth, may be commodiously classed under the following heads : 

Where a monosyllabic word before the final Tambus belongs by 

+ collocation to the preceding word ; as in enclities: 


] Hee. 505. oxetdoper, ¢yrovaaper iryod por, | es 


; 


. Prom. V. 669. ri wapbeveder apsy, Edu cor | yapov. 
F ‘Agam. 1019. Zow dperdv Ayoura weibeo my Nees 
; Res. 717. Bio 8 éxacray cipm’ dyiprns ws | dérpis. 
- —-Philoct. 801. turpnooy, & yervaier xdy roe | wore. 
Or in such words, not enclitic, as cannot begin a sentence or a 
Prom, V. 107. oldv ré por rdad? dari- Ovgrois. vip | ya. 
i Trach, 718. mis ob drei Kai révde ; b6Ey yorw | <j. 
Prom, V. 846. réy’> ah 86 wine? eipneas, npr ad ixpe ‘ 
Gd. T. 142. adr’ bs rayiora aides, dpers py 1 
Soph, Electr. 413. ef pot Aeyous thy Bar, € dv | rére 
Jn the numerous instances of dy so placed, it deserves remark, 
that dy is always subjoined to its verb, and that with elision, as in 
the line quoted. (Vide Porson, xxvi. =28.) 


1 
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3. Where words like oddeis and pydeis so given, ought in Attic 
orthography to be written thus: o08' eis and jind’ els: 

Phan, 759. dpcpsrepors drohapbev yap ob8" éy Oérepov. 

Ale, 687. guts éyybs On Ovaroe abd els aint 

(Vide Porson, xxxiv. v.= 81) 

4, And where in the plays of Sophocles, the dative cases plural 
of éyo and ob are exhibited as Spondees, thus, jpiv, dpiv, when 
that ‘lragedinn, however strange it may appear, employed those 
pronouns in his verse actually as 'Trochees, In that pronunciation, 
they are by some Grammarians written, jpiy, tpiv, but Hye, Sao, 
more generally : , 

Electr, 1328. 4 vots tvearw otris Tus eyyerijs ; 

Gil. Col. 25. was yap ms 08a rovrs Tey eumdpay. 
Tn which two lines dpi and jpiv would vitiate the metre. 

(Vide Porson, xxxv.=82,) 

5. One particular case seems to have created a very needless 
perplexity: namely, where the verse is concluded by a trisyllabie 
word with certain consonants initial which do not permit the 
short yowel precedent to form a short syllable. (Vide Porson, 
xxxvill.=34, 5.) 

The following verses, as being sup) to labour under the 
vicious termination, are recommended by the Professor to the 
sagacity of young Scholars for correction : 

Hecub, ee tere pev ody cdper, ob88 Layee 

Androm. 347, 2 7) TauTns TSppow' GAA Yedoerat. 

Iph, A, 531, pee indorny Odpa, kira WeiSopnat. 

(In these verses, also, from Euripides, the very same difficulty, if it 
be one, is involved : 

Bacche 1284, ‘Qiparypdvor ye xpoaber i oe yropioa. 

Electr. 850. avn ‘Opéarns: GAA jen pe Kretvere.) 

Here the word preceding the final Cretic must be either a Trochee 
or a Spondee, If it is a ‘T'rochee, all is well: nothing more né 
be said. If it is not a T'rochee, but a Spondee, what causes it to be 
so? Evidently the final short vowel of each word being touched — 
in utterance by the initial w of y, or wo, with which the next 
commences. 

‘Then, so far from any pause or break of the sense intervening, o& 
which condition alone the Canon operates, there is an, absolute 
continuity of sound and sense together; and the verse ends with & 
ieee termination, as complete as in Phan, 32, 53, where 

Eavdpovpevos and evyxoipndrn terminate the line: even s0, 
xoatoper, d\Ndrocioera, karanceddouat. (‘This was stated 80 
ago as 1802. Vide Dalzel, Collect. Grae. Maj. t. ii, Nott. p. 164.) 
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6, Several modifications of the line, according to the connexion 
‘of the words by which it is concluded, come next to be considered, 
Some of these cases, when the words are duly separated, present a 
- dissyllabic, some a quadrisyllabic ending; in others the combination 
is such as to exhibit a collective termination of five syllables, or 
_ ‘more: 
a, (Ed, BR, 435. jycis rowold! Equper, ds pev cor Boxer 
"This line, even so read, would not violate the Canon ; for it docs 
not present a Cretic separate! ounced. But it stands far more 
correctly thus in Elmsley’s Edition,—ws oot péy | doxei, with an 
ending clearly dissyllabic. 
B. ‘The following line again as clearly presents a termination of 
four syllables : : 
GA, R. 1157. Wor’ ddéaGar 3 Sharor | rH9" jnép- ; 
Soe following instances are taken from Elmsley, ad Gd. 
1. Iph. A, 858, Boddor, obx dBpivopas 798" f rina vi 1 ob de 
Here the ‘ending is not trisyllabic; for p’ ove go her, and 
the enclitic pé hangs upon yap: and as ydp in collocation attached 
to the precedent # 0x, the accumulation of syllables in continuity 
Amounts to seven. 
%. Ion, 208, ddorowa, mpodeddueaba: aby pip coi rood. 
Here the words adv yap oi, being under the vinculum of Syntax, 
cannot be disjoined. And oiv avi yap, if so read, from the law of 
collocation in words like yép, must go ther. Either way the 
structure of the verse is legitimate, with a dissyllabic ending. 
«. Bur, Electr. 275. ffpov 168"; aloxpéy y’ dxas- ob yap viv dxpi. 
Here od negatives viv, and of course must be uttered in the same 
breath with it, ——~ of yap viv | den. Ka 
_ Elmsley himself, (ad Gd. Col, 115) on the two following lines, 
¢ Gd, Col, 265. Svopa pévov Beicarres: ob yap 53 16 ye, 
n. Electr, 432. ropB@ mpoodyyys pedar ob yap coe Oipus, 
pay remarks, that neither line contains anything wrong: for the 
got and 34, the one enclitic, the other by ation attached. 
to the word precedent, make a slight dissylla ending, as far as 
Any separate termination exists. 
4 7. The following line may serve to represent several others of 
_ Similar construction : 
Aj. FlLUOL. tear vigour, bv 63° Hyer’ oixober. 
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‘ ee ae Mus. Crit, Vol. 1. pp. 476—480, et ad Herael. 
71. 580. . 
“Tf we suppose the first syllable of otkodev to be attracted by the 
elision to the preceding word, the verse will cease to be an exception 
to Porson’s Canon.” At the same time, he frankly confesses, that 
he is not satisfied with this solution of the difliculty, and goes on 
with great acuteness to state his objections to it. 
Now, on the other hand, we are told of Hegelochus, who acted 
the part of Orestes in the play so named, that when he came to ¥. 
273, ex xupdrev yap abbis ad -yadjy' 6p, wanting breath to pronounce 
~yarxy’ dp@ with the delicaic Pynulephia required: he stopped between 
the words, and uttered these sounds instead, yadjy dopo. (Vi 
Porson, ad Orest. 273.) 
From this anecdote have we any right to conclude, that in cases 
like that of...... i7yeir’ ofxodev, at the close of the verse, the first 
syllable of otxofev was by the elision attracted to the preceding word 
fyyczo? and in all similar cases may we suppose the two words to 
have been so closely connected in sound as to leave no perceptible 
nsion of ue Lette! are ‘ aa 
t is enough perhaps to have thrown out the su; tion 5 r 
‘there let the matter rest for the present.’ pe 


XVIIL.—Note C, On the Anapest Proprit Nominis in the Tragie 
Senarius and on other licences of a similar description. 


Before we engage in the direct discussion of the point here 
proposed, let a few remarks be premised. 


1. In the first place, there is a well-known distinction in musi¢ 
‘betwixt common time and triple time. To this musical distinction 
there exists something confessedly analogous in the difference 
betwixt the time of Anapestic and Dactylic verse, and that of Iambie 
and Trochaic. y 
Agreeably then to this analogy, we may be allowed for the sake 
of illustration to use the terms common and triple time in the pages 
which follow. 


2. In the next place, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have beet 
already used on two occasions palpably different. 


* It is quite clear that the aspirate at the beginning of a word was pot, 
pronounced in a synalepha unless it could be transferred to the preceding 
consonant, e.g. ravé" dpa. While then -yadgjy dp would be distinctly gived” 
aS horé, the articulation tec 6p must have been pe fit: 
which would make a very perceptible difference —J. W. D Z 
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First, as the names of the natural feet in the triple time of 
1 
dame and Dactylic verse, with their ictus thus, ~o=—, 


Ve. 
| i] 1 i} 
Med. 167, 8. w rarep, » wodus, dy axewacOnr. 
1 u | i] 
GUrXpws TOY «por KrEwaga KaGW. 


_ Secondly, as the names of two short syllables before or after a long 

‘one, in the common time of T'rochaic or Jambic verse, with a 
1 ! 

different ictus thus, ~Y~—, —~~. 


! " i a ! u 
Gd. R, 257. avdpos 7° apiorov Baciews 7° oOhwXoros. 
1 i 'ou 1 " 1 " 
Phan, 621. rat ov prep; ov Benes oor pntpos cropalay rapa. 


In future, it may be safe and useful to call the first of these the 
and the second the nominal, Dactyl and Avapest. 


8. Thirdly, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have a different use 

I, to denote Lega oe in — i — oe ee 
ic Verse, as equi it to the proper feet of each metre, being 
admitted not only into the Spondaic places of the dipodia, but into 
the Tambic and ‘Trochaic likewise. 

Tn the pronunciation of those peculiar feet, it is 
“Was something correspondent to the slurring, 80 
Rotes; and since necessity demands a third name for a third 
ter, it may justify our adoption of slurred Anapest and slurred 
yl, as terms not inappropriate for that purpose. 


: 1 1 
Berio, cand. =, (<2) w- or. = the ign of the real sounds se 
are supposed to have been uttered, 


Se ee ae 


Se ee ae ee oe 
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Nudes 181. Adyow dxpBav cxwiardpovs pabjcopat ; 
ES 
Iph, A, 882. els dp "Ipryéverav “EXérns vdaros fv wempapdvos 5 


-—n 


4, Whatever truth or probability may be found in the following 
attempt to account for the —— Proprii Nominis in the 'l'rochaic 
or Iambic verse of Tragedy, (and for the admission of that licence 
with common words also into the Iambics of Comedy,) the whole 
merit of the discovery, if any, is due to 8. Clarke, whose suggestion 
{ad Il. B. v. 811) is here pursued, enforced, and developed. 
Clarke, after quoting instances of ~~— Proprii Nominis, but 
only in the 4th foot of the T'rimeter, proceeds to argue thus. If the 
Jambie verse of ‘Tragedy, under other circumstances, rejects in the 
4th the ~~— as equal in time to ——, and admits only the w= 
or Se ~~~, then it is clear that the proper names which 
exhibit ~— to the eye could never have been pronounced at full 
length in three distinct syllables, but must have been hurried in 
utterance, so as to carry only ~— to the ear. 
And since long proper names (as Clarke justly observes) are from 
their nature liable to be rapidly spoken; in the following verses, 


Phen, 764= 769. yapous & dbedchijs Avrrydyns woidds re cou. 
Androm. 14. TH motwry Novrrodcup dopis yépas, 


and in that above, 


als dp’ "Icpryévetav "EXGns véoros hy rexpopevos ; 


naturally enough the names "Avreydvms and Novnrohéug and 
"Idtyévaavy might be slurred into something like A oe 
Novurr’Adup, ‘Ip'yévaay: the ear of course would find no cause 
offence, aaa the eye takes no cognizance of the matter. 


5. If this mode of solution be allowed as probable at least in 
the department of proper names in ‘Tragic verse to which it bears 
direct application, by parity of argument perhaps it may be exte 
to the similar case of common words in Comic verse also. 

‘Take for instance the line above quoted ; 


Adyor dxpiBar cxwSardpous pabjropat ; 
What was the objection to the old and vulgar reading, oxudadpous? 
Clearly this: that it placed a —— in 4th, What then Gi 
oxwdan there? Either ~~— is pronounced as three 
distinct syllables, in what is called triple time, while the metre 
itself is in common, or by rapid utterance cxwé'Adpovs comes t? 
the ear, and so the verse proceeds with its own regular movement. 
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Briefly, we have cither cxw8adpovs, a molossus, ———, which 
murders the metre entirely ; 
OF exaSaddpous, a full-sounded choriambus, -~O—, which 
contrary to the law of the verse mingles triple with common time; 
ot oxwi(a)Adpous, i.¢. in effect, the pes Creticus, -~—, that 
“very quantum of sound which the metre requires. 
Obs, It may be necessary to remark, that Clarke's reasoning about 
the ~~ — Proprii Nominis in the 4th is just as applicable to the 
2nd place also with that foot as to the 4th. And if his argumen’ 
as here stated, be sufficient to account for the licence in the 2nd 
4th places, of course, where the same licence occurs in the 3rd and 
; ba admission there also must be considered in the very same 


t. 
For examples of the ~~ — (or —~~—) ii Nominis in 
tite four plocts; bes obi § 8: vee 
6. Before advancing a step farther, it is but right to avow, that 
all which we at present propose is to set this question fairly a-going 
on its apparently reasonable and very probable ground. * 
igh probability then favours the idea, that the Anapests (and 
Cheranti) of tt ieee, (under eg phere reli words and 
¥ jes) were over the tongue it tres: 
on the time allowed betwixt yotus and ictus in verses not mis ore 
pets © sin sootres of common iene, ae 
thing like a perfect enumeration of particulars Sipe event 
iiased would be found to demand a serious sacrifice of leisure 
oat ee age which are here given in ee only, while 
they undoubtedly embrace a very great majority facts, may 
serve to show the nature of that extensive survey which would be 
necessary to make the induction complete, 
7. Instances like oxtvdaddpous, it might & priori be calculated, 
re not likely to be very numerous; hardly 10 in every 100 of the 
ic ‘Trimeters : nor fo me =e J een with 
ary mga present ac mbus so ly obedient to our organs 
at least for running four syllables into three. 

Nubes 16. év|ecporodet | O ious" dy 8 drADAvpar, 

Plutus 25. ebrous yap &v cot | wvrBdvopas | mivw opédpa. 
Besides the instances of —\~— in one word, which afford the 
strongest case for the admission of the licence, some other Llp 
Ferrin which that apparent S00t Sx mads'mp may ibe oleeeed ler 


A. Where a monosyllable, from its nature more or less 
Bikering to the worl wach it precedes, may be supposed to form a 
ecalescence of this kind, | —|~~—J- 
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Plutus 45. ctr ob Evvins | viv driver |av rod beod ; 

Acharn. 52. orovdas moviobat | mpds Aaxedat| povious pore. 

Nubes 12. ddX | ob dévapat | deiAauos eddew daxvdpevos. 
'B. Where either a monosyllable precedes, having from the law 

collocation less adherence to what follows; or some longer word 

les, not particularly attached to the word which follows, or 

y syntax united to it: 


Plut, 66, dye | 8) mpérepov | od oaurdv, doris i, Hpdvor. 
Nub. 25. did| ov, ABuxeter | Aavve roy eaurod Ipduov. ‘ 
Plut, 148. 800r| os yeyérn | pas bid vd jut) mrovreév tows. 


©. Where, after an elision, concurrences of this kind take place: 
Plut, 12, perayyo|ddvr’ drémen| we pou tov beowdrny. 
—— 16. of|ros 8" dxodov| Oct, aM mpoosuitera. 
—— 195. xdv | radr’ dvion|rat, rerrapdxovra Bobherat. 
D, Where a monozyllable by its natural position follows a longer 


Plut. 688. 7d ypddtov 8? ds | fadero 84 | pou rdv Wédor. 
—— 943. nat raira mpds rd piecte| rts 8) | pada. 


N.B. From the very close connection of the article with its noun, 
1 pérwroy may be fairly taken as one word ; and so, in the follow- 
ing line, we may consider 74 vooyjpara: 


Plut. 708. deicas* dxeivos 3° dv rixho ra voonpara. 
Thus v. 943 will become referable to the class A, and v. 708 to the 
class B, along with many combinations of the very same kind. 


8. If the idea of this inquiry had struck the mind of Elmsley 
worthy at all of his careful research, little or nothing would have 
been afterwards left for investigation. ‘The topic was not without 
interest to him as an Editor of Aristophanes : and on the Acharnians, 
ad v. 178, and in reference to v. 531, 

Ti lori; eyo pev deips cor orovdds hédpor— 
“Horpanrer, éSpivra, Evvexixa thy “EXAdda— 
in a note of great and successful acuteness, he examines and sett 
a curious point in the main subject itself. 

“178. Hodie hic ri or’ malim, et jorparr’, v. 531. Nam lon 
rarius, quam putaram, anapestum in hoc metri genere in 
ultima vocis syllaba.” The whole note will amply repay the 
trouble of perusal, 


Til. PROSODY. 
On Syllabic Quantity, and on its Differences in Heroic and 
Dramatic Verse. 


“where be cither distinctly a mtr tt my a 
Se = 
If the vowel be pronounced apart from those consonants, as in me- 


If the vowel be pronounced in com tion with the first of those 
Sorrel in srer-pas, the syllable then is said to be long by 


- 
B 


The subj ed list comprises all the of consonants which 
begin pele also permit Saiorh Gonna the tee 
‘0 form a short syllable. 


7p? ‘p> xp» Op: Bp, 7p, 8p- 

TA: aA, XA, ON— iii. mv, Kv: xv, Ov—iv. Tp. 
remaining pairs, BA, yA: dp : and py, which are at once 
in Tae a Cale ae may on account of that 
passed over for the present. baad eg ics Ho 
Ou: rv: gy, though not initial yet within 
ussive, deserve SE ea ce shy wane 


meee 
i 33 


=——— = 
bes ae 


ve Bie a other be intial, of eee Saas ng 
ch per initial, are of course 

eo! palm permissive also; at least in the practice 

7 tees to imi dros Tectarks exe coiled! 

: Tis combinations laat maen tioned 3b may be allowed in future to 

; 


call non-permissive; and for this reason, that neither within the 
‘ame word, nor between one word and Crit Made fede 
do they permit a preceding short vowel to be nel 
Apart : heme to be coupled with them always by an irresistib! 


Tn turning from the Comic trimeter of Aristophanes to the stately 
_ heater of Homer, the difference of ot malts — matt be be 
= ati ikingly felt: and that contrast ope 
aay in what the pase beg da doer the 
_ Wrowedy of heroeand that of drama aves : 
2p 


; 
q 


| 
; 
| 
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7 sen seldom allows a short Wirt fe ah Sete syllable 
before any of those permissive pairs ly detailed, and only before 
somo few of them. ‘The following cases occur betwixt one word 
and another: such correptions within the same word are yet more 
uncommon. : 

A. 113. Otxor Zyew* Kai ydp pa KAvraipyporpys spoB8éBouda. 

— 263. Olov TeipiOoby la Aptarrd re, Ball 5 els 

— 528. Sphere eles a esntaed le 

— 609. Zeds 32 mpos dv Adyos Fi’ "OAbprios pomnris. 


ea | 
Plut. 449, rowsrw dx-hors i Suvdpes erobres; 


Such indeed, the vulgar reading, till Dawes (Af. C@. p. 196) 
Rane ati tau Tie the Be vest pie dante . 


1 i] 
Hows é-rAowew i Suvdper wemoOdres ; a 
6. Homer, on the other hand, not only in the same word cum icftt, 


but in the same word extra ictum, and even between two words 
in the same debilis positio, makes the syllable long. 


A. 18, Avodperds re Pras dipov 7 drepeot Growa. 
— 77. "Hp ‘ie sagas treow Kai xepolv dphgay. 
— 345, “Qs qhdro* Har-pox-dos dé Pity exercibeh’ éxaipe. 
4. 57. bse xal dpov Ofuerar révoy obx drédeoror. 
H. 189. sit dex-Anpov oipa Woy, -yhOqoe 8? Oops. 


8. In Homer, on the contrary, even the loose vowel of a 
Q« reduplication, when it precedes mA, xA, xp, rp, &c., initial of 
verb, not only cum ictu, but even extra ictum, is made to form 

a long syllable. 4 
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1 
A. 46, ex-hay£ay 8 dip’ diorolt ex? Spor yaoudvow. 
— 309. "Es 8 eperas ex-pwer delxoar, ds 8 ExardpBqv. 
| 
H. 176. Wefapévn, xepot wdoxapous éx-hege acivors. 


N. 642. Aarpdv roy’, ext of rerpappévor, d£¢i ovpi. 

9. In Homer no dissyllabie word like marpés, réxvor, Spa, &e., 
which can have the first syllable long, is ever found ett other- 
wise: in Aristophanes those first syllables are constantly shortened. 
' 10. Briefly, then, it may be said, that in Homer, whatever can be 

long is very seldom (and under very nice circumstances) ever short = 
in Aristophanes, whatever can be short is never found long. 

To complete the purpose of this little sketch, the tragic prosody 
also (of Euripides, for instance), in a few correspondent points, may 
48 well be presented. 

‘11. Aristophanes, even in the same word, and where the ictus 
might be available (§ 5), never makes a a Selle Euripides, 
who excludes the prolongation even cum ictu betwixt one wo and 

> 


I 
; (Orest. 64, mapbévoy, epi re pyrpt parse rpepar, 
: i.e. not mapedoxer pepay,) 
‘within the same word, readily allows it: 


I 
Med. 4. rpnOeioa mein, pid’ per-pooa xépas. 
—— 17. mpodods yap abrod rex-va, Beardrwv rt epiy. 
1 
— 26. riv mdvra ovyrfxovea dax-pbors xpsror. 


4 12. In Euripides, even those dissyllabic words (alluded to § 9), 
wherever, from its position, the syllable is decisively long or s! 
exhibit that syllable thrice short to one case of long. Consequently, 
in certain positions (unictuated) of Iambie or Trochaic verse, which 
4 indifferently admit either quantity, there can be no reasonable 

for su; ing that syllable to be lengthened : of course, 
refore, the following lines are thus read: 


Med. 226, mi-xpds wodras doriy dpadias tro. 2 
Iph. A, 891, éxi rivos crovbacréoy jot paddov, i ré-nvov wees 
2pn2 


=” 
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13. In cases where the augment falls as in éréxAwoey or KerdjoOaty 
or where, as in wodvypuoos and drérporot, the short vowel closes 
the eS ten ofa Seicle saints the Meet of that eee 
in es, though net altoget avoided, is yet exceedingly rare. 
(RP. td Orest. 64.) “ “/ 


14. One great cause of the many mistakes about syllabic quant 

should seem to be involved in that false position of S. Clarke's (ad 

B. 537), thata short vowel preceding any two consonants with which 

a syllable can be commenced may form a short syllable, Nothing 

ee ever more unluckily asserted, or more pregnant with confusion. 
error. 


15. To the perspicacity and acuteness of Dawes (Af. C. pp. 90, 1, 
196, 146, 7) we are indebted for the first clear statement of the 
principal points in this ed of prosody: to the deliberate 
and masterly judgment of Porson (ad Orest. 64, and elsewhere) we 
owe whatever else is correctly and certainly known. 

16. Some little things, however, may serve to show that am 
English ear, especially on a sudden appeal, is no very competent 


of Attic Si a called. 
: ‘or erie in following lines : 


Phan, 1444, dv r6de piprgp 4 rédawa mpoowizve 
Ale, 434, pt ase 6 Kobe Gthvw Kaxdy Gite. 


it is not from any practice of our own, certainly, that we should 
pence the words mpooni-rva and d-¢re with precision and 
facility in that very way. 

17. So, too, if dxuy and foper were on a sudden proposed as to 
the shortening of the first syllable in each, it might seem to an 
English ear just as improbable in the noun as in the verb; althot 
in Athenian utterance we know very well the fact was qi ite 
otherwise. 

Toup (vid. Emendd. Vol. 1. 114, 5; rv. 441) maintained in his 

day (what is now called) the issiveness of gn: and actually, on 
that ground, suggested the following as an emendation of a 

in Sophocles, for ¢uév or tuer 

Elect. 21, Deas eesees seen ee 6 Coral’ é-cpdr, 

W ober” dxveiv xaipds, GAN’ Epywr dxpi, 

fehere dxpi, of course, is right enough, being pronounced Pic 

no 


ice Porson's delicate correction of that error (u. & p. 
argument bas been advanced in its defence, And yet, @ pricriy 
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why should not op be permissive, as well as Oy, for instance ? 
“ The consonants op can begin a word ; why not commence a separate 
syllable? How can 6p a syllable, when notoriously it 
cannot begin a word ?” 

18. The plain truth, however, stands thus: that xa and ‘with 
xe ¢y, rv,) though never used as inifial to any word, pee gh 

same words are carry ese m too often to admit the 
shadow of a doubt on that head. 


Phan, 351, Kat yap pérp’ drOparotes ral pépn ora-Opev 
may be taken for one undisputed example; there is no want of 
more. 

19. How far in the different pairs of consonants which have been 
defined as non-permissive (§ 3), a physical necessity was the obstacle, 
in some at least, if not in might be a question for anatomy 
rather than for criticism. 

: 
j 
t 
] 


Special Rules of Quantity. 
1. ‘Hyly and tpi, when so written for piv, tpiv, have the last 
ye agile pase gen! ¥" ie ot Sonkoct 
lus ¢ i in jpiv et tpi it les, 
monente Porsono Proyfat. p. xxxvii. Id in integris abate bis ot 
q! ies extra melica fecit. Septies autem necessario produxit 
ante vocalem ; Gd. Tyr. 631, Gid. Col. 826, Trach, 1273, Aj. 689, 
El. 355, 454, 1881. Qua omnia emendationis egere suspicari 
videtur Porsonus. Ego vero casu potius quam consilio factum 
jhe ut tam raro ancipitem vocalem necessario produceret Noster. 
fam simile quid Euripidi accidisse video. Is, ut monuit Porsonus, 
posteriorem horum pronominum syllabam nusquam corripuit—Quod 
ad accentum 7 forms attinet, alii fpr ct Tus, alii jpiv et 
ply scribendum arbitrantur. Hane scripturam adhibuit Aldus in 
ppb Eceegleg et rg ss 357, dehine vero Fyuy et Tuy usque 
finem libri. ‘Hyly et tpi» ubique editiones recentiores, quarum 
scripturam post Brunckium adoptavi. Elmsley, Praf. ad (dip. 
Tyrann. p. x. 
2. Tis common in idopat, larpés, May, Spms. The quantity of this 
vowel varies in dnd and drapés. 
Nomen dvia, vel dein, plerumq’ ultimam producit, aliquando 
corripit, ut in quatuor exemplis a Ri io, Hpist. Crit, 11. p. 276, 
_ adductis—Ver'! drde vel dude, apud Epicos poitas secundam 
plerumque producit, ut et in Soph. Antig. 319. Verbum dn apnd 


Aristophanem penultimam ter corripit, semel producit Zy. | 
(349, Bak.) Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in dvapds ab Euripide ¢ 
Aristophane Gace Co producitur a Sophocle Antig. 316. 
ubique tertia syllaba longa est. Porson. ad Phan, v. 1334. 


ee T is long in xéms, -v, Edis -w, e. g. Aisch. Pers. 1085, 
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1, Dertxg your notion of epic, lyric, and dramatic » Whar 
Soe of composition is implied in the term Iya Fngedy? 
lention ut paons jena that Rad been anes ee 
etymology of the words ia and tpvypdia. these 

explanations is most conforma le to analogy 7 
to Aristotle, did the Dorians 
and Point out a 


toward 
of its branches ht to its perfection earlier than at 


Explain the ob8é ra 3 aspow yeypeoras. 
Mention the one an inventions ol Meciesta’eal tn 
of his poetry as described by the ancients. 


%. Relate the principal Attic legends concerning the introduction 
e-weeshtp ch Dorcas into Athens. How did the oracles con- 

tribute to this end? By what means does the worship of Bacchus 

SPusat to have. become connected. with that of A\ at Delphi, 
with that of Ceres at Eleusis ? 


4, Enumerate the Attic beige <a 
lar names. In what Attic month, and at w 

Was each celebrated ? To whiat division of the 

did the month Lenwon belong? To what Attic mon 


origin of their 
scason of the 
Greek nation 
th did it cor- 
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respond? What is the origin of the name, and what inference may 
be drawn from it as to the place of the month in the calendar? 
Which was the most ancient of the Dionysia at Athens ? 


5, At which of the Dionysia were dramatic entertainments given? 
In which were the dithyrambic chornses exhibited ? What were the 
peculiar regulations affecting the performances at each festival? In 
which were the rpaypiot xawoi? What authority is there for 
believing that women were admitted to these spectacles ? 


6. Translate: eloijveyxe véyov rds rpaypdias abrov ev rows ypa- 
papevous puddrrew kal rhy ris mOAcws ypapparéa wapavayryyooKe 
trois troxpwopnévas. Who was the author of this law, and what 
were its objects? ‘Translate and explain: of woural rpeis ehdpBavor 
trroxpiras KAijp@ vewndévras broxpiopevovs rk Spdpara, by 6 vixhoas 
cis toby axpitos wapadapBdverar. What were the particular 
denominations of these actors? How were the parts in the Pers@ 

robably distributed among them? What was tho general name 
for the other characters in a play ? 


7. Give some examples to illustrate the different light in which 
actors were regarded by the Greeks and by the Romans. How is the 
fact to be explained? From what causes did the profession of an 
actor rise in Tey s in Greece between the age of Aischylus and 
that of Demosthenes ? 


8, What part of the expense of the theatrical entertainments was 
defrayed by the Athenian government, and what by individuals? 
Mention the various duties and charges to which the xopryot were 
subject. With what powers did the law invest them in the execu- 
tion of their office? Explain the origin and nature of the Ocapixdy, 
the changes that took place in the distribution of it, and its {tical 
consequences, Who were the @earpava and Ocarpora@\ar? Explain 
the allusion in the characteristic : kat £évos 8€ abrod Oéav d-yopdoas 
hi) dots 7d pépos Ocwpeiv, dyew bE rods viods els rhy borrepalay Kal 
roy mabayaryor. ; 


9. Mention the various ways in which Greek Tragedy was made 
to answer political purposes, and produce some illustrations from the 
extant plays. By which ‘I'ragedian was the drama most frequently 
so applied? What arguments beside that of the Perse: were takelt 
from events subsequent to the return of the Heracleids? How 
you explain the saying attributed to Aischylus : ras atrod 1; 
Tepdxn elvas rev ‘Opjpov peyddov delevar ? 

10. State the best attested dates of the birth and death of 
4Eschylus, Enumerate his dramatic predecessors and contem= 
Poraries in the order of time. Mention the leading occurrences it 


a ee 
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his life, the honours paid to him after his death, the members of his 
family whose names are known, and the causes of their celebrity. 
Do his plays contain any intimation as to his political sentiments > 
What grounds have been assigned for the charge of impiety said to 
have been brought against him? What reason is there for believing 
that he made more than one y toSicily? When did Hiero 
become king of Syracuse, and how long did his reign last ? 

11. What were the plays that made up the Tetralogy to which 
the Perse Lee ope Bante the painsipaly features of the 
connected with their names. What ground is there for supposing 
that the Trilogy had a common title? In what manner may the 
argument of Aud Perse have been connected with those of the other 
two pieces? What other poets wrote plays of the same name? 

12. Quote the lines of Aristophanes which relate to the chorus of 
the Perse, What difficulty have they occasioned ? How may they 
be understood, without supposing them to refer to any other edition 
Of the play than the one we have ? What other references are made 
by ancient writers to of the Perse not contained in the 
extant play of that Sey How may this be accounted for, 


Without supposing them to have d out of the latter? How 
does Stanley conjecture the chorus of the Perse to have been com- 
posed? How may this con be reconciled with the usual 


number ofthe tragic chorus? How is it confirmed by the distri- 
bution of the dialogue ? 


18. Make out a list of the Median and Persian kings, down to 
the fall of the Persian monarchy, noticing the variations between 
4Eschylus, Herodotus, and Ctesias. Who was Ctesias? when did 
he live, and what were his sources of information? Give the 
Pedigree of Xerxes, and show how he was related to Cyrus. How 
Many kings of the name of Darius are mentioned in history ? 

14, Mention the divisions of the Persian nation according to 
Herodotus. How is Xenophon to be understood when he says: 
Aeyorrat Hépear audi ras bddera prpeddas ely? Mention the 
divisions of the Persian empire acoontingly to Plato, Herodotus, and 
the Old ‘Testament. How may the three accounts be reconciled ? 
‘Trace the frontier of the empire under Darius in the last year of his 
Teign, and mention the modern names of the countries through 
which it Give the modern names of Susa and Ecbatana, 
and mention the different opinions on Vessel grey By what name 
is Susa described in the Old ‘Testament? hat is the meaning of 
the word ? Mention the mythical and the historical person to w 
the foundation of the city is attributed. 

15. What is known of the circumstances and life of Darius before 


a | 


Persian fleet. Supply the principal events omittea by ASschylus 


16. Give an account of the invasion of Greece by the Gauls, 
mentioning the time, the occasion, and the leaders of the expediti 
Describe the line of their march, and compare the principal incidents 
of the campaign with those of the Persian invasion. 


18. Give a short account of the history of Salamis, and of the way 
in which it fell under the dominion of Athens, On what evidence 
did the Athenians found their claim to the island? What other 
ancient name had it? What is its modern one? Mention the 
meaning of each. Does Homer (as quoted by Stanley) throw any 
Jight upon the epithet sAco8péypova? Explain the epithet in the 
words deras dul Kuypeias. 

19. Translate: 


"Hpker piv, & déoxowa,-700 wavrbs KaKxod 
daveis dddorep i) naxds Saino robe. 
“Ayjp yap "EXAny. x. 7d. 


Who is the m here alluded to? Is he accurately described 


as dvjp"EAnv? How was he rewarded for his services? 
20. Translate : 
—"E\Anow per fy 
‘O mas dpiWpas és tpraxadas déxa 


Nedy, dexas 3 hv ravde ywpis exxpiros. 


What is the difference between the numbers of the Grecian flect 
described in this and in Herodotus? What part of thi 
fleet was farni: by Greeks of Ionian éetraction to Compare 
the statements of Auschylus and Herodotus as to the numbers of the 


that intervened between the battle of Salamis and the retreat of 
Xerxes, and between hi- arrival at Sardis and his return to Susa. 
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21. Translate ; 

“ENG éx’ dxpov xépupBov &y8ov 

KpoxdBarroy wodds «pap deipow 

BaotAciov rudpas 

Dddapoy mupavoxav. 
Explain the allusion in the last part of this passage? Is the 
evocation of Darius founded on Grecian or on Persian usage ? 
_ Where was Darius buried ? 

22. “Apyipov mpy} tis airois fort, Onoavpds xBords. 

Describe the district in which this treasure lay, and mention the 
ancient and modern names of the principal towns in it. Give an 
account of the manner in which its produce was applied before and 
at the time of A%schylus. By what peculiar privil did the 
government encourage the cultivation of it? Explain 's 
project for increasing its productiveness. 
28. Explain the allusion in the words lav i Opyy_rnpos 
‘ ape give some other examples of similar national usages. 

‘Why is Atossa made to describe Greece a8 "Tadvor yi, and afterwards 
to say, ) per aémAores Hepouxois horenpérn, i} 0 abre Swpixoiow? Why 
do the Greek writers speak of the Persian war as ra Myducd? Why 
is Xerxes described as Stptov dppa didxov? ‘Translate: dippupd re 
kal rpipjupa én? What mention is found in history of the use 
of chariots in the Persian armies? 


24. Translate the following passage, and arrange it in metrical 
order, naming the verses into which divide it. dodéurrer e 
drdray Gcod ris dvjp Ovards Gdiger; ris 6 Kpasmnp erodl andnparos 
cizerois dviccav; didd¢par 7 gaivovga rd mparor, mapdye 
Bpordy eis dpxtorara rédev obx tarw bxip Ovardy ddugarra puyciv. 
25. Define and exemplify the metrical terms, arsis, thesis, basis, 
anacrusis, anaclasis, cesura, ia, What is meant by metres 
rar’ dyrindéBcay puxré? What is an asynartetic verse? 
Explain the grounds on which Hermann objects to the ancient 
Mode of measuring the Iambic verse. 
26. Explain the terms, /: zeugina, prolepsis, and give 
patel each. ‘Translate: ris ob réGenxe, riva 08 wai mobi 
q Tar dpyacday, ds 7, ext oxnrrouxia Taybeis, drardpor rdf 
Jpripou Baroy. In the lines: ds ef pedains vuerds ikerat xvias, 
"EdAnves ob pcvoer, Ada oeApacr Ned exerBopévres Dros Ddooe 
Space xpvpaiy Bioroy éxowooiaro—what corrections have been 
: 2° ‘Translate the lines as they are here written. _Explain 
the construction of the lines : érrat@a xépme tots’, Grws Grav vewe 
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Dbapévres exOpoi voor excwfoiaro. In what cases are adverbs 
time propery followed by the indicative, in what by the subjunctive 
or the optative mood? When is the subjunctive, and when the 
optative Lag brehcs after a relative pronoun or adverb? Explain 
tinction between the grammatical and the rhetorical ellipsis, ‘To 
am aus does Coen nts the following words belong? 
txpuyeiy ”, Axotouey Opixns dpredujpas 
yous re xedevOous. Distinguish the different meanings of tba 
following words according to the difference of their accentuation: ayn, 
Boos, Bporos, yavdos, Snwos, Oeppos, Bodos, xados, Knp, Anvos, Atsy 
PELs, VOLOS, TPOTFOS. 


SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES. 


Trrstry Conuece. June, 1883. 
Mr. Mantis. 
1. (@) Grve the dates of the birth and death and first tragic victory 
of Sophocles. . 
@® In — was he engaged? What was its duration and. 
event 
(©) How long after the death of Sophocles and Euripides did 
Aeaooanes produce his Rana? 
(@ Translate and explain: 
HPA. Elf’ obyt Zooxdéa, rpdrepor Sve’ Edpuridoy, 
MAXas dvayayeiv, cixep exeiber dae dye; 
AIO. Od xpiv y dy “lodavr’, drokaBay airéy pdvoy, 
“Aveu pa Cri ort rout xwdoviow. (lan, 76.) 
‘2. (@) How far does Phrynichus appear to deserve the title 
Father of Tragedy ? 
Why was a fine imposed upon him for his MaAjrov wos 
® Where is the story related ? ies , 
‘c) Translate and explain pevpifavres pédn 
© dpuryipara. . (Arist. Vesp.) ida, dpxanope 
3. (a) What do you consider to be the object of Epic, and Dramatic 
poetry ? : 


(@) What the chief characteristic of Grecian tragedy ? 
(¢) How was the Drama encouraged at Athens? 
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(d) At what seasons of the year, and at which of the Dionysia, 
were dramatic entertainments given? 

(c) What is the controversy respecting the Lenwa? 

(f) What was the nature of the laws rept ray Seopuxdv ? When 
introduced, and with what object? How does Demos- 
thenes allude to them? 


4, (a) What account does Homer give of Philoctetes? How many 
ships did he bring to the war? 
(@) Bred allude to his aid as requisite for the taking of 


(© Is his fate after the fall of Troy alluded to by Homer or 
Virgil? 
5. (a) What is the situation of Lemnos with respect to Athens? 
() aon ny it to be inhabited by the Pelasgi? (Herod. 
VI. 
(c) How did it fatl under the power of the Athenians? (iid.) 
(d) Where was the island Chryse situated? What account docs 
Pausanias give of it? 
_ () How was Hercules connected with it? 
6. Explain the terms ‘ cxsura,’ ‘quasi-cesura,’ and ‘pause’ in the 
Jambic trimeter of the tragedians. 
7. Eppijs 8 5 wipro Sddeos fryhoacro ype. (¥. 133.) 
~ @) In what sense is Mercury called mopmaios in the Ajax? 
(b) Mlustrate ropmazos and 3é\tos from Horace. 
3 What is the meaning of the Homeric epithet ¢potewos? 
‘Translate : 


mre o’ 6 Malas wopmaios drat 
TleAdoete Sdpors, 
*Qv7’ poly oweidas rartyov 
Updguas. (Eurip. Med. 75.) 
8 *Opecripa rapBart TG, parep abrow Suds, 
"d peta ravpokréror i 
Acévrev eedpe. (v. 389.) 
(a) Illustrate rap8are Pa from Lueretius (B. 11). What reason 
©) does he assign for the Greek poets representing Cybele (or 
Tellus) in a chariot drawn by lions ? ; 
(®) Why was sho called ‘Idea Mater’? What ambiguity has 
the word ‘Idwa’ caused ? 
(©) How does Euripides connect Bacchus and Rhea? (Bacche.) 
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9. (a) Translate : 


“Idob d¢xou, mai riv PAdvov Be mpdoxvcoy, 
My oor yeréaOat wodvrov’ abra. (v. 759.) 


(2) Does the expression rdv pOdvoy 82 mpdcxvcor, or a similar 
one, occur elsewhere? 
(©) Why was Nemesis called ’Adpacreia? 
10. —— drei méperre pév 
Teixpos map’ iptv, rivd? tmoripny txwv. (v. 1038.) 
@) In what sense, and by whom, is Teucer called 6 roférys 
@) in the Ajaw? Translate Teucer’s reply od 
tiv réxuqv éxrnoduny. What difference in the sense 
would is ca by the omission or different position of 
the article rijy? 
@) Which of the Greeks at Troy was the most famous for the 
use of the bow? (Hom. Od. vim.) 
(©) How do you account for the use of the bow being held in 
contempt by the Athenians ? 
(® What was their peculiar offensive weapon? (Aisch. Pers. 
1. “"Ynv’ ddivas ddahs, “Yave 8 ddyfov, 
Edaie jpiv XOors 
Elalor, ebatov, dvak. 
“Oppaor 8 dvréxors rdvd’ atyhay, 
“A rérara aviv. (v. 810.) 
Give Welcker’s interpretation of this passage, with the grounds on 
which it rests, 
12. Xo Kegahjvar dvaf. (v. 262.) 
(a) What do we find respecting the KeadAjjves in Homer? 


(6) Translate : 
fe aN ody 6 Tud<as yévos, 
038° ofprodnrds Surbhov Aaepriov, 
Ob pi) Odvwor. rovgde yap my tie @e. (¥. 411.) 
What is the objection to Hermann’s interpretation ? 
(©) To which of the generals in the Iliad is Sisyphus said to be 
) ee ? (Cl vi.) What character in ts given of 
im ? 
(d) How may ot ji) Aivwoe be explained by an ellipsis? 
© vi is Lt a beta in the use of od an pi? 
istinguish between Y oxoray dudsaodor Kal ply 
and Wuyi cxomdy obec ai of, $ 
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3. (@) Distinguish between guadgera: orifos (v. 48) and quday- 


Onjcerat oriBos. 
What is the rule with respect to the use of followed 
® an infinitive, or a subjunctive or conative mock Wht 
is there remarkable in 6 ¢ dducée dvarabéuevos piv i 
drpextws dxpaby? (Herod. B. vir.) 
4. ‘Translate the following passages and explain the construction + 
(4) Sorts vécov Kdprovre ovdddBotro. (¥. 279.) 
(4) rivos by roy pidyay XAov kar’ abray éyxaday Airubus; 
v. 825, 


(©) bv 8) wadal’ dy é£ Grov dion" dy Mi pos BeBijny. (¥. 488.) 
(d) xAnobjs ris wWoov avvovaig. (v. 512.) 
What peculiar sense does dvarip=\agGa admit? Is impleri’ ever 
used in the same manner? 
(0) mpis roiov dy rév8' airs obdveaeis tha; (v. 564.) 
Explain the force of dw here, and in évOévde dSpes ote Srra, obre 
dy yerépeva, Noyorowiow. (‘Thucyd.) 
15, ‘Translate the following passages: 
(@) Sxomeiv O Grov or’ évraiba dicropos xérpa 
‘Todd’, tv’ dv Yixes piv j hanes bexdy 
Tdpeorw évOarnats, év Béper 8 trvoy 
At dpdurpiros athiov wipre avoy. (v. 16.) 
b) Ti xp, ti xpi pe, ddowor’, dv iva Eérov 
: sre ww, by ai xpos ys hs 
Hot. Téxva yap réxvas érépas xpotxe, 
Kal yopa, rap orp 
Td Ociov tds cxiwrpov dvdocera, (¥. 135.) 
¢) El 88 muxpots, » ExOeas ’Arpeidas, 
gk dete iy ny rg riptor 
MerariOipeves, SOarep bripipover, 
"Re eborddov ra webs g 
Topetoatpy’ dv és »  (v. 504.) 


lard 
Ijp €€ & oy Mises situs wra- 
vois lois drveese yaotpi popsdr. (¥. 690.) 
What are the metrical names of the lines (6) and (d)? ; 


aa 
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16. Give tie meaning and derivation of the following words: 

Sypeto, opvyepés, wadwwrpiSijs, Tuvos, ¢yO68oros, ‘oBaras. 
In what other authors Wook dyibener ccourh What ‘iineoont forms | 
of otpeaiféras occur iz: Sophocies ? . 


EURIPIDIS ALCESTIS. 


Tristry Conese. May, 1837. 
Mr. Doxanpsox. 


1. Trace the epic and lyric poetry of Greece to their respective 
4 


of them was related to the Athenian 


ie, 
ais ald fa! 
bod oot toy i the f 7 
statement, particular]; ¢ former 
was given to the &6%, , and why? Of how many persons did 
the dithyrambic chorus consist? How did it differ from or agree 
with the chorus in a tragedy ? 


3. By whom was the custom of performi: i 

introduced, and by whom was it first aband 2ey 

nature and origin of the fourth play ina Tetralogy? What place 
did the Alcestis occupy in the Tetralogy to which it belonged, and 
what were the other three plays? 1s the inference which you 
might draw from the place of the Alcestis confirmed by any pect- 
liarities in the play itself? 
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Translate: 


Nune, quam rem oratum hue veui, primum proloquar, 
Post argumentum hujus eloquar repeiaien 

Quid contraxistis frontem, quia tragediam 

Dixi futuram hanc? Deus sum! Conmutavero 
Eadem, si voltis. Faciam hanc ex tragondia 
Comedia ut sit omnibus isdem versibns, 

Utram sit an ne voltis? Sed ego stultior : 
Quasi nesciam vos velle, qui dives siem ! 

‘Tenco quid animi vostri super hac re siet. 
Faciam ut conmista sit Tragicocomondia : 

Nam me perpetuo facere ut sit comandia, 

Reges quo veniant et Di, non par arbitror. 


Of what play is this said? Mention other instances of an cxtra- 
vagance, similar to that on which the plot of it depends, in the 
dramatic literature of ancient or modern times. 


_4, How was the iambic trimeter derived from the dactylic hexa- 
meter? Give a scheme of the iambic trimeter acatalectic both 
tragic and comic. What is Porson’s rule about the pause in the 
tragic trimeter? Can you mention any exceptions to it? We 
learn from Joannes Laurentius Lydus that Rhinthon wrote comedies 
in hexameter verse; what remarkable fact in the literature of Romo 

~ is explained by this? To what classes of Greek plays did the 
5 egata, Atellana and planipes, magimiigbeninnnd 
f lain the last word, and show from Horace that the pratextata 
togata were different. What is Niebubr’s opinion about the 

? 


5. Translate : 


Evpoy, ob8é rt 
Opjooas &y cariow ras 


Tee cht San Gatfie “ha wiprsibaae Rene, 
Dippaca odvmdvas dvrerépwv Bporoio.. 


(a) Explain and illustrate by examples 8d poteas—jfa, ani 
4 dppara—dvritéper. 
_ @) To what branch of his studies does Euripides allude when he 


says, perdpows fa? 
222 
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‘Translate: 

Ob yap, pa AL, oad dru) mdeiorous abra Béaxover coduoris, 
Soop eprrsity larporéxvas, ot, INapyoropiras, 

KuxAlv re xopay doparoxdparras, dvbpas perewpopévakas. 
Also: 

2b re Acrrordrwy Anpwr leped, pate apas ipa 3, re xpites. 

0b ydp dy Ddo 7 broxotcaper roy vuv peTe@pocodiarar, 

Dj f) Upodixn rp per cocias rai yrduns etvexa, rol 6é 

“On Bpedia r ty raiow ddots Kal ropOakud wapaBddrerc, 

Kadvurddnros kara mOXN dvéxet, Kae’ juiv cepvorporameis. 

And explain all the allusions in both passages. Who were the 
Sophists? What is known of the Prodicus mentioned in the second 
passage ? 

(©) Give some account of Anaxagoras and his peculiar doctrines. 
‘Translate : 

*Avafaydépas dreiBovs elval dnat ras dpxds' cxé8ov ylp dravra re 
dpowopepi, xabirep dep 4 rip, otro bred rat droddveal dnote 

ioe rai diaxpice » Dros 0’ ore yiyrerOa obs" drdh- 
Avodat, GAG Srapeverw didea. 


And, 

Tovréwy 8¢ obra diaxexpipéveoy ywaoxey xpi bre mdvra oddér 
eddcow dot ovbe mréw. Ob yap advrey mda elvat, dAda 
mdyra ica aici. 


What was the connexion between Euripides and Anaxagoras? 
Mention any instances in which Euripides has expressed the 
opinions of this philosopher. 

(d) What are the cavides Opjooa: hore alluded to? 

(©) In what metre are these lines written ? 


6. Describe the general features of 2 Greck dramatic representae 
tion. Where was tho ‘Theatre of Athens situated ? Quote instances 
of allusions made by the dramatists to the locality of the Theatre 
and the surrounding scenery. 

7. What was xopdy 8dévar? When did the tragic contests take 
place? in what year did Euripides bring out the Tetralogy to 
which the Alcestis belonged, and what was his fortune on this 

is Tetralogy was continually ridiculed 


occasion? What play in thi 
by Aristophanes, and why ? How is it parodied in the Acharnians? 


‘Translate: 


303i pe tair’, & crapudaoovAdexrddy 
Kai srexérove Kat paxtooupparradn ; 
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ie was probably the object of Aristophanes in composing the 


‘Translate and explain : 


=A. efor 
Ob Kai Lodoxdéns AaBero Tov Opévov ; 
AL Ma Af otk éxchos, GAN’ txvee pév Aloytdor, 
“Ore di xarjdOe, rhoddane rip bebe Gedy, 
Kdxcivos tmexdpnoer airp rod 
8. Give the rule for the construction of verbs with the 
ae W. do you conceive to be the origin of this word ? 
w that there is no need of alteration in ob yap of3’ dy ef metoaipi 
poy and contr is reading by aug & lar eaaction 
tin. 


9. Ti ceaiyyrat Sépos 5 "Adpiprou 5 
oo Tae pep pyran 7 tovbrev. 


Distinguish between ovygy and o:wmrav, Which of these words 
icreatncls'to ative and yhiohnta lee’? 


10. Translate: 
Ka ris 4 orevaypor, i ] 


pm, ei 
Xen eet spiro 

‘Topaios veKvor 

Tevbex aizver, obdé 

Aoumd xeip yuruxar. 
ate the words orariferat, peraxtjios, and Wi 

‘l sr el fn em St * 

y What is, according to 
Fee is cinerea teresa fe cand prey Ts it tone 
out by usage? What is lly the difference in signification 
Spe roe cotstat ail eosocteaeeec verb vet ath took ta 
Latin? Bottle dyoruyaii from avey and of 
telligerare from gerere. The MSS. Sor indorf reads 
vohaia, Monk veodaig. Which is Tight, aud wh 
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11. Translate : 
Ti xpy yertoOas ri brepBeBrnpdony 7 
reece was 3 de adhev évbcifaers ris 


Idow xporipadc’ ij Bove" trepOaveiv ; 

What is the difference in Plato between érdcixrvodac and émdei 
vvoGa? What was the érideéts of a Sophist? In what cases could 
an &deges be brought according to the Athenian law, and how 
it connected with an drayayy ? 

12. Ada bw cor xpiv Caveiv & Botdopat. 

Distinguish accurately between 6&ew and BotderOa. Translate: 


dy of re Ocot Bddwar Kai ipeis BovAno be. Which is the older form, 
Oedew or Cee? What is the oldest form of Botdew@at ? 
18. Translate : 
Kal was dreopa rijrde rp xeivys Meyer; — 
Kat i) "xeyjpys roiode phat téKpOS.— 
And, j 
bs dm t dpirop:, +H ovo, 7 inn, ext ravry 
abba ba dreea\Boboa Gixaicy « kai 7O Epyp 5 
Th Ppovipy. 
What is the force of émi in these passages? What different 
signification does it bear in the word érryazia? Give some 
ot the marriage law at Athens. How does Aschylus use the word 
parpvct metaphorically ? 
14. Translate, explain, and compare the following passages : 
Loy X¢ yerpl rexrdver Bépas 7d oby 
Eixacbiv ¢y bel ae éxrabiy i 
“Qt xpoorecoipat kai mepinriocay xépas 
“Ovopa kahov aby ry ay Renee! 
Adtw yuvaixa xaisep otk txav Crew, 
Yu; iv, olwat, rep, “DN Suse Ba 
Pace ams wey isipare “eH 3 
dorracd p’ ebqppaivars dy Hd s 
Kay vuxri Aedooey dvr” dy ee | Rarnesd 
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"Overpdpavrot 82 rerOijpoves 
dpaoe 85a époveat xdpur paraiay. 


BéPaxer dYrs ob peOtarepor 
Ilrepois Sradois Unvov kedeidors. 
15. Translate : 
TlohAd we povedrohot 
Merwouas nad’ éxrdrowdy 1° dpeiar 
Xérvwv & 7° dddpois Kddovres Ypvors, 
Smdpra xvedas dvixa Kapveiov mepwiocera dpa 
Myrds detpopévas 
Tlavvixou ceddras 
Acrapaici 7 év ddBias "Addvas. 
What was the origin and nature of the Carnea, and in what 


month were they celebrated? Why is the epithet Aerapds applied 
to Athens? 


16. How is the 1 about the death of Alcestis and the 
servitude of Apollo to be explained ? 


‘Translate : 
Obpis 8' ddécrwp abrir hye xpbs pirny. (Soph. Adm.) 
What is probably the meaning of the name *. as applicd 


to this mythical King? How do you account for the introduction 
of Hercules? Was he a Dorian divinity 2? How does it a 

from this play that Apollo and death were dressed ? How are 
represented in ancient works of art ? 


17. Translate: 
rat oat’ arc sto 
Tod vo Auxed = = 
Medoppuet oe nirvhos éprecay ah aie 
And, 


Ere ix yas wetos dphoripar, ineppeaoe sie vavpayias abeornxvias, 
odiv riv dyaiva kal Evaracw THs yrduns exe. 

Explain the word wirvAos. Does peboppicarba usually govern 
the genitive? If so, mention some instances. 
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And the following oracle: 


AU3G "EpexOedaiow, Sot Mavdidvos doru 
Nalere, xat marpiows répos ive éopras, 
MeprnoOat Baxyow, wai eipuxdpous kar’ dyuiis 
‘Tordvat spaiav Bpopip xépw dpprya mévras 
Kai xnav Bwpoict, xapn orepdvois mucdcavras. 
(a) What was the Tetrarchy here alluded to? Give some account 
of the ethnography and old constitution of Thessaly. Who 
were the Aleuadw, and where did they reign? Where was 
the kingdom of Admetus? . 
(6) Why does x»oay govern an accusative in one of these 
passages and a dative in the other? ; 
(¢) What relation subsisted between Bacchus ad Demeter? 
When was the worship of the former introduced into Attica, 
and when and by what means established at Athens? 


19. Are pdprrw and cipapijs connected? What is the root, and 
where does it aj in its simplest form? Derive Syeer 
= is, (wha the quantity of the penultima in mer 
pans ¢ indeyey, 
is right, 


(what 
oxvad, dpparebay, Ke yés, and dudiyxy, 
, olBas or oloGa? What is the 's 


tinguish between 6 dOpemos airds, and 6 airds » Is 
oor pi pede i more an allowable construction? If so, what 
do these words mean? Are thero any other instances of a similar 
construction? If so, adduce and explain them. Accentuate the 
following words according to ae different Snlaas BNTpo- 
rrovos, abwos, ovya, roucat, vuptros, Pup, wale, Deyus. 
What are the futures of dof and ive? 


20, Translate the following wes, and point out an 
Wavitien which you may think deserving of notices "t “7 Pee 
fxpwe 8 dchi 
©) Ppovpay at scahd Oaveiv airy xpedy. 
® Upds rav exérrev, d0i8e, roy wyor riOye. 
© TIAN’ Gy ob détas obdéy dy mréov AGBors" 
‘H 8 ody yur) karaow es “Aidou Sépous. 4 
(4) "HPA. Tivos 8° 6 Opipas zais warphs xopmiterat; 
XOP. “Apeos, (axpivov Opyias wéArys dvag. 
© Té Xpijpa KovpG rHde mePin xpéres ; 
Y "A, pi) mpéxdat’ Georrw, és 760" dvaBadov. : 
@) Toi yap dureioy maibas oieir’ dy hbivos. me 
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(1) "AMM, ‘Qs piror’ dvdpa révd_ vypdiov kadar. 
‘HPA, "Emjyea’ dddx@ moras ovver’ f hidos. 

(i) “HPA, TéApa mporeivat xeipa Kai Oryeiv Eérns. 
*AAM. Kal 3} xporeivw, opydr ds rapardpy. 


SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE. 


Trinity CoLuecr. June, 1860. 
Mr, Hammonp. 


1. Quore Horace’s account of the origin of the Greek Tragic 
Drama. Point out its errors. What writers composed tragedies at 
‘Athens before the time of Sophocles? What pC re in 
tragic art. were successively introduced by them? What changes 
are attributed to Sophocles ? Quote passages from Aristophanes in 
which allusion is made to Sophocles and his predecessors. 

2. Give the dates of Sophocles’ birth and death and of his first 
tragic victory. What was the title of his first ‘Tragedy, and what 
the circumstances attending its representation? Discuss the date of 
the Antiyone. Point out any Teme which seem to you to refer 
to the political state of Athens. Tow does this play serve to 
connect Sophocles with Herodotus? What further evidence have 
we in support of this connection? 

3. Give a general description of a Greck theatre, and show how it 
differed from a Roman theatre. Explain the terms: 

Ovpidn—doyciov—mpoorinor—repiaxros—Bordevrixdy. 

Describe the locality of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens, and 
quote passages from the dramatists in which special allusion is made 
to its situation and construction. 

4. Discuss the following questions, (1) The number of Dionysia 
at Athens: (2) The time of year at which each festival was held: 
(8) 'The peculiar circumstances and regulations affecting the audience 
and the performances at each festival. 

5. How were the general expenses of the US ae rformances 
defrayed? What portion fell upon the choragus? What were the 
duties, privileges and ree attached to this office? To whom 
were the actors allotted ? Mention the names of any who performed 

283 
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in Sophocles’ dramas. Assign the several parts of the Antigone to 
their respective actors. Is there any change of scene in this play? 
Is the Eecyclema employed ? 

6. (2) “Ere 8¢ rplroy mapa tradra rov pédNovra Toei Te Tey av|Ke 
orev b¢ dyrouy dvayvwpioat mplv moijoat. xal mapa ratra ovx forw 
Dros. # yap xpatae dvdyrn j py" xat dddras i py iBdras. rovrer 
82 13. pev ywodoxovra Faas at pi) mpagat xeipioroy. 16 re yap 
apd Eee Kal od tpayixdy’ drabls ydp. Sebmep ovbeis moved Spoiws et 
ui) ddcydxis* olov ev "Avreyévg roy Kpiovra 5 Aipov. 

Translate this passage and explain the allusion. How does the 
Scholiast excuse the incident ? (What is your own opinion on the 
subject ? 

(8) XOP. “Apdw yap abra xai xataxreivat voris ; 
KP, ob ray ye pi) Ocyotoar «db yap obv Acyus. 

Give the substance of Hermann’s comment on these lines. How 
would you explain their ey Sophocles ? 

Assuming the coexistence of an ethical and an artistic element 
in this ply, show how Sophocles attempts to satisfy the require- 
ments of both in the development of the plot and of the two leading 


7. Quote Horace’s lines on the duties of the Chorus, and apply 
them to the particular case of the Antigone. Distinguish between — 
the terms mdpodos, Mes ee and éupé\ca, and explain the connexion 
ss between the odes in this play and the dramatic action of 
the pi 


8. Tod mpiv Oardvros Meyaptws rXewiv Adxos. 


to follow the ancient legend in all the subordinate incidents of this 

ay Mention an instance from the @idipus Coloneus in which he 
departed from the account of the ic Thebais, In which of 

eh al de the so-called Unities of Time and 
ace 

ba ftelbatary Brecher rg Ep N to islands of Eubeca 
and Naxos, and Saronic Gulf. 

10. Translate the following passages, and, wherever the meaning 
or the text is a matter ta GGpate: atee yuen coon opinion a 
subject and your reasons for it: 

1) "2 xowdy abraded: ns 
ed pe dr abeseage Tipe tm ag 
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éroioy odxh ov ir SSrchirtt TAG; : 
oe Tee ste ofr adyewrdv of ” dens Grep 


the Rca ay Bal ee 
(2) Toios dui vir’ éraby 
mdrayos “Apeos dyrerdhe 
Bvexeipopa 
(8) Kaénpe O a axpow éx : myer imivepot, 
dopiy & dx’ atrov #4, Bary ch oo 
eyepti nwa dxdp' dvip exp, 
xaxotgt, izes TOUS” "audios ah 
(4) "AN Gr * dbaApiis 8 6, bpatporearépa 
rod Farris i jin Zyvos ewes xupa 
auri re x Evwaipos ovx dhugeror 
KaKigTov. 
(5) "AN dke Sune xal perdoracw didov. 
(6) “Epos, bs év xrjpact rinres. 
(7) “Expavoas ddyavordras éuoi pepipvas, 
arpos tpixdhioroy oixrov, 
Tov re mpérarros duerépou uv morpOU 
whavois 
(8) "AA ci pa ob 1dd™ pas & Beste nat 
rabévres dy Evyypoiper 


(9) Baopot mare) UP saan re mavredcis 
mdjpas kal Kuvay Bopas 
rou radi scpd raat Oidirov yorou. 

(10) "@ xpéaBv, mivres, Gare roférat exorou, 
een ver’ dvbpds TOvdE, | novde pavrucjs 
dxpaxros ipiv dpi, rev teal yévous 
€Enpxrddnpat Raemepapriepes mada. 
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11. Discuss the grammatical peculiarities of the fol 
passages = 
(1) *Apijyavoy 82 mavrds dydpis éxpabeiy 
ny re Kat ppdynua Kal yrounv, wpiv ay 
apxats re xat vrpeBis pari. 
(2) ‘Qs dy oxooi viv fre rév pnpéver. 
(3) Tedv, Zed, divaow ris dvdpax 
tmepBacia ardaxor ; 
(4) "AN dvdpa, cei nis ff cords, Kor d. 
Explain the use of the negatives in the following: 
(a) "Ey 8 Gres od ph Myus dpbis rade, 
ob? dy duvaipny pyr’ dxraipny heya. 
(8) “Hrs rav airis adradaddor tv orais 
tov airijs v horat 


pi ie 6 = < 


diag’ ddéobat, piO ix’ olwvay Truss. 
Accentuate the word orora in the line 
AN toP Srrova cor Bore. 


12. Derive, illustrate, or otherwise explain the following words: 

rarrahwbels—defisaeipos—miaagBa—meps, bxt0s—trDAover— 
xeproxedis — xarapricw — éxi8ohos—<tpepwos — is — Sprya— 
waards—kyadorres. 


oaace Eretriensis, the tragedian, | 
82 
thians, 205, 

Actors, one introduced by Thespi 
65; another by A®schylus, 110; 
® third by Sophocles, 186, and 
Cratinus, 92; only three allowed 
to each dramati , 307; 


death, 111, note 3; 


INDEX. 


108; his works boar internal 
roofs of his fondness for the 
, 115; and of his military 
spirit, 116 
Afranius, 353 
Agatharchus, the inventor of stage 


note 
Anaj 
Anapmestic verses, 379; why mostly 

used in opening choral song, 276, 


805 
Rabe the reer 
‘Avia, "Aviapés, quanti! 
nthesteria, 18 


"ApBirat, 283 
Archilochus, 55 ; imitated by Cra- 
tinus, 191 
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Sa Wire manera Ue Dionysus, 


Antadne, 16 
Arion, the Frise of the Tragic 
Chorus, 4 


Aristarchus oe Tegea, 182 

Ari Aectepionan $00; plooe. of his 
ist C8, 
bi 201, time of this birth, 


phiaraus, 211; Birds, #.; Lysi- 
strata, 213; ‘Thesmophoriazuse, 
213; Frogs, ib.; Ecclesinzuse, 
216; Se 217; Kolosicon, 
218, note 1; Cocalus, 217; 
number of his! plays, 218; Lar 
foonery and licentiousness,. 2! 


Asinins Pollio, 355 
ins, theatre at, 250 
Astarte, 12 
Atellane Fables, 351 
Attic Crases, 367 sag. 
Attic dialect in the dramatists, 


263 

Attins, 354 

Audience, theatric, 309; its number, 
288; behaviour, $11 


Baal-Peor, 18 
Bacehie choruses three in number, 


Bporrévor, 275 
Bull, connected with the Dithj 


Cacns, 16 

Casura in the Senarius, 370, 
Carcinus, the tragedian, 183 
Checremon, 184 

Charonis ladder, 26) 

Chionides, the pistes 189 


Chew the tragedian 01 
us, ian, 1 
Choragi,” their and 
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ic poctry, 36 
Dante, 115, 136, 154 
sys of the Week, 14 


719 


Spaipe, 246 
inolochus, the comedian, 189 
Dionysia, number of, 239; account 


-; an union of the rhay 
wit the cyclic chorus, md 
arose in the Dorian states, 27; at 
the beginning extemporancous, 
according to Aristotle, 42; essen- 

ifforent from the modern 


performance, 
-; its place of performance, 

249 sqq.; its manner of per- 
formance, 275 8qq. 

Drama, Lyrical, 45 eqq. 

Dramatists originally their own 
actors, 65, note 4 

Dress of the actors, 281 

Spduos, 261 

Duplicate divinities, 22 


Ecphantides, 190 
ElAwres el dat Tad, 82 


263 
*ExxixAnua, 271 
Elementary worship, 12 
Eleusinian mysteries, language of, 
139, note 3 


“EuBara:, 285 
Emendations of Strabo, 2, note 4; of 
26, note 4; of Diphilus, 
117, note 1; of Euri 29, 
note 2, 157, note 2; 170, note 1 


, 259, note 3 


orate inventor of Comedy, 
life and account of, 187 
Epic cee the oye 361 


4 
salon pr ema, 306 
Enubulus, the comedian, 222 
Euphorion, the ian, 184 
lis, the comedian, 194; rela- 
with Aristophanes, 195 
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Euripides, time and place of his 
birth, 148; rank of his ts, 
149; his education, i. ; exile, 
151; his death, 152; his Electra, 
od Alecsti 82, 161, =“ 

igenia in 169; 
163; Hippolytus, 162; Medea, 
161; Troades, 166; Hecuba, 163, 
164; Hercules Furens, 164; 
ine nts anh hore 

in Tauris, iro= 
Se 

F uppliants, 1 
Heradiide, Met: Helen, 167; 
Rhesus, 160 ; Cyclops, 162; 339; 
said to have been assisted by Bo- 
155; his character as a 
qeechylas ed donbocles ith 
ylus al jus- 
trated by a comparison between 
his Electra, hylus’ Chos- 
Electra, 


of 
istical one, 155; his political 
op inions, 156; his FH pte 
a. ; his rhetorical vani » 158, 
230; his misogynism, 1 1; his 
siglo, 1875, 157; 9 forerunner ‘of the 
Comedy, $9; how ee 


Lag eras Lic 155, 191; 
by Arata and Philemon, a8 
aa fiz. eae excellences, ae# 
iy 
ra oth the middle” ages, 154; 


eed ae Alexander the Great, 
Le fase hape fie 15 


Baripides, junior, 184 

Examination on ZEschylus’ 
Persw, 409; hocles’ Philoc- 
tetes, 414; ee Alcestis, 
418; igone, 

"RE Gudtys Adyaw explained, 76,n.8 


Fables, Atellanc, 351 
Farnese a 355 
Flute-player, 303 
Fox, C. J.,on Euripides, 153, note 
‘Tepresentation of the 
seene of the, 299, note 2 


Aearveet 275. 
Goat, t] ity of Tragedy, 43 
Gymnopadia, 34 ms 


Horaclides Ponticus, the 
Thespis, 71 


nent Sophoeles in Samos, 131 
Historical ays, 82 


ima, gen 
ophon, the sons 


* Jovial’ and ‘ Saturnii i 
perrereene ari 


Kari (vyd—xara orolxovs, 276 


ed from xopds, 


bering, 352 
ocoon, group of, 11 


80s, 3S 
Nerroupyeiv, 242, note 5 
Aerroupyiat dyxixdto, 243 
Aevxdrodes, 26, note + 
napxixdy ypaupareioy, 310 
, quantity of, 405 
Livins Andronicus, 354 
Tov, 249, 261, 265; why #0 
called, 113, note 2 


ppecles, 62 

felotis, the tragedian, 184 
MéAwec@a: andl pods}, 31 

fenander, nae ; quoted by St. Paul, 


851; not altogether far- 
cical, 352; the early germ of the 
Commeiia dell’ Arte to be sought 
for in them, 351 


linotaur, 15 
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Moloch, 14 
29 Mort, 31 
signification of the word, Mosaic, Pio-Clementine, 280 


Mutes, or dumb actors, their masks, 


286 
Myrtilus, the comedian, 194 


Noovins, 354 
New Comedy. See Comedy, 
Nicostratus, Aristophancs’ son, 


218 
stele on historical tragedy, $2, 


note 

tee group of, 355 
umber of separate representations 
in one day, 248 


“OyKos, 285 

lyssey, a storehouse for the 
satyrical plays, 130, note 2 
si 

Ol . See Comedy. 
Orchestra, 

neers Inscriptions, 49, 53 
Oseille 


la, 287 
Oddiv xpds Acdvvaoy explained, 75, 
note 3 
Roath considered as a tragic writer, 


Pacuvius, 354 
Pantigractiem, 8: 

ntagruelism, 85 
Tidpador, 62 
Mepaerde, 26 

na, 26 
Tlaparxirior, 266, 307 
Napaxopiyae, 307 
Tapasrdrns and rperoordrns, 244 
TlapeyxixAnpa, 272, note 2 
Parodos, 261 
Pasiphae, 15, note 7 
Pause in the Senarius, 972, 400 
Tehiaior, 62 
Theplaxror, 263, 272 
Peraw, examination rape on, 409 
f, 286 
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Ene and Moloch, 15, note 5 

Phallic processions, 78 

Phatlic worship of Bacchus, 19 

devdxn—pevraxiCar, 286 

Phercerates, 192; his metre, 193, 
note 4 

Philemon, the comedian, 226 

Philippides, 225 

Philippus, the comedian, 213 

Philoctetes of Sophocles, examina- 
tion paper on, 414 

Phormis, the comedian, 189 

bpéynuc explained, 130, note 1 

Phrynichus, the tragedian, 102 

Phrynichus, the comedian, 193 

Phya, 62 

Pindar explained, 15, 39, 41, 46, 47 

Pisistratus, 62; his encouragement 
of literature, 67 

Planetary worship, 13 

Plato, the comedian, 196 

Plato, is eel ion of Tragedy and 


Comedy, 80 

Plato Leges, $44 v. explained, 17, 
note 6 

ore? the sever poets so named, 
185 

Pluteum, 261 

Tiviyos, 306 

Podium, 265 

Peet, successful, honours of, 247; 
his fame transient as compared 
with that of the historian, 2413 

Posidippus, the comedian, 230 

Pracinetiones, 258 

Pratinas, account of, 104;, inventor 
of Satyric Drama, 75 

Tipoedpla, 259, note 3 

Prologue, 66 

x names in the Tragic 

Senarius, $70, 396 

Mpooxiwioy, 257, 261 

Cpordreor, 285 

Mpwrayenorhs, his fanctions, 245 

Tiptarcer, 29 

“ Panch,” 296, note 3, 352 

Punning in the ancient tragedics, 
154; note L 

Pyrrhic and Proceleusmatic fect, 35 
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Pyrthic dance, 35; formed on 
orseback, 35 pak 


Rabelais, 85, note 2 

Religio not from religare, 356 

Rhapsodes, etymology of the 
54; nature of, ibid. 

“Pets, 66 


Rhinthon, writer of tragi-comed: 
230 ; 


Right and left on the stage, 264 
Roman theatre, 350-358, 


Saturn, his functions, 13 
*Saturnino’ and ‘ Jovial,’ 13, note 
Satyr and Silenus distinguished 


25 
Satyric drama, actors in, 
reased, 302 
Seqvh, 257 
Scenery, 274 
— invented by Agatharch' 


thid., 274 

Schiller’s definition of Tragedy, § 
note 2 

Mealbes, 259 

Semele, 20 

Seneca, 357; his influence on 
French dramatic writers, 358 

Serpent, as a symbol of life, 18 

feventh day sacred to Satarn 
the Sun, 14 

Sicyonians, their share in the 
yention of Tragedy, 44 

Simonides of Amorgus, 56 


Pieridae: 208 ; 
ter, writer of tragi-con 
Bor? 


hocles, a ee ay, 
league of Tic 
quainted with Hoveriten ibid 
his death, 131; his character 


man, 137; his public characte 
ibid.; his improvements 


‘Tragedy, 186; number of its 
iy 133; his (Edipus Rex, 
“£20; Antigo, 145; Ajax, 142 
2 tigone, 145; Ajax, 
“393; Philoctetes, 147 ; Trachiniw, 
145; Electra, 142; comparative 
“merits of the remaining scven, 
Mi; difference of eharacter be- 
tween him and Aischylus, 136; 
‘in what respect Homeric, 115, 
“note 7; his general principles of 
action, 137; not fully ap- 
preciated by the moderns, 135 ; 
wrote other works besides tra- 


‘osicles, the reels, 185 
tate, writer ot trag!-comedy, 


parley gg of, Ke., 238 
in, 273 
itesichorus, 


Nhespis, 64; 
that he wrote nothing, and that 
his tragedies were entircly droll, 
incorrect, 70; names of some of 
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~ plays, 65, note 8, 72; may 
an assumed name, 69, note 2 
eae choragic monument of, 


distinction between, 5 
historical, 
Attic, lack 
188, Soes Sas poets, note 1; 
Trilogy, Bathyla, 113 
‘Trochaic metre, 55 


‘Trochaic nagond catalectic of 
tragedy, 37 
————_———_ of comedy, 378 


“Prempro the shape, 
ee es 


Valew regia, 262 
Versurx, 267, note 1 
Vitruvius, 251-256 


Zagrous, 17 
Loh rea of mariners, 
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DEFOE’S aren and Miscellancous 


Works. ith Prefaces and Notes, in- 
cluding those attributed to Sir W. Scott. 
Portrait. 7 vols. Z 


DE barges \ apenetoeney of 


rs 


other 
Life and Notes, by J. ‘Macgregor, ee 


DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. With 
Introduction and Supplement adapting the — 
ts, 


ae 


Vol. III. ot Lie end rolls aa 
and Social Aims—Miscellaneous Papers 
(hitherto uncollected) —May-Day, &c, 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Corre- 
spondence. Edit. by J. E. Ryland, Por 
trait. 2 vols. 

—— Lectures at eb. Chapel. 
Edit. by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols, 


contributed to 
Edit. by J. bi 


—— Critical Essays 
“The ‘Eclectic Review.’ 
2 vols. 


Dyce 
— Essays on greens Brie D of rors 
ny id 
ern in Todia. 
the Improvement of 
tan Kets of Sermons and other 


Be 1 selected from periodical 
papers, edit. by H. G. Bohn. 


Time, 
Pieces. 


FOX (Rt. Hon, C, J.)—See Carrel. 
GIBBON’S Decline setenod sn of tho 


Roman unabridged, 
with varioram Ni i those of 
Neander, 


Guizot, Wenck, Nicbakr, Hugo, 
and others, 7 vols. ahaa acd 
GOETHE'S Works. Trans. into 
ye A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Si 
Walter Scott, &c. &c. 13 vols. 
Vols. I. and I1,—Autobiography and An- 
Portrait. m 


nals. 
Vol. Ifl.— Faust. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


5 


GUIZOT'S History of 
Government in : 


tative 
by A. R. 


— English Revolution of 1640. From 
the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans. by W. Hazlitt. Portrait, 


a Flac a eg ae From the 
ire to the French Revolution. 


rR by W. Hazlitt, Portraits, 3 vole 
| HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Works and 
Remains. Memoir Gregory aad 


Vol, 1V-cNovels and Tales containing | 


Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
German ts, The Good Wo: 
men, and a Now 


h Vol. V.—Wilhelm ‘Meister's Apprentice- 
mV Dis Counvorsations wish Rebermee 


aL a Vii_—Poeme and Balad in theo 
inal peices, including Hermann and 


Amt Seanad | fer el 
eee "Ei Niianane att Letters 


\witrerland, as France, 

ss rand 
ie users to his Mother, 

with waony eat jotes. 
Vol. XI11.—Correspondence with Zelter. 
Vol. XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. ‘Translated 

original metres by A. Rogers. 

Correspondence with Schiller. 
“a vols.—See epee 


in 


GOLDSMITH’S W: 5 vols. 
Vol. I. —Life, Verat Waleed, Essays, 


acs {1L.—The Citizen of the Wert 
Poe i graphion Criticlsms, Later 


Vol. V.—Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

EN tegliec ed and BEN 
OTONSON i cma With Notes and 
Sosaars. "8 @r) Evidences, 

Doctrines, and les Fike Coristinn Ret 


GRIMM’S ee Tales. With the 


Came, arene a 


Miscellaneous | 


Essay by J. Foster. 

HAUrF'S ere The eg eye! 
Sheikh of Alexandria—The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE’ Tales, 3 vols. 

Vol. 1.—Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 


at Ti Soa Latberaee the House 
with Seven Gables. 


Vol. 111. —Transformation, and Dithe- 

dale Romance. 

HAZLITT'S (W.) Works. 7 vols. 

— Table-Talk. 

— The Literature ts the Age of 
ee and Characters of Shakespeare's 

Plays. 

—— English Poets and English Comic 
Writers. 

— The Plain or. Opinions on 
Books, serine 


— Round Conversations of 
“James Northcote, CALs ; Characteristics. 


— Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 
slow, 


gn Na 


HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 

‘original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow- 
Cl 

ei) a tleneaap bo The Tour in the 

, and Book of Ideas, to- 

se een the omantic School. ‘Trans. 

EFF: Storr. binaleslenite 


HOFFMANN'S W The 
ore by Lt. 
ae ” Wo IL. in the press. 
HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Dene eenign of hag. = D7 Osage 
we u 4 
Hooper. With Maps and Plant. New 
Edition, revised. 
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HUNGARY and Revo- 
m frokasirp gtd 

(Colonel), Memoirs 

of. By his with her Autobio- 


the Siege of Lathom House. 


Fee 


IRVING'S ‘ashington) Complete 
Works. too ” 
— Life and Lette: B; br yheimeonrlf 
Pierre E. Irving. With Index 

2 vols, 
seer toe >>) Lito of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus. 2 vols. 
— Louis XIV. Portraits. 2 vols. 
Wades (@frs.) Shakespeare's 


Heroines. of Women. By 
Mrs, Jameson. 


JEAN PAUL.—See Richter, 

JOHNSON'S Sake of the Poets. 
Edited by R. Napier. [ln the press. 

JONSON (Bon). Pooms of.—See Greene. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works mor 
Whiston's Translation. | Revised os Rev. 
a Shilleto, ee With Ts raph 

* ical Notes 
C.W. WW RO Vile ie toe 
taining Lit ife of Josephus" and the Anti- 
ree, of the Jews. (fust published. 
Vols. IV, and V. containin; jewish 
far, &c. [lmemediately. 


vd Letters. With Woodfall’s 


Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 


smiles of Handwriting. 2 vols. 


LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 
Verse, wa ey on the Fabuliss. By 


ioeasroors ga eee or 


—— The mortage of Monarc 

Sree O Saqeel Takeey 

5 Portraits. es a 

——_The French Rev. 1 
olution of 1848, 


LAMB'S (Charles) Elia and Eliana. 
Complete Edition. Portrait. 


LANZI'S History of 


Painting in 
Tealy, from the Rusted of te Reviralag 
the 18th 


cy ike te Me En 
jlo-Saxon Kings. 
A. 2 vols. 


meee Dramatic Wor! 


ts. RAS M.A. hele. ag 


—— Laokoon, Dramatic bee and 
Raprasmcation of Death by the Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 


id under the 
rans. by B. Thorpe, 


cading 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait, 2 vols. 


Analysis, and 

with Extracts from 

By Lord King. 
LOCKHART (J, G.)—See Burns. 
LONSDALE (Lord).—See Carved. 


—— Life and Lett: 
his Common-place 


LUTHER'S Table-Talk, Trans by W. 


With Life by A. Chalmers; ond 
orcas Carecuism. Portrait 
Cranach, 


— Autoblography.—Se a. 
MACHIAVELLI'S History of 
rence, Tux a ees 
Tracts, and Memoir, 
MARLOWE. Poems of.—See Greene. 
MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) Hi 
of England (inch History of the Peace] 
pia eel rer 
eta Germany; 
etter as Lh pike 
wo. erie: 3 vols. 
MICHELET'sS Autobiography, of 
Lather Trans. by W. Hazlitt. 
Notes. 
—— The French Revolution to the 
Fhght of the King in 2791. 4. 5S. 
MIGNET’S The French Revolution, 
from 1789 to 1814. Portrait of Napoleot 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 7 


MILTON'S Prose, Works, With, Pre 
Tok, and Index: 5 vols. : 


 _—= Pootical Works. With 120 Wood 


Engravings. 2 vols. 

Vol. 1.—Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. - 

Vol. I1,—Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems. with Verbal Index to all the Poems. 


MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village. 
Sketches o€ Rural Character and Scenery. 
2 Engravings, 2 vols, 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. I+ 
English, Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
fo and a Portrait. 3 vols. 
ON eRe de fo fred ad 
probabl: =“ good a translation 
Moliate as cal be. given.’—Academy. 


MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wo Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas, With steel plates. 2 
vols. 5s. each. 


MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D’Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir, 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of tho 
Christian Ry ie * Gace ‘Trans. by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. 


— Life of Jesus Christ, in its His- 
torieal Connexion and Development. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. "3rd edition. 


PLUT. ly Trans 
lated, with Notes and. Life, by. A 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of 

Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 
4 vols. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from undred Poets, from 1 
i ee ody, by W. Te 
Portrait of W. Whitman. 
RACINES Gone) Bates Works. 
ice. By R. Bruce 
FR Onn Vat 1 pets 


REUMONT (Alfred de).—See Cara/ae. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Vol. I History of the Revolt _in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Ant and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Fe 
of Henry 1V. Translated by Rev. A.J. 
Morrison and 1. Dora Schmitz. 
Vol. I11.—Don Carlos. R. 
Mary Stuart. Mellish— Maid of Or- 
wick—Bride 
» M.A. Together with the 
wus in Tragedy (a short 
Engray 


Dramas are all translated in metre. 
Robbers—Fiesco—Love and 
Seer—Sport 


Dramas in eA Row are in on 
. A. Bowriny 


CB. 


Vol. V.—Poems. 
 Philo- 


Wallenstein’s Camp. J. 
pe icoelcnntat ‘and Death. of 
Clete Witten 


L. Dora 


Wins ae 
vols. 


reared ie. and the Philosophy ot 
Lasgunge, By A. J. W. Morrison. 


— The er derataresancies 
sie etd 
The Philosophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 
— with the Lectures 
fof cur i Dy Le Puree! 
our . 
Brett 
Zsthetic and 
conta: 


— Early Letters. ‘Translated by May 
Herbert. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic Art. 
Fone “br De pa Wii “Trane ty 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Karl Elze, ‘ene 
LD. Translated by t. 


Dora Schmitz. ss. | 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir Portrait (after Reynolds), D 
SKEAT (Rov. W. W.)—See Chaucer. 
SISMONDI'S History of 
ture of the pears With Ne 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante, 2 vols. 
‘The specimens of early French, Italian, 
and Portugese Poetry, in English 
ferse, by Cary and others, 
SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 


Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and _ 


Causes ‘of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition.” With an Introduction by Ernest 


Belfort Bax. 2¥ 
SMITH'S Cee p tte cory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with y on the dr For- 
mation of Languages, and Memoir 


by Dugald Stewart. 


SMYTH’'S (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close Ameri- 


can Revolution. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the French Revolu- 
With Index. 2 vols. 
Wesley, and 


tion. 
SOUTHEY.—See Ci 
Ulustrated Library) Netson. 
STURM'S Morning Communes 
with God, or Devotional Meditations 
Every Day. ‘Trans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 


traits. 4 vols. 
TAYLOR'S ogee MEY) Holy 


Li ind Dying, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Chri ‘and the 
| el of Devotion “hited to all Occasions. 


saben fallty Conquost of land 
a fH by 


locamans tes. C 
headland te Colona 


iy Wok That ith short Memoir. 2 Por- 


| TROYE'S vevaes de).—See Philip de 
amines. 


Com: 
ULRICI (Dr.)—See Shakespeare. 
Vaan Lives of the most Eminent 


subject. 

YOUNG (Arth: 
Edited ly Miss 
@ Portrait. 


Travels in France. 
ham Edwards, With 


ae * 


HISTORICAL AND PHIL OSOPEICAL LIBRARIES. 9 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


22 Volumes at 5. each. 


EVELYN’S Diary and Correspond- 
dence, with the Private 


dence of | 
Charles I. and Sir dwacd Nicholas, and 


between Sir Edward je (alo Clare 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
Ge oa MSS. AAA. w. ha FAS. 


N.S. Van- 
eas adie cosa joteeonreds 


N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters 


from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Ci 
With Life and rand Nose: by Lord Tord Baybee 
4yols. V. 5. With Appendix containing 
Addisional ‘Letters a Index, and ae 

ings ( Cy ‘. 

folic: Killen Bebe . 


foroeke. | 
| ——.2éte, of | Mary, Queen of) Beatty 


(51. 105. fer set.) 


Memoirs of the Court sd 
England under the oan including the 


Protectorate. Sar Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, 


Lely, &e.). 
— Momoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adberents, 7 Portraits. 


BUSES Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, hi is Party aod Ti Times. With 
| mene ie Portraits (after Vandyke 
| 


j STRIORLANDS agreed Lives of the 
of England from the Norman 


From authentic Documents, 
pea ere 6 Portraits. 6 vols, 
2 Portraits. 2 vols. 


— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
17 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. 195. per set.) 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of the History 
CE ee hy, for the use of Students. 

Relfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s 


ine Lite of 


RAPER (Dr. J. W.) A =e of 
Pie, tele Development of Europe. 


J. Sibree, M.A. 
of Pure Reason. 

oPyd. M.D. Mi 
o wan Bio 


the Science of Inference. 

UR Poplar Masual. By J. Devey. 
MILLER (Professor). Philo- 
sophially Mstrated, rom the ‘all of the 
Revolution. 

‘With Memoir. 4 vols. 35. 6d. cach, 
SCHOFENHAUEE on the Fourfold 
Sufficient Reason, 


Root of the Principle of 
sedes tn Will in Nature. Trans. from 
the German, 


SPINOZAYS Chief Works.. Trans. with 
Seen oy TL Oi. Mivessra vols 


Vol. 1.—Tractatus 
role ‘Theologico-Politicus 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
15 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise, (31. 135. mee 

BLEEK. Introduction to the Old | PHILO-JUDAUS, Works of. 
oder the spats of Hey, Veblen, | CaYosel ane, aa o 


of Tancaie< 8 PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 
EE A ad Religion of History of. —See Sezemen. 
Protestants. SOCRA’ History. 


or Bescttes Pascpiiltar Boley Bishop of Casarea Theodosius Ik With Shor acosaer of 
us 5 i it 
rel agatha = F. Cruse, Ee With the Author, and selected Notes. 
SOZOMEN'S Ecclosiastical History. 


A.D. 324° With Not Re- 
Sis aaimpeaat & of the Church, = * Rao Sey gg 


ToRY or Putrosrorcius, as epitomised 
“HARDWICK. History ofthe Articles |  Photios. ‘Trans. by Rev. E- Walford, McA. 
from A.D, 1536 to A.D. 1615. eae aon Un. 

Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 


Matthew) Exposition of Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, A.D. 
eh eget a cl #7: ap tom aan toa Sat With 


PEARSON (John, D.D.)_ Exposttion r 
of the canton Spait, by e. Walleeds PY Ppt (eo ), Chronetogteat : 
ee tN area Rev. Canon Venables. - 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
35 Vols. at 5s. each. (8/. 155. fer set.) 
ANGLO.SAXON CHRONICLE. — See | CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 


Bede. Coat Narratives of Richard Cour 
ASSER'S Life of Alfred.—See Sie 0.£. | de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geol 

Chronicles. frey de’ Viosauf; and of the Crusade at 

ae pd ey ic a 

History Te with the With Short Notes. i Frontis: 

Awcio-Saxox Curonicux. With Notes, piece from an old MS, 

Short Life, pivot Edit. by iE 

J, A. Giles, D.C. DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

of Philo- Customs, Present and Past. An Account 

sophy, King Alfred's lo-Saxon Ver- of the various Games and Customs asso- 

sion of. me Rogie ‘ranslation on bags prere as ine of the vars 

4 oes, ty Rev. 3. Fox, M.A. To | Calendar. By the Rev, Tr Thselton 

which is added the Angio ‘ersion Dyer, M.A. 
the Meraxs or Borrurus, with a free 

ia F. Tupper, DCL. | BaRLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of | Comprising the Narratives of Arcalf, 

Scotland, and Ireland. “Iles | Will ‘Seewulf, Sigurd, Ben 

Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- | jamin of ‘Tudela, Sir, John’ Maxadevile 


stitions. By Sir Henry Tis KPIS. i ith ‘Introduction and Notes 
Frontispiece. Sven. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. mu 


Species eee 


ELLIS 
Krcar, ei iy a 
Se. With Historical inodction by J.0- 
Haitiell, ¥.5CS. Miminated 
piece from an old MS. 


ETHELWERD. Chronicle of.—Se 

Six O. &. Chronicles, 
FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
Annals of lish History 


u jure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Forester, M.A. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of. —Sce Six O. B. Chromicles. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans. with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit. by W. Hooper, M.A. 


GILDAS. Chronicle of.—See Six 0. &. 
Chronicles. 


cal Wor iy of 
Ireland, and History of the west of 
Irel oe 2 MA, Ith 

igh and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R, Colt 
HENRY OF 

of the English, from the Roman In- 
yasion to jon of Henry 11.5 
with the Acts of King » and 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 


Lb at ted Comers of the Abbey 


of Croyland, with jhe Cone 
Peter of Blois and others. rae 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 


piece by Cruikshank. 


ok Rog ee im EgyPts 
ene gaps from ‘his 


MARCO POLO'’S Travels; with N: 
and Introduction. Edit. yt. Weight, 


MATTHEW PARIS'S English ot 


to By Rev. 
Gis, DCL, With Feioplece Sela 
Sur Ge Recor gc Wanker? 


MATTHEW 0 
Flowers of such 
late tothe, aie ory Baan, hom the:be: 


the World to a 
eats World to a.p. 1307, By 


Senacrar 
ae secures and Glecary, 
an Axcto-S. 

by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 


RICHARD OF CreenOperee 
Chronicle of. —See Six O. &. Chromicles. 


SIX OLD iLISH CHRONICLES: 
iy anaes Lite of ANred and the Chssed 


n 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


84 Vols. at 55. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 
the Britiah’ Navy. Rerieel edition, with 


Indexes of Names and Events, and s7 Por- | 
traits and 


a vols. 


ANDERSEN'S Danish Fi 
By Caroline Peachey. With 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S Orlando Furioso. In 
English Verse by W.S. Rose. With Notes 

‘Short Memoir, Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

BECHSTEIN’S and Chamber 
Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 


Together with Sweer’s Brrrsa Wan- 
BLERS. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 


BONOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaces. 
‘The Discoveries of Botta and —— 
ered to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 and 294 Weedcuts. 


Tales. 
Life 


BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. ’ Portrait and 28 
Titustrations, 


don . 
Times. With 24 Steel E after 
: ngravings 


CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with sonte account of Ava and 
the Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Ilustrations, 


CRAIK’S (G. LM gaa of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Ilustrated 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wi 


and Ju 
Show ; an Accountofits 


24 Ilustrations and Coloured Plates 


: 
a 
3 

‘. 


ae 
pipes 


<7 
=F. 


(20/. 185. 6d. per set.) 


PRP N eS en e 


Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 


Flaxman, 
DYER (Dr. T. 
ings and Antiquiti 
City, with ful of the Remains 
‘Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D, 
Map, and 


Near! Wood Engravings, 

Plan.” jt 

— Rome: History of the City, with 
Introduction om recent Excavations. § 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps. 


@ BLAS. The Adventures of. 
rom the F of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings imirke, and 10 
24 Ei ings after Smirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings i 612 pages. 6s. 


i=} 


| INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
His:orical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 


Anecdotes of Dogs. With 


40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and Engravings after 
Cooper oe ’ 
KING'S (C. W.) Natural History of 
Gems Stones, Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 


—— Natural History of Precious 
Stones and Metals. Illustrations. 6s. 


KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 Ilus- 
trations. 


LINDSAY'S Cord) Letters on ¥ 
Edom, and Holy Land. 36 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 13 

LODGE’S Portraits of Mustriouns | NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain, with Bio- of Great Britain; a Record of British 

and Historical M Valour on every Day in the year, from 

mies ser5, on Steel, with the William the to the Peitte aol 

Hod ay i es plori Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, RM. Todexes. 34 
Portraits Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 


LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 
including his Translations and Lewd perma | 
by Birket Fi 


full-page Weodents 
others, and a Portrait. 


— Without the Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


—— Prose Works. With 16 ie 
Woodeuts by Birket Foster and others. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. ions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than soo Animals. 


Numerous Woodcuts. 


ra atocrsman. Adventures by Sea 
Land One Hundred Years ae 

(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel 

Cy aah ah 6d. 

Settlers in Canada. (Written for 

“Young er, ee soaring y Gabe 


pman 

page Illustrations. 

—— Peter le. With § full. 

trations. Small post 8vo. 34. 

MAXWELL'S ¥y :Victosinn of Wallies 

ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 


Bena amemncentn iat 
Sap a eS 


MILLER’S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Potod tothe 


Neen ot Allred, 
een Geaieraod vs Sted! trowinet 


eee MReedy WC, Meets dee Piguet 


their 1» Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 

CHS 
ie ary RR 
Life Thomas and 


tion; with An ANALYTICAL SyNorsis OF 
Tue Narorat Hestoxy or Maw. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 coloured 


Cipro bt Authorities, Fagah 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 130 Wood- 
cuts and sr Maps. 
—— Without the Maps, 3s. 6d. 


«rik iter by 


| 
PICTORIAL ate od Le or 
Plan. 


POPE'S Poetical 
T Edit. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
— by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 186 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Mt Aa 
12 Steel Engravings food 
(Geothard sad Herveys-- 
—— Without the Engravings, ys. 6. 
_ ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
ae in 1817 of the Ruins of 
By C3 and Monuments of Modern 
A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
Wiican Notes, Facsimiles of rae 
Wi Plans, and go Engrav- 
ings, Birket Foster, &c. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. ‘With 14 Steel Por- 


Architecture, 71 Steel Plates and numerous 

Woodeuts. 
SWEET'S British Warblers. 5:.—See 
Bechstein. 


us 


TASSO'S 
lt, wa Sea 8 copa Wey wth ay 


ey ee Skat Ride Devinn Hi Liha. 
tainin, ti . funti 
Shooting geet Rowing, Swimming, &e. 
“ —— and humerous Woodcuts. 


WALTON'S 
Comanpuartve Stan ‘tecrnton, by Teak we 
io 


Mean at cae 


Abcoust er Tam, ing Bestions,Tacey es &e., 

by H.-G. Bohn, Portrait and 203 Wood 
cuts, and 26 epee 

—— Lives of Donne, Wotto! 


&e., with Notes. A New fitons re ree 


vised by A. H. 

of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Sienatures, &c. 
From the 
Steel En- 


— Victories of.—See Maxwell. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 
a ian, Greek, ee 
y H. M. Westropp. Numerous 


Roman. 
1 

Natural History of Toes 
with Observations on 


Sir W, Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
eal} be Jesse. 40 Portraits and 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND LATIN. 


103 Vols. at 55. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ASCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 
English Verse by Anna Swanwick. ah 
_ Tragedies of. In Prose, with 
Notes and i T.A. . 

jotes ven Buckley, 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
Valetins 
 Valens,'iy C'S. Yost, BA Double 
volume. 34. 


(25%. 45. 6d. per set.) 


APOCLLONIUS eee ge 
” Translated by E. 


“The Ar- 
gonaat P. Coleridg: 


Bullen, with a Memoir 


Comedies, Trans., 
Frere’s and 
A Hickie. 


ARISTOPHANES’ 
Sale pices sa sand Extracts from 


Renta te 2 vols, 
‘Trans., with Notes, Analytical I 
jee rig reece for Students, eaves Ven. 


corte Analyses, and Index, by E. 
h to by 
A.,and an Essay and by 


a ~ natant ‘Trans, with Pals 


and Examination 
Rew: Mohn H. M‘Mahoa, M.., 
—— History o! samp pone = 
, Trans, iene yo es Index, by R. 


Analysis, and Neerdeelions . O. 
F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 34. - 


= se temaryie and Exam. Guts ‘Trans., $s 
jestions, 
Noten by i Buckley, BAS 


ATHENZUS, The Det; 
or, the Banquet of the Learned. 2 Pe 
yi » B.A. With an Appendix 
cal ragments. 3 vols, 

ATLAS of Classical '. 

Coloured Maps. ore 
if Imp. 8vo, 72. 6d. 


BION.—Ser Theocritus. 


ea Commentaries on the 
ane EE 8 


cae Ree 
ae 


Notes. 


Orators, With 
ce te ne ys. Wee ‘Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J eSileeia onl 

—— On the ‘Nature of the Gods; Dirt 


ship rane wth Rates, c. oe Game 
— Academics, De and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. ae Dd. B.A. 
‘With Sketch of Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


— Index Verborum to the above, with the 
Sees a doom warhead ee 
cloth. 1. 
Opi of the Ancient Philosophers: 
inions 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
The Discourses of, — 


Sole In Prose with Notes 
ee A Baal Bae Pore 

trait. ys. 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. 

Rev. C. W. King, M.A. a 
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JUSTIN, CO PLUTARCH’S Morals, cal 
7 Boe tus.” Trang with Notes, by Rev. Essays. Tres Oe WeKiog: M MLA. 
—_— ‘I Essays. Se »R 
JUVENAL, PERSTUS, SULPIoIA, | —g,uttisg! Eeey™ Tans by AR 
aod Lucilius, in Prove, with Notes, | 
Chroelg a Tables, Arguments, by 1 —— Lives. See page 7. 
s o which is added the Me- | PROPERTIUS, Tho Ele if. With 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persins by | "Nc Literally translated by the Rey. P. 


Gifford. Frontispiece. 


LIVY. The History of Rome. 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. 
trait. 


Trans. 


LUCAN’S Pharsalia. 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 
eo Dialogues of the Gods, 

sof the Sea Gods, andof the Dead. Trans. 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 


In Prose, with 


ek tora Et oro 


uate arene 
and Notes 


PHALARIS. Bentle; 
ry the ag is of, 
Socrat 


phe Totton 
EW. Wagner, Ph. 


PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 


poag bene 


Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, 
Ee 7c 
. Bosanquet, M. 


In Prose, | 


J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical vere 
phyla Elegies ‘by Nott and Elton, 
3 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Newly 
trandated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
o. Gd. 

Lae Minor Essays. ‘Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A. 

SOPH! DOLE, The of. In 

Prose, with lensed Arguments, and Intro- 


earth A., and vend HSC. 
index, giving Ancient 


SUETONIUS’ Lives fog the Twelve 
(Caesars and Lives of the 
The Translation of Nese revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. ae Works of. Trans, 
with Notes. 2 vols. 


dd PHADRUS. In Eng- 
and 


Reet ‘appended Ei the Merxicar Vex- 


stons of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 
THUCYDIDES. The 

War. Trans. yg be Rev. H. 

Dale. Portrai cach. 


it. avols. 34. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S Works. 
ree gt Bake hg ‘S. Watson, M.A., bier 


COLLEGIATE SERIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


7 


COLLEGIATE SERIES. 
10 Vols. at §s. cach. (21. 10s, fer set.) 


DANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 


Purgatorio, Prose Trans.,with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex. 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 
NEW TESTAMENT (Tho) in Greek. 
Griesbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the a 
Critical Introduction and 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages. 31. 6d. 
— or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all goo). ss. 
The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price as. 


Haag Adversaria. ‘otes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) lited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 


ALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
cats Metres, and of 
on , Mets 
the i pans erodes 1 


trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
| son, D.D. 
| Nat Ancien Greece and ay. Revised WY 
Ancient Greece and Italy. 
Schmitz, Ph.D LL.D. 


HERODOTUS, Notes Original 
Td Seiccted oer the b the Dest Commensators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map, 


— Anal, Summary of, with 
aS From Table of rete 


preg lo leas fs 
Fa the Date 
c 
ack, ee rein 
rHucrpmes, Analysis and 
of. Witt Ch Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. re 


SCIENTIFIC "LIBRARY. 


51 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


AGASSIZ and GOULD, 


poe aoe Wright. 
With Indes and justrative We Deion: 
BOLLEY’sS Manual 

Guide 


Outline of 
the 
and 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; 
its Mechanism and peepep ted 
of the Discoveries in the f pene 
System by A. ‘Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 
on the Habits, 
and Tostincts of Animals. Notes by 
'T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
— Whowell’s Astronomy and 
General i 


to Natural ». Portrait of the Earl 
Of Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 


(132. os. Gd. per set.) 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.— 
Continued. 


1. Bt 
Vol. I. go large plates Std Fete: 


Kon 
Animal and Vegetable 


eect es 2 vols. 62. 


eee en i Ae eae 
mpg as Physical Condition of 
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CARPENTER’S Mabie atonan pert | 
ees | 


— Ve table ° Physiolo and 
‘mate B Botany. ee retains 


— Animal Ph 1. Revised Edi- 
tion. “eng % 


3p0 Woodcuts. 
Swinton ry Colour. Comntaing 


Flower 
by. Martel. Several Plates. 

— With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 72. 6d. 

ENNEMOSER’S Hist Magic. 
Trans. by W. Howitt. Sith So Apteeais | 
oe wt Daggrag rime best authenti- | 

Stories Dreams, 
Sona Signe, aul eringy od Spirit: 

Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 

HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy. 
With ae of the Terms in it. | 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 34. 


moses er aS of x 
ebay t Introduction, 0 to the Study of | 


‘ydrostatics, 
od —<—z 71d 


—z Reronsi Narrative ofhis Travels | 
Tranny with Notes by. Ram. "a roe. 


— Views of Elo BA] or, Contem- 
Eratoe. with the ped Phenomena of 
Illustrations. 

HUNT'S oder) P of Science ; 
Phenomena of 
Nature. Dy Reber Robert Hunt, Professor at 


Tote Hecate “a Je 
Era ccoeee 


Illustrations, 6s. 
—, Tho Student's Handbook of 


— The Building of the British 


mage A Stud: A wee 
bey By A I. Jukes rowne, F.G.S, 


tay Seay: 5 Rater gs is 
Power. litical 
LILLY. 


Introduction to Astrclonys 


With a Grammar of oT 
we catating Natives, byvadkiel. 


‘ Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions: Meunions tread the Isle of Wight. and 
Coast. Numerous Wood- 

cuts ony Gctioica Map. 
Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in shy Sposa Numerous Wood- 


vols. 72. 6d. each. 
SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and Man, 
lar Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral 


‘Trans. A, Henfrey, F.R.S. 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 
) Geol and Scrip- 
ture; or, the Relati Detweea the 
i i With Gee 


STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
tome of the early German BM Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Choss Works, —Se 


page 2. 
stoc Lge the, Sady 
ae Handbook the Study 


Edit. ace MPA a Fes. No- 
ai A.) Cotton Manufacture 


Tearat Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
Pp. L. N Figures. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


GILBART’S History, and Practice 
‘A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 2 vols. 


of Banking. Revised to 2881 by 
son. N.S, 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
30 Volumes at Various Prices. (9'. 55. per set.) 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 


prehendi and His- 
ree World, from the est Times 
tothe Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 


GAMES, Handbook of. 
Reatist ‘ne bere es Conia se Caaatal 


WRIGHT (Th.)—See Di:tionary. 


— Index of Dates. HENFREY’S 
the principal Facts in the Goins. Revised Edition, by C. ¥. Keary. 
History of the World, from the tto| M.A. F.S.A. With an’ Historical Intro’ 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being duction. 6s. 
@ complete Index to the foregoing. By | HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 
j. Ww. 2 vols. ss. cach. . cal Account of the 
BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations Earliest 
from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Tilas- 
Eunice, Gr : L ‘st. each. 
BOND'S Handy-book of Rules and Manual 
Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- | of ora tein pre he an Ae 
Era. 4th Edition. fobes Pale 0G Brit Am 
BUCHANAN'’S Dictionary of Science 1 from the avention of Printing, 
and ‘Technical Terms used in Philosophy, | with Notices and Prices, 
Literature, Professi | wWT. Parts 1.-X. (A to 
and Trades. By W. H, Buchanan, with | 366d, each. Part XI. 7 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6. | $1. Or the 1+ parts in 4 volt, 
CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A | morocco, a) oe 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay | MEDI Fan Oe OTL Davie! 
Ga Epitaphs and Observations oa Sepul- | Popularly 
Chral Antiquities, By T. J. Pettigrew, | 70° Page. st 
F.R.S., FSA. se. NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 
CLARK'S (Hugh) In to | Dictionary a 
eet R by J.R. Planché. 5 | Sect'Mes, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, MLA. sr. 
— With the Hinstrations coloured, 153. | POLITICAL CECLOPEDEA. | A 
COINS, Manual of.—See Humphreys. | ‘and Forensic Knowledge : 
COOPER'S Biographical Dictionary, Sorming a Work of Rete real Recs, 
Containing concise notices of upwards of Commerce, Laws, nnd Socal 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and Relations. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
countries. 2 vols. 5s. each. Hand ack C. 
DATES, Index of.—See Blair. taining an entire R btication of Ray's 
DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- ih, Addons Soa 
vincial English. Containing Words from —— 
English Writers previous to the J= ‘of Foreign. Com- 
Century. By Thomas Wright, - Fi Italian, German, 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. ss. each. Portuguese, and Danish. With 
EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec, —— 
Kia” Medic, and Modern Times. | STON) Words and thelr tence 
Wh rnc, Rees Obemom: | eed pa Cound ty WO 
Seep 4 : Smith, Lge 


BOHN'’S LIBRARIES. 


: NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
13 Volumes at 38. 6d. cach, excepting those marked otherwise. (21, 85, 6d. per set.) 


BJORNSON’S Arne and the Fisher | FIELD! 


an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. 


Joseph Andrews = 
Adams. With 


Roscor's Biography. Cradkshands Ise 


] ING'S 
Lassic. ‘Translated from the Norse with | his Friend Mr. Abraham 
| 


Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 


Lady’: Rotrance into the Werld, be <“amelia 

od - g Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 51. 

Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro- 

Peck Notes by ALR. Ellis, Author | —— History of Tom Jon pa Founis 


Roscoe's Edition. 


of *Sylvestra,’ &c. - 
Libustrations. 2 vols. 
— Cecilia. With Introduction and 
Hotes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. GROSSI'S Marco Visconti. Trans. 


by A. F. D. 


DE STAEL. Corinne or Italy. MANZONI. Betro t 
By Madame, de Stati. Transiaied by | MQ Stramdation et "t Promest Spon 
‘oodcuts, 


Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. Mumemnaw 


tvol. ss. 


y Egyptian Princess. Tran. | STOWE (Mrs. H. smd Uncle Tom's 
by Emmi Buchheim. | Cabin or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full: 
page Titustrations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 
9 Volumes at Various Prices. (21. 8s. 6d. per set.) 
BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy HEATON’S Concise History of 
loon Pain 


and Expression, as Con- 


. New Edition, wised 
eFine Arta. gs. W. Commo Moakhouss. sh. Ki) 


DEMMIN. History of Arms ae LECTURES RES ON PAINTING 
tear i Opte, Basel 


Die An Assitan Keeper, 5. K. 
5 t 1 Ss. | 
Musecin. “x900 Ih . Gee 


With With inirctry Esay and and Pe by 


» PAIRHOLT’S Costume in England. LEONARDO DA VINCI'S Treatise 


* Third Edition. and Re en Painting. ‘Trans by J. FR 
te Hen Me AS Diba, FSA With SUL sod'es eae 
Sainte peo. Esgraviegss vole pr Rat iy ET Biraterf Fre br 
etch PLANCHE!S British 
Vol. I. History. Vol. 11, Glossary. 4 joie See 
le n Sculpture. roth Caen By J. 400 
R. Westmacott, R.A., jemoir o = 


LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 


7 Volumes at 55. each. (11. 155. per set.) 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports. In 4 vols. [in the press. 
Vol. .—Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 


Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H.W. Wilber- | 


force; Tennis and Rackets, by Julian 
Marshall; Golf, by W. T. Linskill; Cy- 
cling, by H. H. Griffin. 

Vol. 11.—Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight; 
Swimming, by Martin Cobbett. 

Vol, 111.—Athletics, by H. H. Griffin; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall ; Asso- 
ciation Football, by C.W. Alcock ; Skating, 
by Douglas Adams; Lacrosse, by E. T. 
Sachs; Hockey, by F. S. Cresswell. 

Vol. 1V.—Boxing, by R. G, Allanson- 
Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercise, 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Philipps 
Wolley: Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin ; 
Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; Fencing, 
by H. A. Colmore Duna. 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. New 
Edition. 2 volumes. 
Vol. I. Taste Games. 51. 

Contents :—Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall—Bagatelic, by ‘ Berkeley “— 
Chess, by R. F. Green—Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 


Go Bang, Rouge et noir, Roulette, E.0., | 


Hazard, Faro, by * Berkeley." 
Vol. 11. Cann Gastms. (/m the Arete. 
Contents :—Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘The Philosophy of 


Whist, etc.’—Solo Whist, Piquet, Ecarté, 
Euchre, Poker, Loo, Vingt-ct-un, Napo- 
leon, Newmarket, Roage et Noir, Pope 
Joan, Speculation, etc. etc., by * Berkeley. 


CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Lowenthal. New edition, st. 


MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American 


— Chess-Player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Mame Se gees 2 


— Chess Tournament of 1851. 
A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 

and Notes. Nemerous Diagrams. 


a, Wah. al a 


— Plain 8; 


ee To 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 
Price 13. each. 


A Series of Complete Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted from Vols, in 
Bokn's Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper cover, with 
cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading. 


ASCHAM (Roger). Scholemaster. 
By Professor Mayor. Z 


CARPENTER . W. B.). Physi- 
ology of ipod and Total Abstinence. 


EMERSON. England and En; 


Lectures on the Race, | 


Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 

Wealth, Religion. &c. &e, 

— Nature: An Eway. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 

—— Representative Mon: Seven Lec- 
tures on Piato, Swapenvorc, Mon- 
TAIGNE, SuAKeSruARs, Naroteon, and 

ne 


— Twonty Essays on Various Sub- 
—— Tho Conduct of Life. 


PRANKLIN (Benjamin). 
graphy. Eaieed by J. Sj ae 

HAWTHORNE Prathantel}. Twice. 
told Tales. ‘Two Vols. in One. 


Autoblo- 


/ —— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 


—— Scarlot Lotter. 
—— House with the Seven Gables. 
—— Transformation ; or the Marble 
Fawn. Two Parts. 
(W.). Table-talk: Essa: 
on Men and Leesa ‘Three Parts. 4g 
oF ; Opinions on Book: 
Men, and Things. ‘Three Parts, x4 
— Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers. 
— Loctures on the English Poets. 


Deaterenrs ras Cosracters of 


Literature of 


—— Lectures on tho 
a4 the Age of Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVING ‘ashin; Lives of 
Succemons Of chased.” 


—— Life of Goldsmith. 
—— Sketch-book. 
—— Tales of a Traveller. 
—— Tour on the Prairies. 
Conquests of Granada and 
pain. ‘Two Parts. 
| —— Life and Voyages of Columbus. 
Two Parts, 
—— Companions of Columbus: Their 
Voyages and Discoveries. 
—— Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
| ville in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
Vest. 
—— Knickerbocker's History of New 
| York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 
| —— Tales of the Alhambra. 
~— Conquost of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto, 
| —— Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 
—— Salmagundi ; or, The Whim-Whams 
! . Opinions of Launcetor LanosTarr, 


} 
} 
/ 
| 
| 


| “ou 

| ——_ Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Eater- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

| —— Wolfert’s Roost, and other Tales. 

| LAMB Ceenon: Essays of Elia. 
With a Portrait. 

| —— Last Essays of Elia. 

| —— Elana. With Biographical Sketch. 


racebridge Hall; or, The Hu- 
rists, 


MARRYAT (Captain). Pirate and 
the Three Cutters. With a Memoir of 
the Author, 


se. 


geared oe nw Ve | Pi hae. 5 - — ae 
i 7 : see 
— ‘ 7 , 


The only authorised Edition; no others published in England contain . 
the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Thoroughly revised and improved by Cuauncey A. Goopxicn, D.D., LL.D., 
and Noau Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 
New Edition [1880], with a bose ld of 4600 New Words and 


1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 


The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— 

1. CompLereness.—It contains 114,000 words. 
2. Accuracy oF DeFINiTION. 
8, ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TERMS. 
4, EryMoocy. 
5. Tue Orruocrarny is based, as faras possible, on Fixed Principles. 
6. PRONUNCIATION, 
7, Tue Invusrrative CITATIONS. 
8. Tue Synonyms. 
9. Tux Iniustrations, which exceed 3000. 
Cloth, 21s. ; half-bound in calf, jos. ; calf or half russia, 314. 6d.; russia, 2/. 


With New Biographical Appendix, containing over 9700 Names. 
THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, 
and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 

1 vol. 1919 pages, cloth, 315. 6¢. 

“Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.'—Quarterly Review, 1873. 
Prospectuses, with Specimen Paget, See Pa om Ee 


°° Te be obtained through all Booksellers. 


 Bobn’s Select Library of Standard Works. 


Price rs. in paper coyers, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. 


1. BAcon’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. LESSING’S LAOKOON. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. 

3. DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H.F. Cary. = 

4. GorTHR’s Faust. Part I, Translated, with Intreduction, by 
‘Anna Swanwick, “ 

5. GorTHE's Boynoop. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. . 
Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. SCHILLER’S MARY STUART and THE MAID OF ORLEANS. Trans- 
lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. = 


7. THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE THOMAS BrRassEY. By Sir 
A. Helps, K.C.B. s 

g. PLato’s Diatocur’s: The Apology—Crito—Phaedo—Protagoras. 
With Introductions. 

10. Motikre’s PLAYS: The Miser—Tartuffe—The Shopkeeper turned 
Gentleman, With brief Memoir. 

11. GOETHE'S REINEKE Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12, OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS. 

13. LESSING’s PLAYS: Nathan the Wise—Minna von Barnhelm, 

14. ELAUTUS'S ComeEpies : Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 
Captivi 

15. WATERLOO Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 
Edward Bell. 

16. eros THEN ES—ON THE Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

‘ennedy. 

17, THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

18. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. THE Perrecr Lire, By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

5 Rev. W. H, Channing. 
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